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THE THREE GOALS OF ELEMENTARY SGHOGL PROGRAM REVIEW TRAINING 

There are three goals for program review training that_ enable the participants 
to effect change^ The goals fall into three areas including improvement in 
the process of program review^ improvement in the qualityof the instructional 
program, and improvement in the schoolwide strategies that support the 
delivery of the instructional program^ 

GOAL 1 (IMPROVEMENr IN THE M0££SS-^F-P R QGRAM-41EVIEW FOR THE SCHOOL) 

Reviewers will assist schools in realizing three correlated benefits through 
the process of program review: 

• Accurate diagnostic Information 

• Assistance in planning 

- General qualitative information about the effects of the program 

- Suggestions for the focus of planning next steps 

• Traiping for school staff in the review process which can then become 
part of the school's management 

In addition, the program review will provide data to state policy makers on 
issues of statewide concern. 



GOAL 2 (IMPROVEMENT IN THE INSTRaCTIONAL PROGR A M j_ 

Reviewerswill encourage improvements in the quality of curriculum and 
instruction as expressed in the review criteria. The criteria contain a 
special smphasis or? the following themes which are woven throughout: 

• ThlnMiigi cpmmuhication and learning skills developed for all students in 
each area of the curriculum: 

- Shtftthe balance of instructional time away from rote tasks (drill 

and practice, f ill-in-the-blahks^ color in the shapes, yes-no questions, 
and so on) toward assignments that challenge the student to think, 
communicate and learn co his or her best ability (problem solving, 
reading interpretatively , writing reports, group discussion^ and so on), 

• More attention to the concepts, ideas, issues and stories in each curric- 
'ilum area as the motivation and framework for learning facts 

• Teaching methods which encourage arid challenge all students to think and 
Lonnnunicate their thoughts ^ and apply what they have learned to complex, 
long-term assignmerits (science projects, reading, and interpreting 
literature, history reports, and so on), 

• Balanced curricula for ail students, including special rieeds studerits. 
To the extent possible, subjects such _as_ science, social studies and fine 
artt* should not be supplanted hy remedial curricula or extra curricular 
activities. 
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• Special heeds services which provide extra help for the student to 
succeed in the regular ctirricuiomi For example, the reading specialist 
helping the student through tho grade level science ^ social studies ^ and 
literature books which his or her peers are asihg^ instead of pulling the 
student out of science instruction and putting him or har in a remedial 
reading program^ the regular classroom reading program handling a wide 
Siiectrum of reading levels and the special needs services supporting the 
students' success in this regular reading program as well as the other 
areas of the curriculum. 

• S^aff development resources which focuis oh what staff need to adopt 
and ihstall curriculum and instruction improvements i 

I QM. THAT SUPPORT THE DELIVERY OF 

THE-lNSTRU CTIONAI ^P^QGRAIl) 

Leviewers will encourage imprbvemehts in the schoolwide effects on learning as 
xpressed in the program review criteria^ The criteria contain a special 
mphasis on the following themes: 

• The culture of the school revolves around the joy and importance of 
learning. 

4 The allpcatibn of resources, human and material, is aligned with the 
curriculum and instructional goals. 

• school is actively engaged with the wider community of parents, 
business, civic organizations ^ public agencies^ and th^ general public in 
common support of school ahd cbmmuhity goals. 

• There is a living improvement process rooted in the learning culture 
which is cultivated by management practices and supported by policies and 
resources. 
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2:25 Procedures of Program Review 

m Sequence of events arid responsibilities involved in 
the program review process 

• Development of the Report of Findings 

3:20 Managing the Review 

• The role of team members 

• The skills required in organizing and managing a successful 
collaborative review 

3:45 Closure, Evaluation 



Day 2 

8:00 Suggestions for increasing School Effectiveness 

• Place of suggestions in the school review 

• The elements of a suggestion 

• Writing a suggestion 

• Developing a suggestion into an assistance plan 

9:30 Criteria - Staff Development^ Learning Environment, Leadership, 

and Schoblwide Effectiveness 

• Understanding each criteria 

9 Peyelbping an assistance plari 

• Role playing the collaborative effort in developing an 
assistance plan 

10:15 Break 

10:30 The Report of Findings 



• Stages of delivery of the Report of Findings 

• The elements of the Report of Findings 

• The critical nature of the method of delivery 

• Shared responsibilities 

11:30 Preparation and delivery of the Report of Findings 

3:30 Closure , Evaluation 
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TRAINING AGENDA--^LEVEL II 



8:00 Registration 
Memory Jogger 
Welcome. 
Introductions 

Certification of Reviewers 
Program Review 

• The purpose of program review training 

• Overview of the process of program review 

• Reviewers perspective of program review 

History, changes in program review 
Walk through Training Manual 

9:00 Review of Quality Criteria 



EKLC 



• Elements of criterion for Planning 

• Exercise #6 - break 

10:45 Collecting Information and Self-^Study 

• Review of strategies 

• School generated data, seif-study 

11:30 Lunch 

12:30 Criteria-History/Social Science, Science and Visual 

and Performing Arts 

• Review criteria 

• Application of criteria - Practice Exercise #7 
1:30 Management of Review and Procedures 

m Team meetings 

• Collabdratibri 

• Assignments on a Review, Pacing and Baiance 

• Managing Conflict 

• Effective team behaviors 
<t Reaching agreement 

2:15 Break 

2:30 Special Needs Critaribri 

• Review of criteria 

• Application of criteria - Practice Exercise #8 
3:45 Evaluation 
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TRAINING AGENDft"£EVE£ II 



Day 2 



8:00 

9:30 

10:15 
10:30 

11 :30 

3:30 



suggestions for Increasing the Effectiveness of the 
Instructional Program 

• Review of purpose of suggestions in the school review 

• The elements of a suggestion 

• Writing a suggestion 

• Dev<*ioping a suggestion into an assistance plan 

Criteria Staff Development^ Learning Environment r 
Leadership and Schoblwide Effectiveness 

• Review of criteria 

• Application of criteria - Practice Exercise #9 
Break 

The Report of Findings 



• Stages of delivery of the Report of Findings 

• Th3 elements of the Report of Findings 

9 The critical naturie of the method of delivery 

• Shared responsibilities 

Preparation arid delivery of the Report of Findings - 
Lunch 



Closure, Evaluation 
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EVALUATION OF FIRST DAY TRAINING 



1. What parts of today's training worked well for yoa and why? 



2. What aspects are sttii unclear? 



3. Do yoa have any suggestions? 



EVALUATION OF PROGRAM REVIEW TRAINING 



With which aspects of a program review are you most comfortab] 

• Applying the quality criteria 

• Collecting information 

• Developing suggestions 

» Preparing and presenting the finai report 

& Understanding the p^'ocedure of program review 



Which aspects are still unclear to you? 



What parts of the training worked well for you and why? 



What would you change and how? 



ELEMENTARY SCHGGb PROGRAM QUALITY 
CRITERIA HANDBOOK 



OFFICE OF SCHOOL IMPROVEflENT 

ealifornla State Department of Education 
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PREFACE 



This guide, Mfeook for Cdnductlhg ah Eleineri- 
ttrf j'tdgrani Review , is to be used in conjunct ion 
with the Eleientary Program Quality Criteria 
docuDient, It has been designed to assist members 
of a program review team through the process of 
condticting a program review; The review team may 
consist of a majority of persons, including the 
lead, who are outside the district as is the case in 
a formal program review, or the team may be made up 
of school staff and parents who wish to conduct a 
self-study on an informal basis. The program review 
process has been designed for judging the effects of 
the curriculum, instructional methodologies, and 
effectiveness strategies on the students; for 
guiding the developient of planned assistance; and 
providing a iDddel for the school's own self-study 
process. 

The handbook is divided into three chapters. 
Chapter 1 describes the methodology and procedures 
of program review, the application of quality 
criteria to the school's curriciilar and 
instructional prograin, and the means by which 
puggestions for increasing the effectiveness of the 



instructional program might be ('eveloped. Chapter 
II describes the quality criteria and contains 
cautions for reviewers about the application of 
the criteria to the school program. Chapter III 
describes how the transaction between rhie review 
team and the school results in a design for 
Improving the program offered to the students, 

Appendix A contains the quality criteria; and 
Appendix B Is the •" ide to be used by schools in 
conducting a self- :y. Ail schools scheduled for 
a program review wi:; complete a self-study prior to 
their review. It's hoped that other schools will 
find this guide useful as they assess the quality of 
their program during their planning process. 

Both sute and federal laws mandate the 
periodic review of schools receiving special funding 
through the consolidated application. It is hoped, 
however, that all schools, regardless of funding, 
will find the program review beneficial in their 
efforts to provide hlgh-q:ality education for all 
students. 



JAiS R. SiTH 

Deputy Superintendent for Curriculum 
and Instructional leadership 



HARVEY L HUNT 

Director, Office of Special Projects 



PHILIP A. DARO 

Manager of Project Development 



SAttU. MENTOR 
Assistant Superintendent 
Instructional Support Services 
Division 



MARGARET J, GASTON 
Manager, Office of School 
Improvement 
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CHAPTER I: THE PRDGRA^j REVIEW PROeESS 
Program Review Overview 



Purpose of Pcograni Review 

The prlfflary purpose of program review is to 
iijprdve the quality of curriculum and instruction. 
It Is a means for developing and sustaining a 
high-quality educational program for all students, 

Scope of the Program R ev iew 

..The program review process described in this 
handbook focuses oh the extent to which the school's 
curriculum, instructional iethodoiogies, and effec- 
tiveness strategies contribute toward the goal of a 
high-quality educational program for each student. 

The quality criteria used in program review 
address the two major aspects of a school prograi— 
ciirriculuni, or what is being taught, and the school- 
ride, policies, practices, and procedures that shape 
and support instruction. The curricular criteria 
include: 



ffritteh Language 
Oral Language 
Mathematics 
Science 

History-Social Studies 
Visual and Performing Arts 

the schooiwide criteria include; 

Instructional Programs: Schooiwide 
Effectiveness 



Services to Students with Special Needs 
The Learning Environment 
Staff Development 
Leadership 

Planning, Implementing, and Evaluating 
teiew Strategy 

_ The review strategy is based on the Quality 
Criteria contained within the EtpniPntr 
Program 



Through a combinatidn of 

observation of the instructional program and its 
impact on students, recbuhted perceptions of those 
at the school, arid dbciiented evidence presented to 
the team, the reviewers develop an understanding of 
the current effectiveness of the school program 
(diagnosis), an analysis of why the progrp eleienti 
are as they are, and determination of the kind of 
changes that should occur to improve the program of 
the students (assistance design). 

Establishing an understanding of the school 
program requires an organized effort. This 
understanding is developed by having a clear idea of 
the school's curricular emphases^ by observing 
individual students, by ahtilyzlng students' current 
work, by compiling iastructtonai staff and student 
explanations of students' current and past activi- 
ties, and by reviewing instructional and management 
material used by the staff, These observations are 
supplemented by discussions with staff and parents, 
Finally, this compiled knowledge forms the basis for 
the reviewers' judpnt of the effect vi instruction 
on the student. 
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Ab the reviewers begin to uhderst.-ind the situa- 
tion for the studentii, they also seek to find out 
ifhat proceBsea at the school h«ve contribuied to 
the current sitoation, The reviewers seek expiaiia- 
tions froi the scboi staff that detail why they do 
things as they do and how curricular decisions 
are made; where the Instructional prograra comes 
from; how it is supported and improved; how pla,i8 
are Implemented; and so on. This analysis forms the 
basis for the reviewers' suggestions for improving 
instruction and guides the development of the 
assistance design. 

As the reviewers compltte the review, a report 
of findings is prepared in concert with the key 
progrM planners at the schools The report provides 
two types of findings: (ij the ex;:ent to which the 
quality of each aspect of the program reviewtd 
matches the standard of the quality criteria 
(diagnosis); and (2)_ suggestions for improving 
or sustaining the effectiveness of the progrcm, 
tnclcding assistance plans for Implementing selected 
suggestions (assistance). 

By developing the suggestibris for iiicreaslrig 
the effectiveness of the program with the school's 
key planners and principal, the reviewers identify 
prime improvement areas and Indicate how the Im- 
provement process at the school can improve or 
sustain the quality of the prograra. Local, county, 
regional, and stite resources are also considered in 
framing the assistance plans. 

Relationship Between Program Review 
and Ongoing Planning and Evaluation 

liHm conducted by reviewers from outside the 
school can provide a fresh viewpoint and independent 
validation of internal review findings. Use of 



the program review procedures by the people at a 
school prior to an external review and familiarity 
with '.he jchbol's own data profile can do iuch to 
enhance the effectiveness of the external reviwi 
Familiarity with the revi^v criteria and procedures 
win help staff and parents corarajnlcate effectively 
with reviewers, and help reviewers obtain the 
Infcnnation they need to make informed judgments. 

In short j the program review process yields 
information that is essential to effective develop- 
ment of the school's curriculum and instructional 
program—information about what is working well 
and whyj and what should be changed. Program review 
should be a valuable part in the program improvement 
cycle of planning, implementing the planned p;ogramj 
evaluating the program, and modifying the planned 
program. 



to g-tarn -Re-view -Responsibilities 

In order for the prograra review to yield 
results likely to be useful in developing and 
sustaining a hlgh-quaiity educational prograo, 
members of the review team and the school community 
must recognize their roles and reRponsibilitles 
within the process in three critical areas: estab- 
lishing an idea of what is currently happening at 
the school, identifying areas of the school program 
in need of improvement, and developing an assistance 
plan that provides a framework for the improvement 
effort. 

The school's key planners, a small group 
of representative adults involved in the instruc- 
tional program; are responsible for establishing a 
link between tb; review team and the school commu- 
nity. They provide inforniation to the review team 
in a way that enhances the developme.it of a complpl(e 
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and cohesive picture of the school's curriculum and 
Instructionai programs; 

The key plahhers,. usually five to seven in 
number, are designated by the principal. They 
are selected representatives from the classroom, 
ciirrlculuiii or grade level chairpersons, program 
coordinators, resource or specialist teachers ^ or 
any other school staff ueiiibers who are a significant 
part of the school's planning process. District 
personnel, SSC chairpersons, other committee or PTA 
chairpersons and parents who are knowledgeable about 
the school's prograis may be included. 

The principal and key planners assist the 
school community an^ reviewers in all aspects 
of program review. They also serve as leaders in 
the school's self-study process, and assist the team 
in Its information gathering efforts during the 
review preparation meeting and other formal and 
informal ongoing meetings, Their responsibilities 
also tnciude (1) building, in a collaborative effort 
with the review teamj selected suggestions into 
assistance plans; and (2) providing active leader- 
ship roles In the school's impiementation of these 
plans after the team leaves. 



Majoi^jp&nsibilities of the reviewers . The 
major responsibilities of t!ie revleweri? are; 

• To conduct the review thoroughly enough for the 
development of a clear and accurate understand- 
ing of the effectiveness of the in8tru:tional 
program 

# To use that knowledge to make i.sable sugges- 
tions for increasing or sustaining the 
effectiveness of the program 



. lii order to fulfill these responsibilities, each 
reviewer miist also: 

I Be fuliy conversant with the quality criteria 
and the process of program review, 

• Review thorou|hly the curriculum fiameworks, 
handbooks, K-8 curriculum guides, and litera- 
ture related to the areas to be reviewed. 

• Put aside any bias toward any particular 
program or method, 

• Use the school data summary and the self-study 
findings to fa-^llitate discussions with school 
staff and parents. These discussions should 
cover the curriculum and instructional program, 
how well it is working, and provide evidence 
sufficient to verify, jxtend, clarify, enrich, 
or repudiate those finfiings. 

• Be able to reflect back to the school-as a 
mirror—the picture he or she has develojjed 
of the current effectiveness of the school 
program. 

• Recognize and support the program improvement 
efforts of the school community. 

fejoi reBpoaglbUlties of the school comiuhity . 
While the review team is responsible for learning as 
much about the p^rogram as can be learned in a 
limii;eu period of time, the school cbinmuntty is 
responsible for making sure that the team is gaining 
accurate and complete infomation about the program, 
A school community prepares for program review by 
".onducttng a required self-study (Appendix B).. A 
thorough review of their program, using the quality 
criteria, will enable the members to know how well 



program is working and why. With this 
dge the school community will be able to 

the reviewers in gathering accurate informa- 
bout the program so that the findings of the 
-especially the suggestions for increasing 
•ectiveness of the instructional program— will 
ilete. 

le major responsibilities, of the staff, 
, and coffisunity members involved in a program 
are: 

know the curriculum and planned instruc- 
onai program and how they affect the students 



• To be faniiitar with the prograit; review process 
and the quality criteria 

• To be involved as a total staff in the self- 
study and in Identifying program strengths and 
areas In need of improvement in relation to the 
program review quality criteria by spelling out 
activities that are working and those that are 
not 

• To be ready to share this knowledge with the 
review team and to be able to direct reviewers 
to the information they need to fulfill their 
responsibilities 



Program Review Methodology 



e methods used in gathering information about 
)gram include observation, interview, and 
tatioh. _ Information gathered through each 
is verified by Information from one or both 
other sources. When combined, the data 
from the three methods should forji a 
;e picture of the program. The use of 
: procedures should ensure that the review 
thorough and consistent. This view of the 
is then conpared with the quality criteria, 
lat comparison come the suggestions for 
tng the effectiveness of the instructional 
or recognitions of program _ strength. 
mt this process the reviewer will be guided 
quality criteria (see Chapter H of this 
:) that identify areas of the program to be 
;ated and provide directions to reviewers for 
ng iitformation about the school program. 



The criteria used for judging program quality 
describe the curriculum, instructional methodolo- 
gies, and effectiveness strategies and their effects 
on the students. Each criterion contains features 
of £ high-quality program. the quality criteria 
are designed for use with the review procedures 
enumerated in this handbook and with the "Guide for 
Applying the Criteria." The reviewer* s job is to 
determine to what extent each aspect of the program 
being reviewed fits the description of a high- 
quality program. 

£ia5sroQm-Qbserv " tl on 

Through classroom observations, the reviewers 
gather information about how the various instruc- 
tional methods, the curriculum, and effectiveness 
strategies operate in the classroom setting. This 
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Inforiation is collected to develop a cotuprete 
understanding of the prograi and its effect on the 
student, Insight into the effects of the staff 
developent activities i as well as instructional 
support and planning activities, also emerges 
through "classrbbii observations. Upon entering the 
classrbora, reviewers sJiould spend a few minutes 
observing what is happening, remembering that they 
are putting together an initial picture rather 
than making a judginent at this point; that each 
impression will need tb be verified through further 
observation arid infbrmal Interview as well as 
through other sources; and that first impressions 
may be influenced by personal bias. 

These initial observations shbiild include: 



i What the students are doing: Receiving 
instruction? Ap.plying skills? Practicing 
newly acquired skills? Synthesizing and 
evaluating information? Waiting? Playing? 
Causing a disturbance? 

i How the classrbbiii is being managed: is it 
task-oriented? Conducive to learning? 

1 Range of activities taking place from acquisi- 
tion of knowledge to higher level learning 
skills 

• How students are grouped and how individual 
assistance is provided 

d How much time the students actually spend on 
the assigned activity: Do they know what tb 
do? 

4 m students are applying the skills being 
learned 

o 
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I How students with special needs are partici- 
pating in the classroom activities 



e How the instructional settings are varied 
according to the needs of the student and/or 
what is tb be learned 

• Any evidence of balance in the curriciiium; 
iie., visual and performing arts, history/ 
social science, and science. 

The information gained through these initial 
observations is built upon using as guides the 
curricular and schoolwide criteria. 

NOTE: Classroom observation includes informal 
interviewis with students and staff, based 
upon what has been observed, as well as the 
bbsenation of activities. 

Interview 



The basic irtformatibn gained through classroom 
observation is verified, clarified, and expanded 
through interviews, interviews enable the reviewers 
to learn how the program came to be the way it is, 
as well as to better understand the prograis m it 
is. 

By using what is known about the curriculuiD and 
instructional prbg^ram thus far, reviewers conduct 
both informal and formal group interviews. Examples 
of infbrmal interviews include asking questions of 

'•^^ li^J'ie classropDij talking 

with aides working with students, talking with 
teachers in the teachers' lounge, and so forth. 
Formal grbiip interviews are conducted with teachers; 
aldei, councils/committees, district personnel; 
support staff; and volunteers. The interviews serve 
several major purposes: 
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I Verifying data obtained from other sources 

I Collecting data that have not been gathered 
froi other sources 

• Resolving conflicts in data collected 

I Giving people the opportunity to share past 
experiences, present conditions, or future 
plans which the reviewers might not have 
iiiicdvered 

• effering an opportunity for people to ask 
questions of the review team 

Review of Data, Policies, and ethpr Docaments 

Dbcuaieutation helps "to verify, expand, and 
clarify what is learned through classrooiii observa- 
tions and interviews. The inforisation in the School 
Data Sunary forms an initial base for the review as 
it contains a broad saaple of information about the 
student population, adult and student expectations, 
the ciirrlculuia point of view, achievement infona- 
tibn, and other data, Reviewers shoiild liot read 
documents for the sake of establishlrtg that such 
recordkeeping exists, but rather for the purpose of 
developing a complete understanding of what the 
program in action is really like. A school, on the 
other hand, should not create documents for the 

-^^.^1* Jl^l M_J^°"^^. share (neaniniful data^ 
pbiictes, and other records that are useful to ctaff 
and parents in forming the program arid helping it to 
move forward. 

Suggestions for Increastni; tfe Rffpctiveness of the 
Instructional Prbp i 

Snggestions for increased effectiveness are 

framed by the review team as they compare what they 
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.^^^"^^^^ ^he progran and its impact oii 
students to the quality standards in the review 
criteria. 

During this phase of the review, it is impor- 

^.^''.^..^^^^. .^^^ mind that individual 

schools institute and support change iri various 
ways. The design of an appropriate change or 
improvement process is critical to the success 
of the suggested effectiveness strategies. The 
reviewers and key planners will select which 
suggestions should be developed into assistance 
plans with the goal of iiediate iiplementatiOn and 
determine which suggestions should be reserved for 
future iipieraentation, Next^ team and key school 
planners develop plans. for improvement for the 
selected sugpstions,. including proposed activities, 
strategies for implementation, need for resources, 
and 80 On. Finally, ait suggestion? are woven 
tbgether in tiie report of findings as a working 
document to be useil by the school to guide further 
improvement efforts, 

. In developing assistance plans reviewers and 
school program planners identify activities that 
would; 

i Eliminate or ameliorate conditions interfering 
with the^ implementation of high-quality 
curriculum and instruction 

• Have the greatest impact on the program, 
leading to improved effectiveness in many 
areas 

• -L^^.l.^^^L^^''^ step to take in an area ready 
for improvefflent-whete staff Interest and 
motivation are high, where there can be high 
yield for efforts expended, and where the scope 
is appropriate to ensure success f ^ 
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fhe design for providing assistance should 
the resources the school needs for change with 
ervices available so that there is maximum 
t for iffiprovement efforts. The identification 
pportive resources should spiral outward from 
chbol itself and include district, county, 



regional, and state services. The assistance design 
grows but of the suggestions for increasing the 
effectiveness of the instructional program and 
includes the school's procedures for planning^ 
implementation, and evaluation. 



Program Review Procedures 



his section describes the steps to carry out a 
m review. It is divided into three sections: 
[ the arrangements, preparing for program 
, and conducting the prograin review. 

-the^rrangemerits 

cheiluling, iailli^ of materials, and estab- 
l liaison between reviewers and the school 
ct take place af the local level. Most 
:t8 will be affiliated with other districts 
lich they share personnel to provide a pool of 
d independent persons required for review 
Most of flce8_ of county superintendents of 
8 provide coordination services to assist 
'ts in the fomation of a cdhsbrtium or other 
of affiliation. Althbugh there will be a 
y of such arrangements i for the sake of 
Ity in explahatioh, this section will assume 
Lst^erice of a consortium of districts and the 
nee of a person designated to coordinate 
I _review activities in the consbrtium. The 
should make appropriate analogies to the 
stances of the particular district being 

e lead reviewer's involvement with the 
of a particular school is initiated by the 



cQn^ortiam's progran review coordinator. The 
coordinator will orient the lead reviewer to the 
procedures being used in the consortium; to mate- 
rials and in-service training the school staff has 
received; and to responsibilities for contacting 
district and school personnel. 

Cotttacting- th e s chool . Consistent with consor- 
tium's procedures, the lead reviewer will telephone 
the school principal tb set up the review. This 
call, usually a month before the review, should 
cover the following topics: 

• Confirmation of schedule of events— times and 
dates of visits to the school by the lead and 
the full team 

• Information the school should send to the 
reviewers ahead of ti^e 

• Inforraation the schbbl will receive ahead of 
time and how to get it 

• Prbposal of an agenda for the "reviey prepara- 
tion meeting" by the reviewers, the principal, 
and key school planners 
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• Curricular areas selected by the school on 
which the review will focus 

i Procedures iised by the scfiooi iii preparing 
for tiie review, inciading a mandatory self- 
study 

• Procedures used by the team beforej during^ 
and after the review 

• Clarification of any concerns or questions 

Meet i ng of J Jie review t eam . Prior to the 
review, the lead reviewer should contact other team 
ueubers to conclude all arrangements of. timej place, 
and iaterials. The lead reviewer should discuss 
with each team meiber his or her background and 
experience with program review. Expectations for 
review preparation (see next section) should be 
clarified and the overall schedule of events and 
review strategies deteriined, Finally, the plans 
and expectations for the review preparation meeting 
with school planners should be discussed. 

Preparing for Program Review 

A successful program review depends upon 
thorough prep^aration on the part of the review 
team. In addition to completing the necessary 
arrangements, the team will read, study, and discus 
a variety of materials prior to the initial leeCing 
with the Bchooi principal and school planners. 
Some of these fflaterials will be obtained through 
the cottsortiiti coordinator j while others will be 
idt obtained directly from the school, The basic set of 
materials includes: 

- E t ement a ry Prj3grM^levlw4f^ining Manual , 
M-M , including tiie landbootc for Conducti n); 
an Elementary Pi.'ogram Review 



- State Department of Education K-8 ciirriculii 
guides, frameworks, and handbooks in the 
curriculum areas selected as focus of the 
review 

- brricuiuffl assessment results, goals state- 
ments; expectation statements, books iii use, 
reading lists, others as determined by the 
school and the district 

- School plan 

- School data summary; demographic trends over 
time, student achievement patterns over time, 
attendance and other climate patterns over 
tiniej_ program evaluation reports; district and 
school policies related to curriculum, instruc- 
tion, staff development, and school planning 

- togistic information: maps, schedules, staff 
roster^ and so on 

St udy the curriculum materiaiai The curriculisn 
materials prepared by the State Department of 
Education include state K-8 curricuiua guides and 
curricuium frameworks and handbooks, These mate- 
rials will be reviewed by the team. The purpose of 
this review is to ground the review team in what 
state and national curriculum leaders believe makes 
a quality program in their area and to provide the 
background standards which will frame the discus- 
sions between the review team and the school 
planners on cutriculii issues. In additlbn, the 
review of the curriculum materials will help the 
team in the analysis and assessment of the school's 
curriculum and in the formulation of suggestions 
likely to have good results for the school. 

The currtcuiuffl materials sent to the reviewer's 
by the school-such as the goals arid expectations, 
the pchcol's curriculum assessment, the books in 
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iifle in tfie ciaasrooDi required and electiva reading 
lists j aiid so forth-should pro\fide a seiise of the 
currtcoiuit offered by the schocl. It is iinpbrtant 
for the teaiii tteabcrs to be able to demonstrate a 
basic,. understanding of the curriculum offered when 
they first meet with school planners. 

the reviewers ^rtii analyze how the curriculum 
offered by the school compares to the standards of 
the quality criteria and the expectations conveyed 
by the guides and handbooks in the curricuium 
pterlals prepared by the Department of Education, 
Currlcular issues to be discussed at the review 
preparation meeting with the school planners 
should be identified and framed for discussion, 

In preparing for the (iiscasslon on curriculuE, 
reviewers should asfc the following questions: 

• What is the balance of subjects taught every 
student? 

• Are there major gaps in the curriculum? 

« What kind of balance ig there betweeri skills 

development and content in each currlcular 
area? 

• Whst books ate the stuilerits readlrl? 

I How are writing and oral presentation 
incorporated In sach curricuiar area? 

« How are the skills of interpretation, Infer- 
ence, critical thinking^ problem solving, 
evaluation, and other higher order skills 
incorporated into all curricuiar areas? 



.Evaluating .the ma.terlals with reipect to these 
questions will help, identify tne c^rrictiar issues 
to discuss at th<3 review preparation meeting. The 

"^^^.Mp " tr-e issues and 

provide an indication of strengths ind weakhepses 
to be confirmed by observation and inttrviswi 

. . . Study the School Data Sugary . The information 
in the school data sumiary provides a picture of 
trends in student acheveraent, trends in student 
enrollment, and trends in school climate. This 
picture, aiopg with local evaluation reports, places 
the review in a time context and helps the reviewers 
understand what they will be learning while at the 
school. In addition, reviewers will learn something 
of what the distria and school philosophy is and 
what leadership priorities and practices are by 
reading policy documents requested from the school. 

■Read-tk -school plan . A careful review of 
the school plan (including the school budget), 
especially chose curricuiar areas selected for 
in-depth review, heips the reviewers understand what 
the school prtorities are, what the planned program 
is to accomplish, and !tow, 

^Muctlng the Program Review 

Review preparation meeting with school plan- 
ners . The review preparation meeting should take 
place sometime before the first day of the review, 
The purpose of this meeting is to establish a cbiiibn 
understanding aisong reviewers ^ the principal, and 
the key school planners of what to expect daring 
the review. .The me'tlng Is chaired by the lead 
reviewer. The lead reviewer and the principal 
should discuss in rdvance the purpose, roles ^ and 
process of the meeting. The agenda shotild include 
the following items: 
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• School bacltground ; The princlpai briefs the 
team tn the historical and social context of 
the school. Recent events which have had a 
significant iiiipact on school life are described. 

• Prbgraii review background ! The lead reviewer 
briefs the school people on the history and 
purpose of prograi review. The basic ri?.view 
methodology is explained and the roles of the 
team ieibers are clarified. 

• Curriculum discussion ! This is the iost 
substantial iteai on the agenda and usually 
requires the most tiuei The discussion should 
move through three steps! 



- Highlights of the content or the curricu- 
lar dbcumehts, both the locd materials 
and the criteria provided by the State 
Department of Education 

- Discussion of issues identified jy the 
review team 

- Establishient of expectations for the cur- 
riculum focus and strategy of the review 

If the local point of view in the curriculum 
conflicts with that in the quality criteria, this 
conflict should be discussed. From this discussion 
should cbSe 3 shared understandlrig of how curricuiar 
conflict wiii be managed during the review. Because 
the criteria were developed with the help of major 
state and national curriculum organizations ^ repre- 
sentatives of local districts i. and ecinent scholars ( 
conflicts should be rare. Items to be discussed 
include! 



• Self-stiidy . Procedures and results of 
school self-study are presented and discussed. 

• School plan . The school plan is discussed 
in order to determine how agreements about 
curricaiar Ingtructional methodologies, 
school goals, and other issues were developed 
and are expected to be implemented i 

• School data summary . School planners and the 
review team discuss their Interpretation of 
the data and information in the data summary, 
including past trends and future aspirations. 
The diaghdstic value of the data Is discussed 
with respect to review focus and strategies. 

• Agreement on review strate^^nd focus . Next, 
agreement is reached on the basic strategic 
orientation the teaiii will take, including areas 
of focus where a more iii-depth look is most 
likely to be productive. 

• Schedule of eventa ; Final scheduling and 
logistics planning is worked out. 

XAt roductory leetihg with the school staff . 
Arrangeiients should be made for a short, informal 
meeting of the school staff and the reviewers prior 
to the beginning of classes on the first morning of 
review, During this meeting, the reviewers will: 

I Share the purpose of the review: 

- Compare the school program to the standards 
of the quality criteria to determine effec- 
tiveness of the in8truc"^io';5l program. 

- Recognize program strengths. 
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- Hake suggestions for increasing the effac- 
tiveiiesB of the instructiowl program. 

• Alert staff iaeiiibers to the procedures that 
will be followed: 

- Observation In each classrootij including 
inforial discussions with students and 
staff menibm and review of students' 
wrk 

- Group interviews with teachers, aides, 
support staff i councilg/coiiisilttees, prehts, 
district office staff; as appropriate 

- Review of currlcuium aaterials» student 
aclileveiii2nt and other outcoie data, school- 
wide policies and procedutfis, atid the 
school plan 

- 'Report of Findings and Suggestions" 

Clasari^oiii visits . The reviewers work with the 
school staff to assure that all ciassroois are 
visited and that resooTce specialist roois, Uariilng 
laboratories; aedia centers, and other ar^as where 
regular and special learning activities occur are 
included when appropriate. 

^ro»P latervlews . The purpose of group 
interviews is to discjss with similar Job groups 
(e.g., Jdl teachers) the key issues of ciirrlcului, 
instruction, staff developentj and school Improve- 
■ent processes. The review teai should base the 
interview questions on what has been learned so far. 
The Interview should provide evidence for verifying 
or Bodifyihg the teau's preliminary views, and 
extend its knowledge of the situation at the school. 



Grotip interviews generally are scheduied for 30 to 
^5 minutes; however; the teachers' interview should 
be an hour or nore, 

- - '-■ ^jth the principaUnd-key . 

iSStfiE!!!!' ^^^^^ the review, several tlises 
wUl be Set aside for inforiai and/or foraal 
discussions with the school principal arid key 
planners, These meetings serve to keep everyone 
abreast of: 

• Hov the review is proceeding 

e Areas in which InforiEatlon is incomplete or 
missing 

• Scheduling problems 

» Feedback on what has been learred about the 
program so far 

In addition^ the meetings provide ah bppbttu- 
nity for the team to receive feedback about how the 
'^^^^'^^ _^_J.^i"S.P"<:si''ed by the school comunity 
and to receive additional Information, 

0'igoing ieetihgs of the review team. Through- 
out the review^ the reviewers mast meet frequently 
to ensure consistency in their perceptions of the 
^^^J^ review, and their concepts 
of areas for improvement. 

The times that have hm found to be most 
productive for meetings of reviewers are; 

I Following the first few classroom visitF-to 
establish coiionality of observation 



• Preceding grbiip interviews— to deteriine 
questions to be exploriid and issues to be 
raised 

• At the end of each day of the review--tb 
discuss quality finding? and suggestions for 
those aspects of the program needing no further 
clarification, and to design strategies for 
coiiecting additional informatibn arid/or 
resoiviijg conflicts In inforifiatibn 

• Preceding the preliminary report to the 
principal and school planners at which time 
quality judgments and suggestions for increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the instructional 
program are prepared and the roles deterilned 
for the report to ^ made to the principal and 
school planners, By the end of this meeting, 
suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of 
the program should be framed, based on what 
has been learned about the school. 

- ^e ve i opment of Repo rt-of Findings with 
prtiictpaLaiHUey^hQisl planners . Early on the 
last day of the revleWj after all observations and 
interviews have been completed, the review team will 
meet with the principal and the saie group of key 



school plaririers who attended the review preparation 
meeting. This meeting has four objectivesi 

• To report findings and general suggestions 

• To select which of the suggestions will be 
developed into assistance plans and which will 
be stated for future implementation 

• To complete, in a collaborative effort, the 
dRveiopment of the selected suggestions for 
increasing the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tional program (This Is done by elaborating 
the gewral suggestions prepared by the review 
teaiD with concrete details specific to the 
school and its planning and implementation 
processes^) 

• To plan the best way of presehtihg findings 
to the entire staff 

"Report of Findings and Su^^gestions ." this 
report is presented in an open meeting involving' the 
entire staff and other interested persons in the 
school community, Chapter HI of this handbook 
explains this report in more detail. 
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CHAPTER il! APPLYING THE QUALITY CRITERIA 



This chapter describes the quality criteria 
general directions and cautions to 
reviewers for applying the criteria. The criteria 
are found in Appendix A. 

Conion Themes of the Quallty^Mterla 

The quality criteria are of two kinds-those 
that address specific curricula areas and those 
that address schbolwlde prpgram eleniehtSi Reviewers 
will iipte that while each criterion focuses on a 
specific part of the prograi, there are coninion 
themes that thread through each of the sets c i" 
criteria, in applying the curricular criteria, 
reviewers will observe instruction, review student 
work, and talk to students and instructional staff 
neaibfira to determine for each curricular area being 
reviewed: 

• What constitutes the curriculum, including: 

- What is to be learned (as documented by 
the written goals and objectives of the 
curriculum) 

- What is being taught 

- What students are learning 

i 'flie extent to which lessons and assignments, 
including instructional strategies, material, 
media, equipment, and so forth, are appropriate 
to: 



- The curriculum to be learned 

- The needs of the students 

• The extent to which lessons and assignments: 

- Extend beyond rote learning to 
application of what is being learned 

■ §PA°i._^^5 fundamental basic skills in 
acquiring curricular knowledge 

- Challenge students to think and 
communicate their thoughts 

- Enable students with special needs to 
succeed in the regular curriculum 

In applying the schbolwlde criteria, reviewers 
will be talking to staff members, observing thei at 
workj observing the interactions among staff members 
and students, and observing the operations of the 
school program to determine schdblwide effects on 
learning; that is: 

• The extent to which the culture of the school 
revolves around "the joy and importance of 
learning 

• The degree of alignment of the allocation of 
humsn and material resources, including 
staff development efforts, with curricular 
and instructional goals 
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• The extent to vhich the echbbl Is actively 
engaged with the parents and the wider 
school comnunity in cown support of school 
and conmunity goals 

• The presence of a living iinproveient process 
rooted in the learning culture which is cul- 
tivated by management practices and supported 
by policies and resources 



Cautio flB About Applyi ng^ th e Qualit y^Cfitetla 

No matter how well designed the procedure or 
how well prepared the reviewer ^ there will always be 
difficulties judging program quaiityi Reviewers 
should be aware of these di!ficuities and the 
potential consequences of each. 

Overgeneralizing . Necessarily^ the review is 
limited to a sample of situations for a given point 
tn time, curriculii content, students, and so on. 
Merely asstitng that this limited sampie ts typical 
is a mistake of overgeneralization. to avoid 
Overgeneralizatlon, the Initial impressions from 
observed samples must be supported by relating what 
students are doing to the work they are producing. 
This current work is then related to samples o! past 
work from the last severs' weeks. The observed 
activities and students' wc.x are discussed with 
the teacher, and explanations of how the activities 
fit ifl with the overall program for the year are 
asked for. The teacher's explaiiatibh is aii Impbr- 
taiit step in generalizing. Finally, observations 
in the various classrooms should be related to 
schoolwide programs and plans for programs. 
Reviewers should discuss this relationship with the 
\^ teacher, with people active in planning, and with 
school leaders, especially the principal. By 
fitting observation and explanation together In this 




way, it is possible, tb cbhstriict a hlstbrical 
picture bf the schbbl prbgraqi and tie it to the 
observed experiences of students. It is this 
picture and the tie to students whicn provide the 
framework for generalizing from specific observed 
data. 

Considering all students . In judging the 
extent to which each aspect of the program matches 
the standards of the quality criteria, reviewers 
must consider all students. When virtually all 
students receive curriculum and InsiructiOn as 
described In the quality criterion, that aspect 
pf the prbgram Is recbgnized as high quality, If, 
hbwever, a specific set bf students was receiving 
curriculum and instruction bf quality less than that 
described in the criterion, the review teai would 
frame a suggestion for improving the quality of 
program received by those students. 

Too impresslonlstic t While initial impressions 
are a valuable guide for pursuing a line of inves- 
tigation ^ they should be validated or rejected by 
careful exffliiination of appropriate evidence, This 
evidence should Include teachers' explanationSj 
students' work, or classroom observation. Initial 
impressions can be based upon situations which are 
not typical of the school. Reviewers are cautioned 
not to let these impressions color the review 
without verifying them. 

Tbb analytic . The reviewer shbiild hot jiist 
set lipbn the schbbl as ah active information 
gatherer, ferreting and figuring the whole time. 
This can lead to collecting data simply for the 
sake of collection rather than looking for the 
qualitative effect on the program. Reviewers should 
give the school an opportunity to disclose Itself in i 
its own way. Reviewers should, therefore, spend 
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sola time quietly allowing the atinosphere and teapo 
at that school to present itself. 

:i - Per s on a l bias -for or agalnBt specific materials 
or pr p grams . Use the criteria and procedures in 
this fliiilial, Reviewers should, keep in mind that 
what would hot work in one situation may work in 
another. Reviewers must be certain to observe how a 
program works for the school, rather than judgirg 
how it would or did work for them. Just because 
a program was best for a reviewer at his or her 
school does not mm that it should be judged as 
effective in another school. 

False poitti$e . this costly mistake occurs 
when a school staff Is doing a poor or mediocre job, 
and the reviewer tells them they are doing a very 
good Job, Wien this mistake is madj, the incentives 
for ifflprovement are undermined and the argtments for 
maintaining the status quo are reinforced by the 
review. 

Mfle_negsUyfe . Although this mistake can 
be most upsettingi it is not always as bad as 
the false positive. Schools which are found to 
be effective but not up to the quality criteria 
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are. of ten upset that they did not receive a top 
Ming (just as students used to getting A's 
^?'"PK" "ost over B+ grades)... In many cases, 
these schools are strong and confident enough iii 
their self-study to brush off the effect of a false 
negative.. In some cases, however; especially in 
schools which have made progress in developing more 
effective programs, a false negative rating caii be 
demoralizing. 

Reinforcing facades . An error is reflected 
by the collapse of the review process— which is 
intended to have a real and positive effect on the 
^'^"^^^^^"J^ )^^'^.^.^"^s~i"to a game. While concern 
for fairness is very important, it is less important 
than concern for the real job of educating students. 
Overattention to the technology and procedures of 
program reviews may subvert the intended effects on 
education and create a "fair" but expensive and 
wasteful game. Some school and district personnel 
complain that trying to do well on program, review 
forces "them to waste time building facades instead 
of teaching the .studeiits. Reviewers should not 
reinforce facade building in schools which want to 
do Well, Reviewers should concentrate on students' 
learning rather than paraphernalia of instruction. 
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CHAPTER III :_ THE REPORT OF FINDINGS AND 

SUGCESTIDNS FOR INCREASING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 



This cfiapter includes a description of the 
deveiopient and presentation of the "Report of 
Findings and Saggestions" for increasing the 
effectiveness of the instructional j)rojrai. While 
parts of this chapter will be useful to schools 
conducting self-study, the chapter is intended 
priiiarily for reviewers and school planners who are 
presentti^ the findingji of an external review and 
the resuittng assistance plans to the school 
comnunlty. 

What the "Report of Findings and Suggestions" 
Includes 

The report is both a written and oral preset- 
tation delivered at the conclusion of a program 
review. It grows out of a discussion of review 
findings between the review tean and the principal 
aiid key school planners. It is the ieahs through 
iSilch the diagiibstic portion of the review is linked 
to assistance resources within the school, district, 
county, and region, and is then comunicated to the 
school comnunity. It is the laost critical elenent 
of the entire review process. 

The report coiniiiunicates the three iajor 
eleneiits of the review: 

f the result of the diagnostic review of the 
school's cur riciliffl and instructional program 
and how it affects the students 

I The assistance plan for improving the effec- 
tiveness of the planned program, including 
the resources available for supporting the 
assistance plan 



• Ttie review process as a raodei for coiiecting 
and analyzing information about the planned 
prograiS in a way that results in imprbveinehts 
in the effectiveness of the curriculum and 
instructional methodologiee 

These elements are woven together to provide 
information to the school as to how the effective- 
riess Of the program can be sustained aiid/or 
increased. 

A successful "Report of Findings and 
Suggestions" is a stimulus for continuing program 
improvement. It not only confirms and extends the 
knowledge that staff and parents have about their 
program, but also assists the school in gathering 
and organizing resources supportive of the school's 
plan for improvement, 

the information the review team has gathered at 
the site, its best Judgments about the quality of 
the curricului and instruction, and the suggestions 
for increasing the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tional program are communicated in two phases: 

• During the deveiopient of the "Report of 
Findings and Suggestions" with the principal 
and key school planners, the teau recounts its 
findings, plans the best way to present these 
findings to the staff, and collaborates on 
the development of selected suggestions for 
increasing the effectiveness of the progran 
into assistance plans. 



t The "Report of Findings and Suggestions," 
offered at ah open meeting of the entire staff, 
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district representative, council, parents, and 
cpiiiunlty aeiber^i comunicates the results of 
the jli^nojis of the school's curriculaa and 
instriictiorai program, recognition of areas of 
program strength, suggestions for increasing 
the effectiveness of the Instructional program, 
and assistance plans that address selected 
iiiggestloiia for increasing school effectiveness 
In a way that encourages efforts to continue 
program improvenient. 

This two-phase reporting sequence helps 
deteriiilne that: 

t The diagnosis of program quality will be 
presented in such a way as to encourage 
ifflprovement effort? at the school. 

I The Suggestions for increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the instructional progrnm are 
appropriate and are likely to yield positive 
results. 

t The assistance plans will be complete and fully 
understood by staff arid reviewers. 

t School planners will become actively involved 
in the review and improvement procedures so 
""^y- 1^8^ similar methods when other 
carrtcuiar areas are to be reviewed Within the 
school's own self-study process. 

How the Report Is Developed 

Preparation for the "Iteport of Findings and 
Suggestions" Is concurrent with the process of the 
program review since the report is based on all the 
information the_ team arid school planners have 
gathered through the investigatory methods of 
observation, tntentew, and review of documents. 
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Inforniatlon is analyzeii, verified, synthesized, 
evaluated j and reported via the Quality Criteria. 

Cbrifefences of the review team members, held 
throoghoat the review, form a basis for the report, 
A picture of the school emerges from these 
conferences as reviewers: 

I Identify areas that require more information 
and plan strategies to collect it through 
observation, interview^ and discussions with 
the key school planners. 

i Review the school plan and all documented 
inforytion gathered during the visit. 

I Compare information collected with the key 
ideas in the quality criteria. 

i Identify potential areas for suggestions for 
iricreasirig the effectiveness of the Instruc- 
tional program, recognizing the school's own 
improvement process. 

ff identify the local and regional assistance 
resources by curricular areas so that sugges- 
tions may be coupled with the assistance plans. 

I Decide on the order of the preliminary report 
to Che principai and key school planners, how 
the discussion is to be guided and by whom, and 
the responsibility each reviewer will take. 



The Development of the Report nf FtntltngB 

IHiring the development of the report with the 
principal and key school planners, the review team 
it found wheri the members compared 
what they had learned about the program and its 
impact on the students with the Quality Criteria. 
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Questions about these findings be answered ^ 
tnforiatton verified, and the diagnostic pbrtibn-- 
the iflfotiation the team has collected that seels to 
identify what is preventing a high quality prograr- 
of the "Report of Findings and Suggestions" will be 
fraaed. The cooperation and collaboration of the 
principal and key school planners are essential in 
prdvidir^ suggest ions that are meaningful and are 
likely to produce results, and providing a bridge 
between the review teal and the rest of the school 
coiiiutilty so that perceptions are viewed as valid. 

It Is Inportant for all involved to recognize 
that the developnient of the Report of Findings is a 
working jneeting, After the najor findings of review 
are shared and discussed aiid the team's recbghition 
of ptogrim strengths and suggestions for increasing 
effectiveness are presented, t^e main task of the 
aeeting can be addressed-determining iich sugges- 

^!°"^L_^i^ into assistance plans 

and which will remain suggestioni;. lii a mutual 
effort the team, principal, and key pl&nners will 
build the selected suggestions into assistance 
plans. The completed assistance plans include 
proposed activities, strategies for impieiientation, 
resources needed, and ongoing planning and evalua- 
tion activities, Finally, these suggestions and 
agreed-upon assistance plans are woven into the 
"Report of Findings and Suggestions" as a working 
docuiasnt to be used by the school to guide further 
imprbvement efforts. 

^A^*^"^^ """St conduct the develbp- 
mentai meeting in a way which elicits liivblvenient 
from school staff, Many Schools will be knowledge- 
able about program review practices and procedures 
and will be ready to take an active collaborative 
role in the process* At other schools, the key 
planners will want the team to assume the majority 



of the respotislbiiity for reporting to the school 
and f raising the assistance plan,i. . It is the respon- 
sibility of. the lead reviewer and the team lembers 
to assess the readiness of the school planners to 
participate in the "Report of Findings and Sugges- 
tions" and to plan activities in accordance with 
the ■ibiiities of the staff. 

The "Report of Findings and Suggestions" for 
" Increasing the Effectiveness of the 
Instructional Prog ram 

Following the developmental meeting with 
the principal and key planners and the Joint 
development o_f selected, suggestions into assistance 
plans j the "Report of Findings and Suggestions" is 
presented to the remainder of the school staff, 
parents, and district office and comunity memberB. 
This report may be presented by the team, the school 
planners, or a combination of both groups. The 
purpose of this report is to: 

• present the findings of the review to the 
school cbiauhlty. 

I Provide the supporting evidence that 
contributed to the diagnosis of the program, 

I Present the sug^istibrts for imprbvihg prbgram 
effectiveness, Expand on the written state- 
ments by sharing the ideas and recowndations 
of the team and school planners on how the 
^^^M_''Al^rMP_3rentB can use the planning/ 
evaluation process for continued program 
ifflprovemeiit, 

• Diiscrlbe the assistance plan and resources 
that suppbrt the suggestions for increasip^ 
the effectiveness of the instructional program. 



A. professional, clear presentation that 
effectively recounts the diagnosis of the planned 
prograiii; reports the findtiigs of the quality review; 
recognizes the strengths of the program; aiid frames 
ifflproveiaeiit efforts through appropriate 
suggestions for Increasing effectiveness will be 
the final and lasting inpression at the school. 
Questions following the present fon are encouraged 
to clarify or expand points aade in the report 
^ilthbtigh tiie bulk of discussion should take place 
jring the developlertt of the report with the 
.'nclpal and school planners. 

In presenting the report, the review team and 
participating school staff members will: 

• Eiphastze that the review is of the whole 
planned prograiii, not of iiidivldual classrooms 
or particular parts of the program, 

I Explain how the Quality Criteria are used 
and how they relate to each other, 

• Recognize the effort expended by staff and 
others in Implementing the program and/or 
their effort in improving their program. 

• Prfflent the findings, recognizing program 
strengths and sharing suggestions for increas- 
ing prograu effectiveness and the assistance 
plans developed collaboratively by the team and 
key planners. 

• Open the report to questions and planners' 
clarifications. 

• Thank the school community for its 
hospitality, 



addition to the oral report of findings; 

the team wiii leave the following written report: 

i Stateiehts recbghizihg prograi strengths or 
high-quality aspects of the school program, as 
appropriate 

• The suggestions for increasing prograi 
effectiveness, Including those deve'ped 
into assistance and resource plans by the 
review team members and key school planners 

FoUow^Up to a Program Review 

.....The "Report. of Findings and Suggestions" Is a 
significant portion of the ongoing monitoring and 
evaluation of the school program for the purpose o^ 
modifying the schooi-ievei plan. 

In Schooi Impravement schools, the School Site 
eoancii (SSC) should take an active part in monitor- 
ing the follow-up activities that will grow out of 
the formal program review process aiid the Report of 
Firidiligs. 

In all schools the key planners should take an 
active leadership role in the implementation of the 
suggestions as well as the assistance plans. 

Program reviews are monitored by the State 
Department of Education aiid the results are used to 
provide assistance to schools, (Ustricts, offices of 
the county superintendent of schools^ and regional 
resources. For follow-up assistance in Implaiientinj 
the suggestions for program improvement, the school 
personnel should follow their assistance plans in 
contacting their district resources, their office of 
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the county superintendent of schools, the State 
Departlnent of Education, private or public insttta- 
tibhs, staff development centers within their 
areas, or whatever they decide would be best for 
then. While externE;l agencies should be aware that 
schools which have experienced an analysis of the 



effectiveness of their instructional program, 
whether internal or external, are lost receptive to 
prograiQ improveinent suggestions, the decisions about 
who should help in ifflpletaenting reconmendations or 
modifying the planned program rest with the school 
and the district staff. 
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Prograni review plays an inportent-part in realizing excellence in 
our sthdols",^ The revie* is a tiSe for school staff (nembers to step 
I???.!"? the press of jJay-'to-^^^^ 

CU98 the effectiveness of their program. Soch.self-DbservatioQ snd 
discQSsion should occur beforep during, and after the visit of the 

Jhe imrediate.benefits.gf basing 
program review on a. foundation of self-review are the decisions and 
plans to make specific improveinehts in the school curriculum arxl in- 
struction, Ihe ultimate benefit is improvement in student learning. 

This guide ia designed to 3e_rve_p both thejiaiting 

review tcamAiB and staff's reviewing of the school. The standards of 
quality contained in this guide are premised oh two tenets-what makes 
fiDj[[.ecUy?_?<^f]ooijnd_wha^^ educated person. Both beliefs grow 
from traditions of public schooling in American democracy, These ideas 
have been refined by recent experiences and research in efforts to 
improve schools, 

..Ire the chjracter^ an effective school? The Task 

Force on Standards for Effective Schoois has identified sixteen factors 
it believea are found most often in California schools with effective 
instructional programs: 



i Academic focus 
I Rigorbfjs content 
I ft safe and orderly 

environment _ __ 
I Coordinated curricaiom 
i Haxiilium use of time 
I RegylaLhomework. _: 
I Opportonities for student 

responsibility and involvement 
I Structured staff development 



• ^.^?f^!)^NdirKted inst^ 

• Variety of teaching strategies 
I High standards arid expectations 
f Regular. assessment 

• instructional leadership 
I Widespread recognition 

I Home-school cooperation 

and support 

i Sense of community 



Ifiat should stulents be like asjheyjmerge froffljelementaiy school 

on their_w8i_k adults? Students should have a 

solid foandation_in three kinds of learning: skills, kndwled^, and 
.^?.^RC.3'i...8olid .^?y!ldition_of skiJii includes both Jhe: rydimentpry 
skills^ such as a comprehension of number facts in mathematics; and the 
higher level akillSi including learning how to fortiulate and solve 
PLl'll^!?! !^?*_t?.*?fly?^^ interpret information^ how tp.draw.infer- 
ences, how to evaluate complex situations, how to think critically, Yow 
to express thou^tB ldglcaUy ^^a^^^ in witten and oral fornix and 
how to form independent judgments. The knowledge students acquire 
should have a clear academic focus, building on a base of oral lah- 
S^^S^tjeading, writing, and jath skills, Students should 
have extensive experience with literature, science; history; social 



sciehcesi visual and performing arts^ physical education; and health. 
Finally^ students should understand the values that are the cdrner- 
J.^ey. 3!)oyl^_*ve]op a basic senw of civic 
responsibility and the beliefs that form the ethical and moral bonds 
of our society. 



To give students this ftuihdatidri, the school must plan and carry 
out 8 quality curriculu^^^^^^ 

clearly _definedj and instructionai materials; instruction^ and. aaseaa- 
ment should be aligned so that every student is guaranteed inStrucUdn 

.^9.r^?!'..on balance of sk^^^^^ 
level expectations should be established for readings in iitcraturc, 
social science, history, and sciehcej for quantity and quality of writ- 
ing assignments; for field, and laboratory experiences in science;: for 
homework assignments, both as independent pnctice and long-tcri 
Pl'?Jf'.f^^?J.ll^L^^^^_J|[^^ ?rilJ??l?Dtatipn8 
and discussion, these. rich and active learning experiencea should 
encompass the major skills, knowledge^ and values of the eleientary 
cyrricujum, WignmenLor instructional materials, assesawnt, learning 
activities; and instruction with clear corricoiar goala is a lajot 
factor in school effectiveness. 

Students with special ^eedj also need thiajdlid foundation of 

disadvantaged;. iimited*English-proficient;.and handicapped should be 
geared toward helping students succeed in the regular progri, Ser* 
yices for high Bbility stydeni^ remove ceilings,. raise the 
conceptual level; and extend. the depth and breadth of the recuiar pro- 
gram. These services should not displace a balanced curricululii. In 
addition. to_the traditionaljategorical needs; '"or which additional 
funds are often available; the regular program should also focus on 
.°';.'?6.^...9l^.oypJ .P.[_?t^ 88 the average students and the quiet, 

nondisruptive underRchievers. 

The_ standards fo.r_guility_inJhi8_gyide Jncorpor 

stout the effect of sound pedagogical practice on students. The amount 
of time students are actively engaged in learning correlates with how 
mychjhey learo. Student^engagcjhemselyes.in.learni 
naturai curiosity is focused on the content of the corriculw; when 
they are active participants in lear^^^^ arc chalieng|d 

by the task and yet have a high chance of exceeding. To create such 
quality learning experiences, teachers must p_lin and carry out an 
orderly, flow of enga^inq classroom actiyitica. which fQcyajtydent?;! 
interest on the curriculum content, ihiie students need to develop 
the self-discipline to work independently, learning requires Jirect 
contactjfith the teacherat cerU^^^ Jhese timcsjfv 

elude initial exposure to new content and skills and toiodeling^ 
The critical times also include promptly responding to student wrk 
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(especiaUy to check preliSiharj 'ihderstandiha end during initial 
prickicing of n^Jkil Is)) ^coaching, the student during extended appli- 
ciitioM of previousljf learned iiaterisl, and guiding arid ehcburs^ihg 
''^''^•^**.^*'J^i''''J"l"?r«h8t^ the teacher's enormous 

Influence. on. the. chiate of the ciassroom ia of.giest ifliiSdrtance in 
de»eloping the students' sense of the value of iearnihg and their 
^!*l'?U?!'t'!*liJoHlliJD^.pex^^ fti.li.ties.. Final lyj each child's 
findiientai need to be recognizedj respected, and earsl for is the 
foondatton for the telHlihg/reirhing relationship. 

In the. ef fertile lieicntary classrool, teachers have primary 
responsibility for ihstruction, Ihe primary foeua on the teacher's 
tiie is onjnstruction, A variety of teaching strategies is eiiipioyed, 
based on both the content to be learned m the needs and strengths of 
the student. Learning ti« is extended through regular homewrk, and 
the atudent's progress is nnitored through regular sssesaieht. 

School is a place to learn. All children have the right to ah 
environient condocive to leafniiig, free frbiii threats of disruption iid 

\'^J^*^li^MA^A!iM%M&,^ Students, feei secure »d 
have.gogd.ioraie when they believe their schosl (prates on- the basis 
of £iear roleB-snd: expectations. Students can cbirt oh all stiff to 
apply the riilea fairly arid with cbrisistent consequences, the students' 
scadeiic lesrning tiie is protected froi disraptions, shether the 
source of disruption is other students or stiff SMibers attending to 
nbninstructional jctivities. Jhe potential disruptive effects of pull- 
put jirograns on the intended beneficiaries have been jiniBired by using 
io-ciaasrooi services coordinated with the stuJent'a regular progrp. 
Staff attention ia allKated justly to all students, with an emphasis 
on responding to the students'. positive efforts to learn. Ihus, the 
shy; quiet children receive their share of appropriate encouragenientj 
■l."."9..«ith those^ith lore^ and those who. create diator- 

baricea. .Likewisej stsff wsnbers are treated juctly, with ah eiiipsis 
on acloioijledging excellence in teaciiihg, 



A lajoi Btrstegy in iiiiprdving and sustaining the effectiveness 
of a schbol is staff development. Jhe program review stsndards are 
preiised^gn two factors associated with quality staff developmeht pro- 
graas: (1) slignisent of the content of the staff development progran 
with agreed on school goals and priorities; arid (2) application of 
somd pedagogical methods in deliverv of the staff development. 

...J.he.ichooJ's. plans for improvements in-Cutriculii and instruc- 
tional nethoda-isill have direct implications for the cbntent of staff 
f'«.''6.J.P^ht. .Ihere.8hguid.be broad. parUcipat in the.plannjng.of 
the program, and unique needs of staff members should be met. Ihe 
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major allocation of staff devglopment resources should be for priority 
improvements in curriculuni and instruction, For staff develpppnl to 
have_ the; intended effects on staff, it must, inJtseif, be w.exanple 
of good- instruction. For exiiiple, if the staff iieSbers are learning 
hew akilla, tnere jhould^b^^ gfJhe.skillB ano practice sod 

follow-up coaching should be. provided. for staff ifieinbero in their osh 
classrooms, -b other words, staff development Should be designed as a 
high quality learning experience for adults. 

Strbhj leadershi^^ cr it ic.8l_ factor in.piiiningiJmpi^ 
ingi and evaluating a school program jhich is effective for stodenta; 
Leadership ia not merely certain attributes of ah ihdividuaii but 
rather the focusing of the working reiationshipB of everyone at the 
school on a common purpose. What people expect frdii, and deliver to, 
L..^ another should be primarily influenced by their shared vision of 
what they are trying to accomplish.. Ibe organizational atroctmes, 
flianagenient systems, formal and informal alldcatidna of recognition M 
^^^^^h ^^ JPP^op^ll'iPOJrreM^" especially time, should all 
reflect the priorities inherent in this coimion purp()5e; 

Clearly^, the.princip.'s^ provide effective leadership, 

Ihe principal can clarify the. vision mi channel the resources (hiish 
and fittal), syatems, and organization toward that vision, Ihe princi- 
pal should place prioriti_es_gn setting goals and high standards, super- 
vising and evaluating instruction, coordinating the curriculum and 
monitoring student progress, and supporting staff. But the principal 
cannot jingle-handedly^ leadership. As staff maiibers 

show initiative in farthering the achievement of the cdiiiidn purpe, 
they should be encouraged to take such initiative. Each staff »e«- 
MjoiiexesponsAbility for supporting both administrators and 
coiieagoes in their efforts to achieve the cdUidn purpose. 

Ih_ere aje a number, of ways in. which the sharing of a ciJinQn pur- 
pose is cultivated. Ihe particular iiiix and sequence will depend bh 
the personal strengths jnd.weaknesses of adminxstrators and staff at 
the school, as well as the current situation at the school. Nonethe- 
less, ingredients which bring about commonality of purpose include 

(1) commitment of t^^^^^ board, superintendent, and principal} 

(2) professionaLconsensusj (3) broad parUcipatidh in the develdpSnt 
or refinement of the purpose] and (4) the.inspiring readership of one 
Of .more, individuals, .finally, for the common, purpose to have a posi^ 
tive effect on students; the purpose liiiist be based bh a valid idea of 
**^.^t Jf^ J^ycated periqn sh^^^^ at school; . it must encompass 
aspirations fo: all children; and it must incorporate a sensible idea 
cf what makes a school effective. 
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READING 



Ihe reading criterion focuses on the effect of the reading 
pros'™ P" students, It dea^^^^ completeness of contentf 
wentification of slciiis and concepts to be learned, rsige and 
depth of content to be learned, arid aspects of instructional 



methodology that are unique to readin|. In applying this cri- 
t"io"j.".^Aider__a.ll students participating in all proqrais 
offered by the school. 



_ Wl-stuJentij "we learning to read with understanding j think 
critically ib(wt:*Jt they readj, and enjoy and respond actively 
toiiiportant literary works. Within the franewrk of reading 
for leaning, the focus for reading progresses in stages from 
|l(ill acquisition to fluency and finally to reading to learn. 
Students learn to read in the early grades, steadily increase 
their^ fluencj' through the liddle grades, and use their reading 
in the upper grades as a priwry vehicle for learning. Stulents 
at ail grile levels respdhd with ideas and opinions which go be- 
is explicit _in the text as well as comprehend literal 
■eaning.. ['artherj they investigate, jvaluitet and integrate 
^^^°f"."ti<?!iJ"^ J^e_M_ofjTC cofliplexity and a()ply their 
reading. experiences to m contexts. Students use reading to 
gam knotledge in litisrature, iatheraatics, science, social 
science, ind fine arts, 

_ ^ Literature is a major part of the reading program. Stu- 
dents regularly read and are read important literature, both 
from resiQired and recommended lists. They discuss what the 
literature means in both personal and cultural contexts. 
frcquentJiscussion and writing address the iSbral arid social 
issues atticalated in the literature, Teachers use literature 
to f^xtend the studen^^^ and to explore CDiiiifldn 

values. Practicing authors are brought into the school to work 
with students. 



Stixlerits learn to ent^^ explore the wide world of hoiian 

experience accessible through reading; they regulirly acquire 
new inforroLtion and perspective throufi reading a variety of 
materials, including literary works, textbooks, newspapers, 
trade books, and encyclopedias. They read about f«i liar and 
interesting topics and relate new information to what they 
already know about the topic. Through discussion m writing, 
students intersct with the teacher axJ one iwther about what 
MM of workbooks is kept to a miniios. 
ftujents hayeieasy. access to a variety of boiJks and jieriddicals 
in. the classroom and have regularly scheduled periods for self- 
^!.l.^cted reading djring class, time. The rssource^ that supple^ 
ment the regular reading piogriiij including the liidiry, enhance 
art extSfxJ classroom instruction, 

Teachers, the princijial, and other adults at the school 
express enthusiasm for reading, 'sachers and students view 
reading and writir^g as purposeful hJan conwuiication inch is 
essential, desirable, plessiirable, and attainable, All ato- 
Je.nta, including; the. l_e_ss.able and those who hwi limited pro- 
ficiency in the English Isnguage, are enthusiastic abou the 
;.^^.^"9..P.r.09.r*«.^_ .^ea^^^^^^ and mate.iais are sdjosted 

to accpminodate special needs and encourage participation for all 
students: 



I Beginning reading provides for continuous anc systematic 
develoj)ment of skills within the franework of reading for 
meaning. 

• III? fpcus.of the reading corricaium shifts progressively frcm 
skills development to reading for fluency and to reading to 
learn. 

' fo^''e.*ing il e^^ students develop skills in 

the fbiir levels of comprehension: 

- Literal: grouping information explicitly stated in the 

• Interpretive: formulating ideas or opinions that are 
bawd u^n the text read but not explicitly stated 

- Applicative: connecting or integrating new information^ 

."".^.'P^ and feelings with previous 

experience and knowledge 

" ^'^tkall syhthcsizirig, analyzingj or evaluating the 
iidi0ri8i r6Bd 
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• students reilmaj^orJiterBtgre as an integral part of 
their regular reading prograti. 

" Literature selections include poetry, dratia, biography, 
fiction; and nonfiction; 

■ students explore Ihe cp^^^^ of a common heritage as 
tr.animitted.through .the use of high quality literature, 

- Students discuss snd write abbiit the ideas contained in 
literature, 

- Studejits are guided in their reading by a list of sug- 
gested titles. ^ 

- Practicing authors work with students who are learning to 
write poetry, stories, and other literary forms. 

• New vocabulary is regularly introduced in the reading pt^ 
gram, and students are familiar with the origin and history 
of words. 
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I students read a tfide variety of materials to develop reading 
sknh,Jn_creBse_ reading fluency^ and gain new information. 
Reading materials inclodet 



lextboqka: 
Newspapers 
Irade books _ 
Encyclopedias 



Short stories and ^vels 
Poetry and plays 

Biographies and books 
about our.sociaii physical, and 
inbral worlds 



i Students discQss what they are reading with the teacher and 
^ith one aiotf«r» They frequently jrit^^ 
reading y and^rkbook usage for comprehension development is 
kept to a ji)iniinijn» 

i Hethods for motivating.stodents are employed regularly by the 
teaching staff arid ihcliidei 

- Reading assignments about topics r*iich spark interest iand 
natural curiosity 



- Use of reading to learn about our social, physical, and 
moral worlds. 

- Self-selected reading jaterials 

• I^PPMrAste .Piling frbmjdu]t8_a^ 

- Opportunities for students to hear stories that ^re read 
filcod 

Students with special needs participate in a reading progrffii 
that is-ccoducted in concert with the regular reading pro- 
gram. Special reoiing servicM^ aid dp not occur 
in lieu of the regular reading program. lo the extent 
pdissible, students with special needs should read the same 
material and discuss the same ideas and concepts as other 
students. 
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mm LANGUAGE 



The written language criterion focusei on the effect sf 
Written language, jjrggrai.gn stulents, It is buiit.on the 
beiier that writing is an effective tm\ for co(tii6!r;.'.catibri arid 
Bhoold be part of thelnstructidral program at all grade levels. 
Ihe criterion alio focuses on the coinpleteneas of content; 



_ Sritin^ ill valued 88 an effective tool for comunication 
and is reinforced at.cli grade levels. Ihe standards and 
expectations for written language are clearly defined and 
l"Ple«e!)tedlt_8ll_ grade Jevel?^^ .'-ludentg at all skill. levels, 
inciuding thoae with iimited-Englii"*' proficiency, are involved 
daily in writir^ *tivities which Tocus on effective coraiunica- 
tioh. Students' writing fluency is developed through practice 
in writing for a variety of purposes and audiences Jnd on a 
range of topics in a variety of fols. St^^^ aid prac- 
tice all the stages or steps of writing: prewriting, writing, 
responding, revising, editing, developing skills with the con- 
ventions of writing,, evaluating, and post-writing. Students 



• J.l]?re_ are. written .standards sn.d.exp£ctationg for student 
writing which are known aid uaed by all teachers. Students 
write every dsy. 

I K-1 students part: ipate in _a_clj_vl ties which facilitate 
thj tri_n8Uign_ fioLcoiiiiiiunicating through speaking to 
coBBunicating through writing! 



- Stwlents talk about cxperieoces and their responses are 
recorded in writing '"or their later use. 

- StudLents illofitrate what has been written through their 
prt activities. 



- Student iliostrations, along with writi,,; ^orda, are 
displayed. 

- Stiirients learn the written syiiibdl svslen ss -ell as the 
basic conventioha of the English laiguege. 

• Students use Writing skills in their daily «iik. Teachers 
respond to *»iat is i\5iii(tiunicated as well as tc the quality of 
the writing in all cnntent areas. 

• Studenta experience sll of the following stages or steps in 
the writing process: 



identification of skills and concepts to be learned^ range and 
depth of content, and appropriate instructional methodoiogy 
accompanying the written language carricolon. In iapplying this 
criterion, consider all students in all progrms offered by the 



.""tferstand and apply, the conventions of .writing, . including 
gramiiiari usage; capitalization, pirictuatibn, sptllingj para- 
graphing, and fdrnat to the assignments they cwpiete. Students 
receive ongoing feedback on their writing, m! '.heir dm work 
is uspd tfl reinforce the conventions, liic writing activities 
^"._*f^.^^'^^^..3'L'^?!)tsjre_engagd help theii!. orqgfiize »d clarify 
their thinking and generate nd express li^ically and 
clearly, Students use writing in a ineKUogfiii way t^ith evi- 
oent purpose in all areas of the curricu'.m, TcchnioiieB and 
approactes. for teaching writing are vatted to match ot'jdent 
needs^ dritirig skills are reinforced, fipplic^;; and e^t.?^ded by 
inclusion in other curricular areas. 



Prewriting activitieisi, such se stc," r'eliing ... rfriatlc 
activities by teachers and st *jd( : ^ . ,rr- r^fit orltli.^g , 
c]u_st_e_ring _wcrd3 and ideas, diactWu g lasira and ideas, 
reading literature, and interviewine 



Writing activities, such as writing (or a variet) of 
purposes and audiences; about a variety of tpyics rffJiited 
to reidihgs (e.g.i book repor';;), pxp<;-ienc?s (letietsj, 
observ-'^ons (nature studies), and ideaf {essays); and in 
a *'^ri of forms slich ss s^crieSj poeinSj drama, and 
expositoiy composition<j 

Reapondinq activities, such as whole-class and fwiall-group 
r.E3pons.^.8_easign.3j_ii8ing rep.rodgced. copies of students' 
work; written responses to each other's i^riting; compari- 
son of different versions of the same pi(?(:e of writing; 
and consultation with inclivirfjal etud^nte regarding their 
writing 

R^^Aayg activities, such as adding detail, deleting 
repetition! clfirifying voice, point of viewi dnd aud 
substituting and arranging; and using comments of peers 
and teachers 

editing srtivities^Buch as using. »i editing checklist} 
editing tf,e works of peers arid other indiiUduals; using 
.r'^.^^rer,ce& or handbooks on usage, .grammar, and ott^r 
convcritions of writing; and conferring witn teachers 
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- Activitiii-that develop siciii with tb conventions of 
jffUiag i Biich U prewitir^ exerciijSij that generalTvocS)^ 
uIiF5i:diM of the conventionB 88 the ne»?d 

becoMes evident.in the studant^B. siting;. editing viih 

uw..^f Jp?l!if)§ ^!)d Pl^cjtyajjiol]. cHe^^^ 
IhaLMke.effictiye usejf (irmarand ysaae handbpgksj 
practicing aentence-combtning activities tojilnetrate 
sentence conatri" tion, variety^ and ways of achieving 
eco/iomy of expie^ )ion| and anaiysia of stodents' writing 
sidlle 



* E'^lfl^on activities! soch. aa evaiasting atodent. writing 
only after i_ fjnal Jr af t has been^re^ instructing 
atudenta on how to evaluair their, own writing. and that of 
their peers, and dasshlde evaliiating aptnpte papers in 
clasa 



- Po sf ^writinq xtivities, 8Qch- as. displaying atodent writ- 
Ing on a Dulletin board or in ttic cdiiiliity, pyblishing 
sti^CT^^^ in B_8chgol_qLcgpyfiity_ne^^^^ or_in c 
classroom col -^tion, exchanging student writing between 
clasaei or. bci . Sj and recognizing super ior__s^^^^^^^ 
writing through contestSi awards^ and annooncenenta 
during asseiiiblies 



I All . students, irchding those with limited proficiency in 
English, are expfriehcihg a writing pro^rii ih eech jajor 

area.of.the curriculiJDj learning the uniq« writing reqaire- 
ments of.earh^ lechniqoee and approaches are varied as 
appropriate to individual atudent needa. 

• ^l!^!"'-^ '*':*?*ement ia^i^ 
bps};::. Tiise sssessments include holistic and ansiytic 
<f student writing salplea* Parents are kept 
inkim . I student progress in writing. 



I 



I 



ORAL imm. 



language criterion. focoBCB on. the effect of tHe 
Msl.langoage progrii-dii students. Cdiipleterieaa oF contentj 
ijjnti' iCBtion. of sldlla *)d coiteptaAo, bejearneii, the rmqe 
j..iL ^1^- g^jj ^j^g inskroctionai niethsdolbgy 



.8P.priate tgjral lBft',.iage are considered; m ^plyi-.-'i mi 
criterion; consider all students in all progria offr, ' >v/ i^-" 
school . 



:^ Ihe oral langoage corricolui ii clearly defined and is 
ijpleniented throughout each grade level on a regular basis. 
StuJents are learnir^ 8f^ jpply^^ and speaking skills 
if): a range of aituationa and comKricstion fdSs, for various 
porpoBea 8nd_8udierice8, arid in a variety sf speaking styles. 
Ment^are applying, criticei listening skilU; are effectively 
com«iunicBting feelings, experiences, khbwledp, arid ideas with 
fliBhcy awl clarity I arxl: are increasing^ their rgasoning ability. 
All atydentfl are involved in activities designed to increase 
their confidence ind skills in public spesking, fhe oral Isn- 
guage activitiea at all grade levoia build m the siodents' m 
acadeaic, personal, wi social experiences. 

Mchera and other adolts lodel correct arid effective 
listening and apetidhg skills. Teachers support and reinforce 



students listening and speaking skills by promoting coover- 
sation, discuBsioni prer^ntations, and critical iiatening. 
Assessment of the stud, .s' speaking and listening skills is 
ongoing and is uaed as a basis for planning of instruction; 

Students wth special lariguage rieedij including lisited- 
EngllBh-profiCient students^ sixjskers of nonstandard English, 
and jxceptiDoally shy students, learn English through oril 
language activitiea deaigned to addreas their apecific needs. 
Ihsy continue to increase their orsl akilis as they apply then 
to^the learning of subject area content. The dialects or 
primary Im^cc jf apeakevs of nonstsndard Engliah and other 
.lajl"«9eiB;_e trested.with respect by the .staff . leisbers arid 
other studenta as they learn to master standard Erigliah. 



I Students learn and apply listening aid apeaking skills in a 
variety of contextaj 

- Situatio(w~inforlal, formal, and :' ;.<.:peu.)n8l 

■ PyrpoAes-infoMnij. learning j. per.auading, evaluating 
ipes.sagesj facilitating social interaction, aharirig 
feelings, arid liairig iiagiriativej creative expression 

■ iudi:enjce8--clas8i8te8j teachers; peers; family, and 
commity 

- Coi«unic8tionjori8--conver8atlon, group discussion; 
interview j drama, public speaking, and orsl interpfets- 
tion 

- Speaking styles 

• ^'?^*".^.V!''''?l*^.8y8t(5ptic ins^ ianguage 
^icbirbiibleslianguage creation, comprehension; and uti- 
lization. . Instructional activities appropriate to the 
develdpiierital rieeds and abilitiea of the students address! 




• Intovition - Organization 



• Stdent_8_regul8r.iy.p8rticipate in activities to develop their 
oral language skills, such as! 

• Presenting orsl material through reporta, drama, and 

speeches 
< Debating issues 



- Hdldif^ discusBijns on specific to?ic8_ 
■ Sharing ideaa, experiences, and feelings 

I Students participate in activitiea which build confidence in 
speaking such asi 

- rtioral readirej ■ Driatic activities 

- ReaJers' theater - Storyteiling 

i Teachers »kI other adu'(.8jodeLcorrect and effective listen- 
ing_andjpeaking akillsj aupport and reinforce students' oral 
language skills by prtioting conversstionj discussions, and 
.8.t.o.Lytel.Li.ng.L8nd_co.isipUntly reward students for osiiig 
correct oral ianggage; 

• T^cfiers assess the students' orai.coraionicatlon skills 
th' oughooi the. year, giving regular feedback. A variety of 
assessment methods is used, including teachers' continooua 
monitoring, Jiscossion of the results of etandardized mi 
criterion-referenced teats, interpretation of audience-bssed 
rating scflles, and use of self-evalflation instruiBnts. 

• Studerits. with 8pecialJjngu8oe._oeeda, incioding iinited- 
tngliah-prpficient.atudents, students who speak noristBridard 
Englifihi.Bnd exceptlonjlly shy stiidente, learn «d develop 
Englit I through oral language activities. Ihey continue to 
increase their oral skills as they apply them to the learning 
of subject area content, 
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_:: JM. jiiMe^^^^^^ criterion focuses on the effect of the 
mathematics, program, on the student^. . .Itjeila with Ah^^ 
plet!ne9s of the carricaiam, the developmrnt of essential 

The mathemstics curricuiu? engages stujjnts^curw^^ 
and sense of inquiry in i^ll-defined content that inclodes all 
atrands atjll trade levels. Essential understsndinga are 
distinguished from those that provide^greater .depth and 
breadtK, and all boys and girls develop these, understandingsj 
St ud en ts master the aing le-digi t number^ facts and , with 
appropriate use of the calcalator, ace corifortable with and 
proficient in numerical COTplitatidns; they rirjtinely estimate 
before any.calcylation and yse the (wst sppropriate c^^ 
tionai method and tool for each calculation. Lessons snd 
assignments are structured to emphasize student iHderstanding 
and ability to use mathematicsi Jtudents understand the 
structure and logic of mathematics and ase the language of 
mathematics. 

Problem solving is a major part of the mathematics 
prp|r_p , ^|;ud_ent3_Bre regularly involved in formulating 
problems. ana in. choosing approaches and. strategies for .solving 
the probleinst All students are taught and- understand how to 
^ork thrpygh.the stages of pr'obl§ solving. Ihey are encbiir 
to.be.inventivej goess^.snd estimate, their natural fascination 
with how piizzlir^ prbbleiiis are ^Iveil is encouraged mi mi to 
ioUvate. discussions,. oTJtra^^^^^^ tacticj. ..Ihey Jre 
frequently asked. to explain, what they are doing and why. and io 
judge the reasdhijlehess of the answers they generate. Students 



InBtructidn_ covers the strands of number, liieasureriient, 
geometry! patterns and fiiictions^ statistics and p^^obabil- 
ityi logic; and algebra in all grade levels. 



I Earxtct'^am. and instruction focus on. stbJentsV understanding 
of fmd:*iehtal "cdhcepta rather than tHeir ability to (tiemorize 
algbritis or computatibnal prc'"''j.j:e8. 

I E8Benj_i8l_yMerj_yndi_ngs are distingui^ fron those that 
provide greater depth and breadth. 



Jcachera are clear on.the essential understandings.andjn 
ho^ the learning of specific concepta and skills depends 
on these understandings. 

Instruction ia organized to ensure that every student 
acquires these Jiderstandings. 



understandings and problel*solving ability, and the instruc- 
tipnal. setting for the study of mathematics, in applyinr; this 
criterionj consider all students participating in alt p^ograns 
by the school. 



are challenged with both. the real world and abstract problems, 
including complex situations that require the m of higher- 
level thinking skills. 

r.ncepts and skills from all atrands m interwoven, 
reinforcedj and extended through lessons »xI m^^^ 
that students experience mathematics as a.cwwlalive sdbject. 
New concepts are studied first in terms of students' concrete 
experiences; manipylatives and other concrete materiala are 
used to ^able students ta gain direct experience with the 
underlying principle of each concept^ Lesspns incorporate^a^ 
build on skills and concepts previously learned* The instruc- 
tional- aetting is varied nd provides students with the opportu- 
nity for individual work| amall-sroupj coo(»ratiye learning 
activitiea, and whole-class participation. Student grouping ia 
based on dngoing asseswn': of student need. 

Supplementary services are coordinated with the regular 
mathematics program to fbciis oh fi/jdaiientala as they are pr^* 
s^nted in the. regular program and do not rely on repeatirr^ 
low-ievpi skills from earlier grSes.. Ha^^^^ 
dlBclpIinary;. students m their. mathematical skills in other 
subject areas in a variety of situations. 



i Patterns and functions; statistics and probability;, snd 
giMetry _axe JaulHt eac^^ with the subject metter 
graduaiiy increasing in complexity. 

I InsbucUon emphasizes.irderstff^^^^ of iathwnaUcal 

concepts and promoter the uae of the language of mathematics. 



I Students add^ subtract,. multiply;. and divide i^ole nunberaj 
decimala, and fractions with facility and accuracy. 

. Students use estimation tn aid in selecting a method fot 
ex_act calculation and to establish the reawniblenesi of 
results. 

- 5tujent_8__u8e mmt8l arithmetic for all aingle-di^it opera- 
tions and for simple manipulations such js doutjjingy 
halving, and multiplying or dividing by powtra of ten, 
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- students use the calculator correctly and confidently 
when mental calculation would be. difficolt or when 
pencil-end-paper calculation would be inefficient, 

- Students use computer programa, as apprdpriste, to 
perform extensive or repetitive calculations, to simulate 
ml situations, and^^ perform^experinients that aid in 
the inderstanding of raathematicai concepts, 

t All students are Uu^^ht.and understand how. to work through 
each stage of probleni solving, incloding problem exploration^ 
formulation, strategy development, solution activity, and 
interj)retatlon of results. Lessons and assignments are 
designed to inclodei 

- iprking through. the stages over time 

- Fomulafing several problems froo a given description of a 
situation 

- Representing the same infortnation in different »(ays, e.g. 
verbal, graphic, and symbolic ' ' 

- Sorting with more or less information than necessary 

• Jroblem-solvini approaches are_defflon3trBted and discussed, 
ftjltiple-solution methods are emphasized; 

• In working with more complex situationsj students: 

- Eowiulate Biid Irodel problems. 

- Screenjeleyant from irrelevant information, 

- Drgenize inforniation; 

- Hake conjectures and test their validity. 

- Analyze patternsiand .relationships. 

- lise Inductive and deductive prbleases. 

: ^^.^^•i^fro^evaluatyite^^^^^ approaches; 

* ^ii^J^d. test solutions. 

* interpret results; 

• LiMns. of ten .begin with imaginativ> situations likely to 
engage stodenta* curiosity. 

* Students apply previously learned skills to situations 
they have not seen before, 



- Students relate concepts to natural sibfatidns in and out 
of school. 

I Lessons and assignments interweave the strNs arid appro- 
priate concepts and skills from previous les:!Qns; new or 
extended concepts are connected to w.;al. students alre^y 
know, 

i Students at all grade levels expenenr? concrete repesenta- 
t ions of new concepts as a fouhcatidn for symbolic repre- 
sentations. Ihere is a smooLh transition from concrete to 
abstract. 

• Students wori_in_^roupi;i-^ suitable to the content and 
matched to student needs arxl strengths; for exiaple: iJiole- 
class discussidn/explorationi smal 1 ^^^^^ in problem 
solving, individual work, peer tutoring pairs. 

• fill sti^ents are assessed at the beginning of the school year 
and regularly throughout the year, leechers use the rejults 
of student assessment to dett*niine the need for reteaching 
and further practice. 

• ^.^..?*^^Ar?.._i.^trdcluce^ and provide, guided practice for 
new. concepts before stodenb. proceed on their di^ *Sework ' 

^"°^P^"*I.^"^ PTActice of .cgncepts that have been 
^Mejed in class. There is daily review of homework 
concepts, 

• Studentsjeceiying.reme.diii.i cover ali.the core 
fundamentals, ov the mathefliatics program. Reirjedial work is 
keyed to regular classrodin instruction, 

I Computers are a isajdr tool iif education. Their value in 
^restihei geqmttric d^ 

?i§ulating_reai*ii!'e aituationsj and generating nonerical 
sequences. and paJterna is recognized. Students are dcvel- 
ihg their flUilities tr interact with coiinjater programs in 
.. yi.inclividusiized r-sys to explore and experinient with 
r,-hematical concepts. 
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SCIENCE 



Jhj lciepce_crUerlon^ft^^^ nn llv effcLf < _^e_ttience 

progrfiiii on the students* It d^e,^ ^ith the cn^ ' \m of the 
science progtBin, identifiCB':ion of the aki', cdhci-pts to 
be learned I the range ano <)epth of t!?e cer.tent, ind the 



___St_ixjM8ji9cover_M leam.foyt Jhe.njtyral iiorld by 
using the iethoda of science as extensions of their om curios^ 
ity and wonder. Students acquir; kho*ledge of the biological 
and phyaical sciences from a balanced science curriculum nhich 
includes the findanental cprtepts, terms^ processes, and skills. 
Building on their underatanding of scW 
learn about the logic of the scientific method, the techniques 
of the science labdratdry, and the applications of science to 
the world 8rojiKj_us_._ Studentsjlso develop the science proccBS 
or critical t^.inki^g skilla of science! observing, comparing, 
organizing, inferring, i^elating, and plying. 

Instructional lethods and the aequential ihtrodyction of 
new experiences in the priiiiar^ gradesjay the foy^ for 
iorf_ concept oal content in the intermediate grades. Instruc- 
tional methods emphasize uaing scientific techniques as learning 



instructional iie.thodologicLtha^ enable 8ludentBjg_.K 
necessary skills and knowledge. in science.. J)en applying this 
criterion, consider all students participating in all progtiiis 
offered by the school. 

techniques] lessons jegulBrlyjequirejtud^^ observe 
find interpret phencmena in natural and laboratory settings. 
Concepts and theories from readinqs are applied to observed 
phenomena. Basic science te)(t8 ar ; supplemented by a veciety 
of materials which include laboratory specimens, scientific 
eguipmentj jnd an arrayjf simu^^^^^ 
Community resources such aa local E:ientist8 and engineers, 
parks and nature trails, and science mi natural muaeums are 
imi to expand the acience program. 

Basic skills ere ^plie^^ thrquohout the sci- 

.encejrogram. Students learn how to read acientific writing, 
create and develop graphs and charts, solve coiplex problems 
involving different kinds of da_t8j_ apply ffl8them8tics_8kills:in 
analyzing data, record observations in an organized fashion, 
write laboratory and research reports, and explain acientific 
material orelly* 



• Students experience science as a regular part of their 
curriculiiil. 



- Science. inatroction is provided on a regular basis; 
(Studerita devote at least^bhe-half hour per day, bh 
ihb .average j. to learnir^. science.! : : . 

- Science gojia and carricuium standards, are reinforced 
thrdiqHbut the achool prdgri (in both acedemic and extra^ 
cyrricular activities). 

* Students* progieas in science ts monitored j and feedback 
is given to sttilehts arid parents. 



i Instructional content focu^ei on cdrici^ptyal i.ridjsr?^^Bn': .ng .ar 
t'?^f*t8i..pri*ip^^^^ 

tion.on whid the processesi techniquesf and applications 
of science art baaed^ ieschera coitivate students* concept 
Formation b'i'yond rote facta and vocabulary. 



t Students receive ihstructibh in a coinpreNensive balenctrd 
acience curricului which Includest 



- The liftj carthi and physical sciences 

• I he interdependence of people and the natural environment 

- Ihe hiatdrical develdpiDent of science by persons and 
cultures of different beckgroiinds 



- Ihe reiationBhip between sciencej tec'fiology, and society 

- Participatory (hands-on) laboratory techniques 

- Facts about careers in science and technology 

t Students observe and conduct experimenta to learn acientific 
processes, ihcluHlngs 




- Organizing - Applying 



• ^ _ . v^'^itign jg.hands^^^^^^ 

frnm field observations, teacher demonstrations ^ 
-xperiliiehts, individual sclisnce fair projects^ and. a 
ofjrintjnd electronic media as a pai't of their 
r^'goiar instroctioni 

a Assigmr^ents include sxh activities aai 

* Observing and recording natural phenomena inside iid 
outside the school . . ___ 

- Pursuing science projects Invuiving teacher guidrce and 
parent involvement 
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I leacherrleSJiscyB^^^^^^^ challenge students to reason 
and think aboot their own ideas mi perceptions of nature, 
StixlentB are jncdur^ed to articulate their own naive theo* 
riea and test thei against the accumulated evidence arxi 
loiOMledge of sciencei 

• Students apply. thinking and cowniricatir.ia skills in learning 
science. Exanplea inclode: 

- llBing computational skills in recording ax) analyzing 
data 

" Uaing graphs and charts to summarize and portray data 



- Re_adit;^9 :cl::Alific ffiting _ _ 

- Hritin?! r^^^'^srch reports and the results of lab 
experime^' 

- Presenting scientific material orally 

• Coir 'Unity resourc^ia enr ich the science progri>_inclyding 
student interactions with scientiats, engincersi and tcc/ii- 
cians. Field trips to science snd natural history mtiaeais, 
tide poola, and nature trails are aiao encouraged. 
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HICIDiiy-SOClAL SCIENCE 



The histdry-^^ teiehce criterion focuses b^^ 
cF the history-aoclBl Bcien^^^^ skiils and corrspts 

to be learned j the rar^e snd depth, of. the content; Bid the 
in ihich the ihslruction received by the students enables them 



. ; _ St.^Jlil'^s jre engaged in and excited about the study, of 
history and Social scien^^ regular. parts of the 

instractional prograi at ail grade levels. iJie eieneotsry 
ciff r iculijlj prepares studenta for higfer gralc level jtudy of the 
5rowth_g.f ciyiUzation and the development of constitutional 
deiocracy.- .StQderits develop ffKuderstvxIirig and appreciation 
!?^^!!'°?r?tic ideals, i^^ 

civic responsibiiity, honesty, respect for otfiersf equality cf 
opportunity; iniversol education; art reej^ct Tor law; Students 
participate in deiocratic prpCM^ schuol_ setting 

«nd are encouraged to apply those principles in the cowianity; 

Instruct ignai activities in the loner, grades draw fro<i the 
lives and evert of history that interest the jfowg child end 
i'^irot'.i^^^^^ science as they, apply to ihs 

experiences of faiiiy wibpr, student, friend, tsamifiBtr, 
eonsdier; and citizen. 



to ccijuire che skUls arXi .inpwledge that make.ur history'-SQC^al 
science,, When applying this. cn^:;:n,. confer ail stijdents 



participating in all prdgrafis offer Ihp bcHooI, 



___ Ac tmUes.iriiigher. grades iraw. froffl lives oi idaals 
snd.events which.have shaped tb. history of CalifdrfL. M the 
United States* Attention is given to the growth^bf indigenous 
ciyilizatigns and the _arriy8l of Europemsj Africans^ wd Asians 
ond tl)e transplant of their-CuUores to the Kesterri fteiis^ere, 
Students discuas and apply the topics of so^^^ 
tLadUign^ valuer, power, change, conflict, s snai control, 
cooperation, interdependence, and C8i»ality. 

. _ : Instruccion 3»phasizt8:grDap diKUSSion sxl teal pro jecte, 
Stodents are gaded to Lhihk and to writ^ critically) using 
evidence j reasoningij and jujjnent.as they analyze historical, 
politif^al, Lid socioeronomic situatidna, Cdntrcveraiai ins'.m 
are scoressed appropriately for the age level and maturitv -r 
the stubents. 
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• There_ is_ a definite period of time in the Khool day for 
instruction in history-social science, 

• In the iwerigrades, students are reading interesting stories 
about events and individuals that have had 8h iipoct dh life 
in fierica, CaUfornia, arid their conwiiity. 



• Students- in grades 4 throi^h g study the history and geogra- 
phy of California, the liiited States, and the wnrld< 



Teachers help students lake hyjxjtheMS, generalize, 
cbwpare ar^ cwitrast,^^ about hi^ 

and current eventsj using reserrchp evidence, reabOn: 
jodfliEnt* tetivitiea planned for this purpose are fi 
including: 



« Nritir^ reports And essays 
* Researching infowa^^^^ 

- Analyzing historical and social situations 
Diaussing Sfid debating jssiies 

- Itoir^ hwiewprk thst extends classroom activities 

- Speaking publicly 



Physical and political geography are part of the corriculur; 
Students recognize and interpret _variou8 kinds of charta, 
graphs, .and maps, land 9ni water forfs, and current and past 
political boundaries. 

jeachers use lit^^rature, biographies, and docoients to 
motivate wt! enlighten students, ftisic arid art of the period 
and the culture being studied are part of the curricului. 



• In higher grades atudents research and read to acquire a 
knowledge of the maj ^ra^ of U.S. history, 

t There is an drgah^ :urrent ei^ts {irc^ri iiMe jt 
report j_ analyze, mret, and discuss infowiation from 
a variety of sou i 'Eluding lagazine aid newspaper 
articles, radio . j tei j3i_on| audiovisual aidaj filmsj 
political cartoons, ^ class spr 'rs, 

• liachers die^ und . and 
i)d relate together historical economic and social evento aid 
ideas. 

a Students work together in pairs or m^ll groups in de. elop- 
ing research projects, reports, dramas, and playfi in ^tich 
laiowledge can be interpreted snd applied. 
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VISUAL AND PERFORHING WS 



-- Ihe -arid performing arts cnteribri focuses on the 
effect of ihf:. visual and on students. 

Completeness af. content, identification, of skills and concepts 
to be learnc:!, the range and depth of the content, 2nd the way 

Beginning r kirxlergarteh arid coritimiing through grade six^ 
^^^^^^!^"9^9^J^. 8rt ext^ teach thci- how ^0 enjoy 

ond_v8ju'e inajor works of art and how ta estpress the^oselves 
throagfi their own ;irt activities, which include, both the visual 
3* Performing jrts. these. « progress, from perceotion 

arxj creative expression toward complex and high level cbhceptual 
^3 students are able to relBt_eJhe_8Lt3_tg personal 
experience. Ihe art experiences^ which rnge from freqoent 
short projects, tc activities sustained over a long period of 
time, enable student? to develop creative capacities, auditory 
and interpretive skjllsj and awareness of movefiient and sound; 
leachers strurtore time for students to apply creativity and 
originality in activities that help them develop visoai itngges, 
conifflunicate ideas, and express indivioufil thoughts and feelings. 

P^rfgrniing arts.activiti^" inclod? drsno. dance^ aixj ijsic. 
Activities in drama focus on ^.^leltients, .rtions, and clibricter* 
izetiohs. Ihr/ provide 8 vehicle i;- student expieasion; 
Students. devekn improvisations and plays, view theatrical 
events, express njaracterizatidh of snpie situaticnsi and 
^^°"yer.e"'ptionaijiualU^ -^^rerh srid ''^trta! acting 

techniques. Siix'tinb. develop it A: i vuiili-; mm^i as 
an expression through dance. Music ' - r ;r g a;, cpntinuLus 
■hroughout thR irades and enable 'i-^'^, to develop an 
appreciation of a wide varie',; ii'.ilc Itudehts ere 
knowledgeable about mjsic. 



in which the instrycUon re^^^^^ students .enable them 

to. acquire skills, and. knowl.'vjge in the visual ^nd performing 
arts; When applying this cn'pribri, consider all .tudents 
participating in all programs offered by the scrooL 



. . Students study, unaerstand, ind appreciate the visual and 
performing .arts traditinhs of their bii: arid other cultures, 
^hey learn to evaluate tha aesthetic, ii;_\raii Cullu^ and his- 
toucal content cf rTt and t;. relate, these, elements '0 the. work 
of. various. artists. -Stui^^nts de^-nstrate knowledge n; histori- 
cal and cultural develb^^^^^^ thro 1 different forms of artistic 
expression and make, cultural, and h:gtorical connections^. includ- 
ing analyzing symbols, myths, mecaphors, and style. Fine arts 
are part of the reading and literature, historyj social sciencej 
math, science, and langoacc arts corricala, 



]he:principal and staff members support, the visual and per- 

fonning art? program as an ir^tegral part of the students' edjcf 
t_ion.__Guidance and encouragement from staff result in regular 
student participation in mu?ic, draiiia, dance, and visu?! arts 
programs, ihey eri^^^^^^^^ promisingistydents to 

pursue, their. demonstrated interest in the visual and. performing 
arts; Students are exposed to examples of high quality art, arid 
P^9p.tiT.-r9..^rtist9jreiroyght the. school. proaram. on a reg- 
ular basis. Community resources, including loca! exhioits and 
fiiuseums, are used to extend learning beyoc'J the classroom. Stu- 
dents' art^vork is displfcyed thfoughout the school and is used to 
enhanre thr iverall appeiirahce of the school. 



I Time I9 specificoity allocatpc^ to instructjdn in the visual 
and perfdriiiirig "arts. 



I Students he--- .^ariy and » i*q:?l8r access to diversi ied art 
toward more complex and highei I'-vel conceptual oevelopment. 

i Fine arts ex^riencrs rangeiraii short .activities to projects 
mtajned jver a long period of time; Ihese experiences 
inclodei 

- Art hijwory.. 

• Art apnreciation 

* Produccion 



• During instructional art time, students use a variety 0^ 
media to: 



* Express their individual ideas, thoughts, and feelings in 
s.imple_inefji&. 

- .Develop visual and tactile perception, 

: Master technical skr.^?.o.f cr^ n. __ 

- CoMuniccte. their ides? and. ^eelings th: jogh graphic 
symbols.; 05 ing bdance . enti . contrast ; . 

- D'.Tionstrate their hbilities t:^ apply design ( 7H?nt8 and 
pr^'^nplesi 
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• SMent?Jivelpp_ abilities and anderstandingr. 

through impruvisation and plays, including: 



* Or8T,3ti..i.ig literary selections 

- Viewing theatrical evpnts emphasizing player-audiencB 
relitrorehipsjod: audience jtiqi^ 

- Expressing characterization. of sit^ple sitoations 

* Conveying eiiidtibnal qualities through speech and fonnal 
acting techniques 

I Dance experiences are provided to students as 3 significant 
iTiode of expression arid include; 

- Kinesthetic experience of movCTient 

- ppqnse to sensory J timuU 

- Motor efficiency and control 



• Husiral ivities include: 

■ Lejnnng r.-i use simole musical instrurients, . eluding the 
human voice 

" Singing ahd/dr playing a musical instruinent before a group 
' -].sXenlng_tOj .interpreti and crilinuing vocal and 
instrufnental mosic 



- Learni'ij t^^ history and mechanics of ftiusic 

- Presenting reical productions 

I Visual and performing arts. opportunities are integrated into 
other areas of the curricurum, including reading and litera- 
tire, history, social science, niath, science, and English 
language arts. 

i Ihe principal and staff members perceive fine arts as central 
to the students' education, 

• Serious anlJ prms^ng students _are enc^ their 
demon^strjUd interests in the visual and performing arts; 
including activities that encourage students to: 

■ Participate. in the instrunental masic. prcgrsm and select a 
musical instrument according to their growth level. 

- Work with artists in residence or other. appropriate mode;, 

■ Utilize cownunity resources, including local erts exhibits 
that extend artistic learning beyond the classroom, 

• Student. artwork appears throughout the School a.rd is used to 
enhance the overall appearance of" the schcoi setting. 
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INSIRUrilDNAL PROGRAHS: SCHOOLWIDE [FFEeilVEMESS 



. IJhe achaoLwide effectiveness criterion .focoaes.on Hon 
conditions at the gch-jol coftibine to enable students to. fee siic- 
cessfu. learners. It deals with the school's :urriculiJiTi| the 
implementation of the curricalum, the impact of the curriculum 



0D:the_3tudent3i ur,i i.. : 
this criterion,, considc: ■ i 
acddeinir growth for all stuienV; 



■"..sfplyinc 



School and district policies ind practices reflect ah 
scfldemic focus on studennearning and achieve|T)ent,_Jt^^^^ 
participate in a broad-based currirniiin) Khich includes reading 
arid literature; oral fjod written ^^p-esaion, Hiathematics, sci- 
?!)P?f_*]i8tory-9oci8l_8cience^ vi ^1 a^d.perfgmng artSi and 
^/hysicai education and health, tne - ib's and objectives of 
this written. curricurufii clearly dp*^ ' rigorous content con- 
bistent withjjrofep^^^^^ standards.. The currir- 

ulum emphasizes eniibling students n apply what they learn, 



Ihe selection of instructional (oaterialsj the design cf 
lessons and assignment Ft, and the determination of the scope and 

focus GrsBsessirent jfi coordioa^^ and aiipned.with the kn^^ 
edge, skills, and. values defined in the goafs and objectives of 
the writferi curricuUii!:; Ihe se^^iirice of instruction received 
bv Ihe.stgdent reflects a progreosive shift *n .efnphasi; . from 
ic-akiilfi-centered instruction to content- and applicatirin- 
loilered ihBtrUctibh. High exp:>ctatibh3 for what students leiifh 
reflect a schoolwide belief that all students can learn, 



Student achim 6?.lel'':mined by.a yarijty of mea- 
sures, iPflectS significant inc::rd3e or is maintaine'! at a high 
level. -Tht? assessment. data fjvide.^ce leeming ecrdsi? the curric- 
ulum. The content of the assesswnent is aligned with the curric- 
uluiiij Rpd instructional practices. »id procedures are moi^ifiec 
on the basis of that assessttent. Students are learning content 
beyond factual knowledge arid rote skills, including knowledge 



1 T> acadeiric iTcgran )_s the fonis of the goa^s and objectives 
developed y the pri.icipaiy staff, and parents at the 



Students rece: broad- based cufr^^ulum, including ihstric- 
tioh in readirc;, wriling, oral ^inguage^ literature^jiathe- 
matica; sci^^ice, history^ social science; visaal and per- 
'"orming arts, physicel education, and health. Ail students 
have access to this balanced currki^Ium, 



l^?^.r.ucAio" ^^'l ..Assessment in each sjAject area are 
nated and 6liqned with the goals and objectives of the 
written currkulum. Students' instriiotion in basic skills 
and content areas reflectb the goals and objectives of Lhe 
carricoIuiTi. 



of ideas, concepts; and issues; -sn; v-i.\;:;> thinking and cow- 
nication skills such as analy^is^ i^!'rpretation| ^'jvalyationj 
problem solving, and application sessment data indicate 
that stodents with differing abiliti-? mi needs (e.g,, students 
°.^ ..ability, dija^^^^ !!i*"i^_^^'En5Ush-pro.ricient 
or handicapped students) arc achieving at their highest 



Students' interest in the subjects bein^ learned is evi- 
dent, There is a maximum use of time for instruction, free 
from jnterruptioni and jttidents are actively engaged in learning 
activities^ teaming time is extended through regular homework, 
wtiich is iritegral to the learni;ig task and which challenges 
dents.tq apply what they.have learned. Instraction is teacher- 
directed; using a variety of teaching strategies and materials 
^?^?!??^_to_^oth the content to be. learned, and the neetj.and 
strengths of students. . Students' daily work is at a level of 
difficulty which both challenges theiii to learn and grow and prch 
vides experiences of success and.competence 
dents' exposure to new concepts ?nd skills is in 'listed through 
direct instruction from th? teacher. There is cimely teaclier 
response to student_wbrk iVg verify icomprehension, especially 
during early practice of new. skills. Students are coached 
by the teacher as they practice and apply previously learned 
?'3t_6?'i?L.. le_ar .'.rs; encourage. and guide students to think and 
coinunicate aboa: what they are learning. 



t .Ihe .lQa.ls. a.nd obje.c.tiy.e.3 of the curriculum are clearly 
defined ani are evident in; 

- lesson plaus and clessrgom work 

- Selection of instructional fi^aterials 

- Student assignments 

- Assessmert practices 

i Grade-level expectations are estabiished and are put into 
practice for skills; knowledge,, and .values to be learned in 
each area of the curriculum. They reflect high standards and 
expectations. Grade-level expectations have also besn set 
fc! hdmewdrk, the required reading lists by subject area, 
j_h'e guan and quality of writing assignments in each 
::'i)}eri area. 
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Tbis corricoln exhibits rigordut acadeiiiic "cdnterit coiiBisterit 
*it^!..P^°fM8iqnBl sta^^^^^ ej^wiplified in.Califprnia state 
fraSmrkSjiCounty cou^ of stody, carricalom planning 
hfindbooks^ poblications of professional curriculum esaocia- 
tibnj, and the district course of studyi and with cofliniirity 
standards and expectations. 

There is an ejophasis. on_m^ to use and apply 

that they learn, beyond rote drill and practice, as evidenced 
in: 

- Allocation of class time - Samples of studert work. 

- ia_lity_of irvclass assign- . Standards of achievenient 
nents and homework 

*88ej_8fflent. data in ^ indicate that 

student achievement (incioding upper qoartile, middle 
achieving, .lower quartile, LEP, and disadvantaged students) 
is increasing or being maintained at e high level fori 

r Rot?_8kil:_ and facts 

- ideaSi concept Sj and 

- Thinking and. cwwiijiication skiilSp such as formulating and 
solving problMSi analyz 

drawing inferencesj evaluating complex situationsj think- 
ing critically, expressing thoughts logically in written 
8hd oral forS, or forming independent judgments 

ftssesanenc is aligned with curriculum and ihstriiction and 
iMud^Q 8 variety of methods suited to what is being 
assessed: 

- fprkjaiiiples, demonstrations, presentations 

- leacher-made tests . . 

- Textbook chapter tests/questl i? 

- Critcrion-referen tests 

- Norm-referenced tests 

Students learn. practical study skills as n pmt of the 
regular instructionai progrBrii Ihey include: 

- Note^taking 

- Oytlinihg 

- Reading. for main, ideas . . 

• Following good study habits 



• the. curriculum at each grade .iev5l is articulated with iHe 
ne;xt higher grade, Artie ulatidri be^^^^^^ regular 
special progri staffs is frequent and regular. 

• Classroom time is well manp^ri^for manmi/i. cw on 
teaching. and learning activities* Teachers' interactions 
with. students are frepnL end related to the content of the 
cu:^riculum^_ Students i^^ assignments and Nsy 
sufficient time. to. complete. them; their progress is regular:^ 
monitored; and they receive timely feedback on their • 

• Direct instruction by the tear' -' is evident at cri' 
points in learning: 

- Presenting new concepts r ? skills 

- Nodeling 

- Guiding early practic. ' ^ skills 

- Coaching extended app :\ i 

- E^.^.courflging and gyic v.nts to think and commiricate 
fibout what they iearr 

• flssighments ire challengii'ig, to. students and yet within_reflch 
so that hard. work brings soccessi Students are proud of what 
they 8cccjmpli^i,_ar)d t^^^ recognized by 
the principal J their teachers j and their peers. 

i A variety of teaching strategies and materials is lied. In 
Lh.l8_*lfiJ__the_ content to be learned and the needs of the 
students are matched. 

I leaching methods are geared to the intended level of learp. 
ing; application, analysis, synthesis, and jiijgment of ti.e 
material presented. 



• ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ homework assign- 

ment. Homework is reviewed and returned in a tiiiiely msiner. 

I Instructional materials, approaches, ^;nd pacing. are differ- 
entiated! BB appropriate, for stodgrits with differet^t needs 
mi abilities. 
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SPECIAL NEEDS 



The 8ji_epi8l_need3 crittf ion. f cccises. ofi th? . estent -to i*ti j ch 

the. services provided for sturi^iils with Sj^cial leedsjnaf je 
thCB to tc Siicceesrul learners ir t^ie reguls: progrm. the 
cri'-' iX^RliMitg.Uiiiited-En^iish-prcficient. stodents, educs- 
f (Jisadvaotaged students, those stiidenta id ieving at a 
' ■\:i<?i!i'^*'^^^y t'|!iP* .t!]eir_P?er3j_gifted md talent^ij sto- 
:^.<r:''.- stiienta receiving special edocation instruction aid 
serviJiSi 



Ilie information gained through an BMPssiiiehtiLthe.spf'd 
services is added tg_»:at_th? reviewrs have learned ioot 
the instruction of stoderits as th;. participate in the regular 
prbgratii. 'nforination about ho^ :' jdent3_ are learning and i*at 
students jre-learning in the specific carricQlaii areas is aliSd 
included to form a complete picture of the efrect of instruction 
on students witr, special needs. 



■■ _ J^ej'PlcMl services the sti^.ents aie receiving support 
their Juccessful participation in the regdsr progras arid each 
8tud:ent with special, needs is expected to Mster to the extent 
of his or her *ility the same curriculun provided all students. 
For t^e high 4ilit)( or high achieving student; s[KCial services 
reaoye ceilings, raise the conceptual level, and extend the 
breadth and depth of the regular prograi. The corricdon, 
??5eri8l8,_8rrf iiethods used in the regular: classfOcw are appro- 
priate to the special needs and activities of each student 
^^^'^er t'^oiejiee^Bjesult.froiii.a handicapping :ondition, a 
priiary language other than Engliah, or achievewt levels 
significsitly abwe or belbil tfese ort^ majority o^ stodents; 
Student work ia rigorous and challenging for sach student. 



I Students with Ipeciil needs have equal access Uie tcc- 
riculiii provided for all students. 

* .T.!!* ^''^L9"rric"ly!Lreceiv^^^^^ with special 

needs is well balanced. It includes fine arts, scl-fce, 
and social studies, in addition to the basic 8*'d'- ..f 
witirq; feiaihg, language, Jndjath^ 

- ??JM.fl8 ppssiblei special services are provid^Hj »l' in 
the regular clsssrow setting, 

- fheti students iiicst be pulled out of class to rec ipe- 
ciil aeryices, the pull-o^jt Bsssions are sche • : i ' -i 
times that do not preclude the atudwts' acquibiv, . )i 
the basic skills and knowledge jf the curriculum. 

- The use of the primary Isngaagea of the liniited-Engu- ■ 
proficient -Students aHbw? theS to continuejearnin,- 
basic skills inlknowledqr of the curricuiam at a normai 
psce.while developing fluency in English, 

- Students on individual education plans (lEPs) participate 
in the regulsr program to the fall extent periflittL'd by 
their handicap. 



Students are. experiencing success in learning the skills 
.^"^_.^°"'^^P^^ °[ ^.'^.^^.^^.ip|'!y'''..c»n!!)ensu^^^ their highest 
potenlisi *id are feeling positive about thensehes as learners. 
Each adult working with the students is knowledgeable about 
their heeds, capabilities^jnd learning progress, and expects 
the(fi_tg be sixjcessful in school. The special services received 
by stQdento wi^h multiple needs have been prioritized so that 
t.^'ejreB.te9Lne«ds_a_re_being:addre first. Ongoing conwoni^ 
c&tion and collaboration among the clasi m teacherla) and 
specialist staff pbers heve resulted jn tr ^.-^tegrated progri 
for .each sti^ent,. allowing him or her to .expe Tsnce a continuity 
of services; Special services suppleme^; the gualitjf of 
i_"ltr_ucti!'n_ students would have receivF- from the regular 
program slw. 



I the special services received by er'- ; ;.vcial needs student 
support his or her parlicipation :< ie regular progran. 

- Sptcial. services instruction is cl dinated with regular 
instruction through use of textboti'o and other instruc- 

J_8t_eria_ls- 89.!«lljs_throiKh articulation of the 
skiiis and concepts being learned - 

- The corriculum materials Sid ij^ ^dds of ihstructibri used 
i",e9.cflJ«ttin|_8r_e__Bp_propriate the student's needs, 
obilitiesj and language prohcienries. 

learning activities ih each settin§_juild upon aid extend 
the student 's cyrrint level oLknowld 
Special .services are provided with, nininioii- disruption to 
the student's participation in thi* regulf^ clpsarocm. 

I The lessons am' sssignments received by the students with 
special heeds are as rigprbus and_ challenging for their 
diagnosed level as those received by all students. 
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- the r^uUr.ciwsrbgi!) teiher? end the speciiiiist teachers 
expect each student to achieve up to hig or highest 
poteritisK 

- the lessons arid assignments. challenge ^ student to 
(ij-de?eiop the criticai thinking skiiis of inquiring, 
analyzing, solving problet>>^ and evaluating situations) 
iri [2] exercise creativity, 

i Student, work stww tM_ st'jdJr^U are experiencing Si^c^ in 
learning the. ski Us and ^m.^ptn oE the ccrriculooii and it 
is evident that they feel P.uccessful as lejriets in each 
curricular area. 

serw^ to plan end replan each student's 

program of instruction* 



- Bothjnitiai jnd.onqoing jssesM sre shared. be? 
tween the regciar ciessrooni teachers and the specialist 
staff. __ __ 

- there are regular opportinities for regular. and specialist 
teachers to nieet and share infortnation about the stydt?nt|8 
progress and to plan instructional ar^ support aervi^^^ 
fot .hidi or herj such as through team teaching or a student 
study teaiii approach, 

- Regular cjaajroqiri teachers and specialist staff wembers 
freely coHimunicate with each other on ji informal as ♦^'l 
8S a fbriiial b'mif 

- Parents are kept fully inforined of t' vi: child's progress. 



THE LEARNING ENVIRONHENT 



he learning en*ironwBht criterion focuses bh how effec- 
f the school «hd classrb ehvirbnmeht support and encourr 
Jch student's academic^ personal, and social growth, in 



"le learning envlrof ^nt of the school reflects an acadefflic 
The principaL, staff Sewbers, parehtSp arxl students 
^^^.^^ool 83 a pls^ to learn and iholdihig^ and 
atignsifor student achieveiwnt and behavior. They vie*? 
ng as the iiiost ia^rtent source of joy and persbhil sig- 
°^f^red to each child by the aehobl.^ members 
i8k-pricnted and work to maximize the time students are 
d in 8cade«ic8lly productive activity; classroom inter- 
'"8 are held to a minimum^ :5tijd_en^ motivated and 
t initiative for learning; they are comfortable ^prdach- 
icir teachers to gain^dr clarify infbrmatibn. Teachers 
the learning envirorwent so that all students have equal 
jnities to learn. 

Lspect and support among and between students and staff 
8 are evident ±hrooghdut the school. Students andistafr 
® PLoL^A Pf and enjpyjtheir.sehobl. together they 
>P and maintaifi a safe and oriJerly environment for 
^dblwid(2 rules are reasonable aid known by all, and 
aff member enforces the rules consistently and equitably. 



s eyidpnt throughput the school t'-gt the primary business 
he school is learning. 



•t>idcnt8 and staffijS^ for learning and pride 

,n the_ environmental conditions which encourage learhihg, 
^*^'^"**:^^e pii^ctual ar^ eagerly settle into work at the 
eginhing of each instructional period, working through 
ach auaignwent, 

eachers are Icarhihg-qri^^ time and 

Bj_n_tjLijt_8tudent:_iny_oivement throughout the lesson, 
nnowicements do not interrupt instructidn, 

J^Aariip'ti from pulling stude .ts out 

or special services are minimai. 

eacheris aahage instrictibn so that each student receives 
n equal share of teaching time, attention, and learning 
aterial. 



applying this criterion, consider (1) classroem envirdnmeht; arid 
{^X include all participating 

students, including students receiving special services. 



Schppl wide .procedures for recognition of and awards for student 
achievement and citizenship are designed so that e^h student 
.°PP°^'^^"^*^y^ recognized for good citizenship and 

for significant achievement. 

Staff members routinely wo rj(_ t pge t her to _ i d_en t i f y and 
3plye_day-to-day problems of instruction, student discipline^ 
student schedules, and so forth to achieve schddlwide goals and 
objectives. The morale of staff ambers isihigh and is main- 
tained through established procedures for recognizing individual 
strengths and special contributions to the students and the 
school community. 

- Home-school cbmmuhicatioh is well established and ongoing. 
P 8 r eh t s a r e k ep t inf olr med_ p f t he i r ch i 1 d • s pr og r ess in schoo I , 
and input from the parents is sought on a regular basis. 

°T j^Pi"!""J"ity are used to enhance the learning 
environment of the school. 



• Standards and expectations for student achievement and 
behavior are widely known. 

- Students, psrentSy and scaff members are jU involved 
i-" 8etJ: ing s t arxl a rds for behay i or . 

- Students and staff members alike believe that the school 
rales are reasonable and are consistently arid equitably 
enforced. 

- Students are taught, the school and classroom rules 
and ere held accountable for maintaining them thrdoghdut 
^he school year. -_ 

- Students perceive school as a safe place to be and feel 
that their teachers, the principal^ and other instruc- 
tibhal and support staff si^pbrt them as learners. 

• The cleanliness and appearance of the classrbdis, halls, 
r e 8 1 r b bms and sc hb b 1 5 ro uhds and_ the en thus i a sm_ o f _t h e 
students and staff members attest to the pride the students 
and staff members feel in their school. 
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itudehta arid staff nefnbera receive recognition for good work. 

^J^ ^ r e^c iagh i z e d fqt t h e i r c ijt i jz e nshi p and fo r 
ac8deffiic_flcbievefflenta in asscmbliea^ by classroon or grade 
teve); through apecial recognition by the principal; 
t!^rpH9^ Bward noticea^ to parenta; and so forth. 
> Teschers snd other instructions! staff neflibers receive 
recognition that aclchdwl edges excellence in teaching, 
^urriculsr khbwledgej^ apecisl abilities to i<_o^^ 
other staff neniberE snd iiith students^ and wiitingnesa to 
cdhtribute additionsl time to student activities. 

taff members work cooperatively in developing and carrying 
ut schoolwide policies. Ihey respect each other as prpfes- 
ionsla and recognize one another's individusl strengths. 



• Paferits are kept inrortne^^^^ prbjreaa of their children 
on sn ongoing bssiSr 88 well as school gosls, school rules 
and student resrohsibilities, hdniemrk policies, and special 
ac t i y i t ies of the school. This is done thro^^ 

teacher rid principal cormiuniquea^ conferencea^ and so forth. 

• Parent? baye. regular, otipqrtm tg_3hare_tbeir expecta- 
tions regarding the. school program, including participation 
at Sffchddl aite council m\ other cbuhcil meetings. 

1 Resources of the commuhity, such as parks, buaineapea; 
libriaries and museums j^ commuri^^ gpverrv 
mentai agencies^ support the school snd are used to enhance 
the learning environment of the school. 
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STAFF DEVEL'jPRENF 



/'^^c sjLaf f deve Ippme^^^^^ criterign focyse?:gn_ how ef Feet iye 
f development activities have been in increasing the skills 
knowledge needed by adult^ in the school td implement ah 
ctive ihstructidhal program. In applying this criterion, 



Stjrffdeyeiopment activities are planned, carried out, and 
iated_for_the parpose of improving the job-related knowledge 
^ 1 1® °r Pri^cipalSj teachers, instructional aideSj cl ass- 
yplMGleers* and pther_ student __8uppq personnel, including 
its who regalarly interact «ith-3tadents at all grade lev- 
By Increasing awareness arxi refihihg skills arid by chang- 
ttitudes and_behayip are enabling staff 

rs to deliver carricaiow and instruction which is rigorous, 
er»gihg, arid responsive to student needs. 

The contept of the staff development program clearly 
' ? ^ ? ^ ^ ^ ^ ^5 1 i schob 1 goals f d r cy r rie u 1 urn , ins t rye t ion ^ 
ismenti and: student achievefflent. A careful assessment of 
Lcipants' strefv^ths^ competehcies, interests, and heeds as 
^^l^te to the schoolil goals is used in determining con- 
Staff members onderstand the goals and objectives of 



5 content of the stiSff develc^imeht program clearly reflects 
y^llished school goals f^ instruction, 
jessmenti and student achievement. 



Ih_e _st8ff:_deyeJopment program is schaol-based and 
addresses both individual and schddlwide goals. 
^"J'^^^^sment of stydent progress in relation to the 
identified curriculum is used to determine any areas df 
inatroction rE.5Uiring either ihdividyal or whole-staff 
i"8trucUori^ 

An masses s me nt of the participants' sti^ngtha, cdmpeteh- 
cies, in^terests, and needs is ysed to determine the 
cdhteht df the staff deweldpnient program. 

• staff development program J. s designed tg_. improve the 
l-rejatedi skills and knowledge of all personnel wh& work 
:h students at the school. 

?_8tBff development activities help staff members refine 
isting skills as well as learn new skills, develop atti- 
'^i'^. ^hd behaviors that are iro classroom 
tiD^i and gain knowledge necessary for effective implemeh- 
ion of the corriculum. 

is evident through classroom observation and from talking 
:h staff members that they are using ihformation and 



f^onsider th_e effect of staff development on the instructional 
program, including services for students with special heeds and 
abilities. 



the srhool's planned program, their individual respdhsibilitief 
^'^^_^'"PV^'"^"*^.^."5 the program, and how what they dc fits w^th 
**^at Dthers dlo._ Each adult learns whatever is necessary td 
carry out effectively his or her part df the prdgran, and staff 
iTiefflbers utilize ihrormation and techniqueg acquired through 
staff development activities in their day-to-day instructidh. 

_ ^ Jhe i_taff__d_evelopment program includes effective teaching 
methods and techniques.- Instructional strategies ihclude nibdel^ 
ing, coaching, ahd other fbllqw~yp_s_uppqrt in the classroom 
and are directly related to staff needs, Adalt interaction at 
the school sustains high ihterest^h professional growth snd 
i'l'prDvemeht. There is_8n qbvioys_co'nndtment to continued par- 
ticipation :ln staff development activities. The staff de/eldp- 
'"^'^t . P^^?^ ^? _^^t ^ ^"^ ^ y support ed by t he adminis tr at ion through 
participation and commitment of time and resources. 



techhiqyes which they learned through staff development 
activities, 

• Staff members understand the goals and objectives of the 
planned prografR, their respohsibilities ih carrying but the 
program j and the intercq nnec t idn_ g f _tho_se_ re spons ib i 1 i t i es 
with the responsibilities of others in impiementino the 
prdcram. 



• Those who conduct the staff development program use effective 
teaching practices, ihcluding: 

- Modeling: 

- Guided practice 

- PpBChing 

- Peer observation, support, and assistance 

• Staff are directly involved in planning staff development 
activities and cbhductihg ah evaluatibn of them ahd qre 
committed to continued participation. 

i Staff development activities are systematically evaljjatedi 
J^^aLufltion re^^^ are used to design or redesign 
staff development activities. 

• ll^e administration active iy support s th 
participation, allocation of time for ataff deveiopmert 
activities, and use of fiscal and personnel resources. 
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LEAOCRSHIP 



he _ lejKJfithij) _c r_i ter i on _f ocu^jcb on t^c extent :ta which 
iMide ieaderahip is osed to promote end support the 
ictional ptogreft for all students. In 8pplying_ this 
:ibn| coricider all avenuea of leadership within the school 



cjKool_JAaderfj_jiho Jnriudc:ti^^^ , _ss3iatar,t 

Ipatf progran coordinatorsi resoarce teachers, grade level 
lerslhSi arid tieachers in a le^er^ip role bh'comnitteea 
)^Bcial_as8ig{i|!ent£i_are j<nqwl?dgeable_abgi4 the curriculum 
strDctional_practice8i teaderahip supports and encourages 
ieibcra' efforts to iiliprbve instruction. 



fieri is a atrong acadenic oricnt&tibh -thrdughout the 
^ prbgrai baaed on clear expectationa for learni^^^ and 
or fro* achool leadera. The local goyernxng board , the 
ntenderity and the principal aupport this cdnindh purpdae 
poUcic8| per8onneLj)rj«icUc^^ re^ 
IB. School _ieader8 clarify at*^ protnote school goala and 
(pectatlohis for achieveiient. 

sachera regularly receive tiSiely and SeffiingfUl Teedback 
)h claaarboBi obaeivationi student per row discus- 
Staff differences in slcill, atyleap and personal values 
iriaidered in Making aasighiehta; these differ ehcea are 
ered in juatly allocating hijian resources to students. 



**tlerahip ahd reappnaibility ere ahared among ataff 
s; adults Model the leadership and cooperation they 



setting, including those vested in the principal^ asaistant 
P*^i"cipal, program COTi4hatdr8, resource te^^^ 
chcij'4}ersonsi.,. and teachera in a leaderahip role on comnittees 
and special assignments. 



expiect from studentj^; ataff meitberajiarticipate in many 
deciaibha; delegated leadership ia respectml. 

School leaders promote and aupport improvei^ in the 
schbb 1 prdgran cbnsistwt with scho^^^^ fl'>d_di8trict goals, _Iime 
ia.allocated to a regular proceas of analyzing and evaluating 
data about student perfonnance and motivation, ataff perfbriahce 
fi^^jnorale, and instrueU^^ on 
diacussion and crderatanding of ihnt causea the reaalta evident 
in thee^ data, plans Tdr imprbvemerit are made SkI implwiehtcd. 
T^iere is brp_ed_-ba3€d |)8rtic_ipation in and comnitinent to thia 
well-organized and well-nanaged improvement process. Curriculum 
^ „^ ^ L^*^*^^^"?"^ resburcea are all^aUd in aupjwrt o f the 
}jlanned improvements. Leadership encourages and supports the 
USB of outside practitionero and experta in U« ciirriculiM are&s 
t» eing imprpved , .Diatrici arKl sjtate ciff ri_cyium_g^*id_es _ arxJ mate* 
riala and standards from curciculam ^nd other professional 
associatibha are avail^le and Utilized in plvihihg. 



School leaders focus the Bwtivation and tal^ita of ataff 
member a bh illijjrbving^ aiid austaihinj^ excellence in the educB^ 
tidnal prograr of the school, Staff and student wriile ia high, 
as evidenced by good attendance j»id enthi^iasm for school as a 
place fcd_ learn. Sctepl lea^^ thc cwn- 

!iHfiity^ and parenta are active aypportera of the school program. 



[s^ atandardaiiand expectatioDSihave been. stated. L; school 
BchooL diatrict ieadera for atudent achievement aid be- 
tor. Thsse statements are central to plahhing M imple^ 
t_ation at all levels and are well known throughout the 

lOl. 

f member a expect all at udents^ to .achieve these atandards^ 
all adults feel responsible for the achievement and 
IV lor of all atudenta. 

content of curriculum wx\ the aequehce and materiala bf 
•^JJcUon are cpordi hated throughout the grade levels in 
corricular area. 

plwide_pfrpcedure8_rgr_pliceM promotion of students 
established dnd consistently used. 



s School: Ieadera protect instruction from inter rjupti^^n b^ 
atresaing discipline and supporting teachers in disripline 
ipatters^ by keeping^^^ 

and by minimizing classroom interruptions from the intercom, 
bells, and/or visitors. 



• Criteria, procedurea, and practices for personnel evaiustion 
^t aU levels deriib^ importance of learning as the 

focus of the school district. 

f Instructional 3upervi«3» Redback vnd coaching 

tQ.teachers _ba9«i_on Alaaargoi.pbservatign?! student, perform 
mancje, and. discussion. Qbservstion with feedback includea 
but is not limited tot 

- Implementation of curticulsr goala and objectives 
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MaxinMU use of time for instruction 

Interaction with students 

tessons' design and presentatidh 

^*'^„^op'**"t of th and cwnrnunication skills 

PPI^rtunities to express creativity 

Relationship of the strengths and weaknesses of varictjs 
tea:hing liiethbds to the content and learning goal 

Its model good leadership snd cooperation. 

school board, superintendent, and principal support the 
^ ^^."^ ^pplica rules and the 

ognition of positive learning behavior. 

^^^^ °rglnizej m^i^j §nd_sup^?t an ongoing improvement 
ce_8a_whic_h^ ^as broad-based staff and parent ccr.imitment 
^ participation. This process includes: 

Ivalyation of student and staff performance 

:valuation of the curriculum and its implementation 



* Analysis of symptoms and determination of causes 

• Piansfpraction 

- Strategies for implementation 

Assistance jBnd.leadership.from outside the district are uti- 
lized, including materials, training, guides, and standards, 

ft mi 



Curriculum associations 
Professional drgahizatibns 

Offices: of county superintendents of schools and the State 
Department of education 

^Q'^^i^ktio"®. J^^^^^^^^ e<^^atioh i_ 

Teacher edycatipn and computer centers^ Special Education 
Regional Network, and other regional training centers 



• Le ader_8 _alAQC5_te Tegources-rmateriai and human— into 
instruction and the improvement of instruction. 

• Leadersparticipate inregularly scheduled professional 
development which emphasizes curriculum and instructional 
practices. 
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PtANNING, IMPtEMENTiNG, AND EVALUATING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 



e plahhingj, iiiipleiiiehtatibrii arid evalUatidh criterion 
on _boji ef fective the planning i ifnplementBtiqn^ ar«J e^^ 
procedures used by the staff and parents at the school 
jeh in developing and delivering an effective program for 
:udet)t. this process involves determining Mhat in ttie 



program needs improving, and how to make the necessary improve- 
ments. In applying this criterion^ jodge the quality of the 
f^pj^pyemeht process in t^^ of the effect of planning, 
implementation^ and evaluation activities on the program. 



a resaJt of colliborative pl8nning_among_ staff members, 
Incipal, and parents, there is a cominon onderstanding of 
;udeht8 will learn in school i, how they will leerri it, and 
t will be suppQrted_a3:learnBr8._:ThBiro^^^ af^.responsi- 
3 that Btodents, parents, instructional and s^Po^t staff 
r ^nd the (Tincipal wilj^pliy in the learhihg prcx^ess are 
The goab and i«provetnent aDtivities of the prograa are 
y deflneti and shared staff members and students 
ipyt the school. The illbcation of readUrces, i^^ 
md the working felationsbips of everyone at the school 
jsed on achieving thei^ go sis • 

e school plan provides a focus for alignment of curiicu- 
istructiohal practli^es, and evaluctidn* The cddrdination 



e is a collaborative plahhihg prdcess that involves 
r members i the principal ^ jod parents. 

l.ScJiool l^prpveajeht schools^ the school site council 
jrves as the locu^ for the planning proeBss. _ : 

I schools servina stodents with special needs, parents 
t tbMe sfcy^Mtl^^^ye a voice in the plahhihg and 
falaation of these. services. i _ 

vere are opportanities for all parents and ail staff 
imbers to be inyplyed acUyely.inJdefi^^ 
)Bl9 and objectires as participants in the planning 
:oce88 at the school • 

II parentsa and staff jnembers _have oiportuniUe^^ 
raluate the effectiveness of the planned program and 
le extent to which the goals and objectives are being 

:tained, _ _ ___ ___ 

jfficient tine la allocated to the planning process. 

e is cbiioh understviding thrdUghdut the school of Nhat 
itgdentg will learni_how_they will learn it^ and how they 
be supported as learnersi 

^aSersjare in agrwSnt Ssout what stigents are to learn 

I each carricular atea, and at each grade level. 

ie riiajdr instructional strategies that were agreed on 
iring the planning ptocess are being used. 



° ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ t ip "J^ 1 pro gram ac rd ss qv ad e ley e Is an_d the 
coordination between the regular program and special services 
for students with special needs are maintained through cngoing 
planning efforts df the teachers, specialist teachers > arvd the 
pr inc ipa 1 . _ _GcKjd cginmiJi ica tip n ^ _ cooniina t icn^ afxJ mut aa 1 suppo rt 
axe evident among all staff memberji, and they are cdnfffiilted td 
the injplenieritatidn of their planned prdgrali. 

Procedores usted for ongoing planning and evaluation are 
l<"P*f" to all staff members a^^^ are^rouU^ Modifica- 
tJons to the program are made io response to the observed 
effects of the curriculun aid instructidhjl activities dri stu^ 
The su^cprt activities are^ to the 

instruct.onal program and promote student learning. 



- Sc hoo lwide_ jJoliiciesL a^id _pr aci_ice8ifdr_hprriewrki disci 
plinc, student placement ^nd promotion, and so fortK that 
wore agreed on during the planning prdcess are being 
ii;ipleinented. 

• ^ Bch s t a f f £ejijber uh d er at ahd s the by er a 1 1 _ '"It iP f the 
planned program, what his or her individual role jd respon^ 
gibilities are, and h0(t those respcnsibilitiea relate to what 
others are doing or will do. 

i All staff jnejnbers, including those prdviding services to 
students w_i_th special needsji c^ommurucate with one another 
regularly and work_together for program. coordination and for 
^j'J t ua 1 8 uj,^ pb r t . The re _ig a high 1 ev el df at a f f cboitriieht 
to carrying out the program as planned. 

• I b ? _ procedures i( f p rfi al arid InTo ri? a 1 ) _M a ed f o r p 1 annirig j 
ongoing planning^ and evaluation are widely known throoghoot 
the %hddl. Staff members know: 

- Who is responsible for what __ . 
^ ^hat kinds of evaluatiuh data are routinely collected 

- Hpw_ those data are analyzcd^ by^ i^iom and how they are 
used -in planning programmatic changes 

• How td use the ongoing planning process to institute 
programmatic changes 
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APPENDIX B: THE GUIDE FOR CONDUCTING THE SELF-STUDY 



liictldn 

Tie* self-study la the foandatlon on w:;ich the 
im review is built and should be viewed as the 
ing of the school's planning process. The 
tudy Is an activity that Includes an In-depth 
it the quality of the curriculum, the effec- 
^ss of the InstrucLion, r i the structare, 
zatlon, and governance of tne Institution and 
rled out by the school community prior to the 
ira review. The three main reasons why the 
tudy is 80 Important to program planning and 
ocess of prdgrara review are: 

The quality of -.he Improvement effort is 
dependent on the quality of the data and the 
analysis of that dats , Data cbllectlbn and 
analysis occur mainly in the self-study 
phase of the review. 

The quality of the self-study in the eyes of 

^^?_^?^P^^_^^™^^^_^y determines the menalng 
accorded the visit of the external review 
team and ariy subsequent planning. 

A high-quality self-study is central to 
accomplishing the three major portions of 
program review: (1) the development of a 
clear understanding of the school's instruc- 
tional prdgrara; (2) the model for examining 
the effectiveness bf_ the Instructional 
prdgrara; and (3) the focus for the deter- 
mination of the kind of changes that should 
occur to improve the program for students. 



When thoroughly conducted, the self-study is 
an extremely rewarding experience fdr the school 
because it establishes a routine process for moni- 
tdririg and imprbving the quality of the instruc- 
tidrial prbgrara for the students. A school carrying 
out a half-hearted pro forma self-study will reap 
at best an ineffectual review and at wbrst a mis- 
leading and damaging external review that will 
result in meaningless planning for Improvement. 

Fbr an effective self-study to be ensured, 
it must be conducted by individuals who know the 
students and the school best and can be objective 
about the quality of the instructibrial prbgram 
offered to each student. When the school community 
conducts the self-study, there should be a broad 
base bf schbbl comrauhity invblvement coupled with 
the assistance of a designated leader who is com- 
fflitted to the process. Those participating in the 
self-study, must use the Elementary Schbbl Program 
Qu ali ty Cr iteria as the fburidatibh fbr the examina- 
tion of the instructibnal program. The criteria 
will alsb serve as the standard against which the 
quality of the schools instructional program will 
be held during the formal program rieview. 



The "Guide for Cdnductlrig the Self-Study" has 
been included in this haridbbbk to emphasize the 
import ance bf the self-study, In addition to the 
iritrbduction, the guide Is organized into sections 
describing the methods for organizing and conducting 
the _selfr8 tudy, the application of the Elementary 
Sch ool Progr a m Qua lity Criteria tb the school's 
instructional prdgrara^ and implications for use 
during the fdrmal prbgrara review. 
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nlzlng for the Selfc -Study 



The self-study Is designed to promote a 
slve and coordinated view of the curriculum and 
instructtonal program received by students at 
school. In the implementation of the self- 
y, it is not sufficient to contribute only as an 
yidual or to be interested only in certain grade 
Is or special program outcomes. Rather^ the 
ol must be considered as a whole. As the school 
lunity organizes for self-study, it will be 
blishing the procedures for the ways in which 
f will be contributing. The staff of the school 

b. involved as (1) individuals; (2) members 
special groups such as grade leyelj special 
ect, or curriculum committees; and (3) membera 
he school comiunityi 

Each staff member will be involved individ- 
l in analyzing the school program's relationship 
:he curriculum as well : . to the schbblwide 
Biria. At the individual level each member of 
schbbl cbmmuhity is charged with (1) conducting 
ilf-analysis of practices that pertain to each 
erlon; (2) observing and providing feedback 
Live to applying the criteria; (3) contributing 
most accurate data possible; (4) focusing the 
issibns he or she has with bthers abbut varibus 
:t8 bf the school' s program and the impact of 

program oh the students; and (5) Interpreting 
data collected in light of the instructional 
ram as a whole* 

When applying the cuirriculu!? criteria during 
self-study i all teachers are invblved in cbm- 
hg the curriculum to state and professional 
lards* (Curriculum frameworks, handbooks, and 
iculum statements offer excellent starting 
:s for this view of the instructional program.) 
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the teachers further review the impl^entatibh bf 
that curricalum by considering what the students 
actually receive. The resulting analysis of the 
quality of the curriculum offered at the school and 
the extent to which that curriculum is actually 
received by the student is judged against the 
program review quality criteria. 

When applying the ichoolwlde criteria, all 
participants are invoj ed in synthesizing their 
individual input into generalizations about the 
ongoing schbbl program. The quality of this input 
will detenaihe the usefulness of the Infortnation in 
identilyihg areas in heed or imprbvement as well as 
areas oc strengths 

EstabLUhifl,! th e-^r oper Per s pect i ve fo r 
the Self-^t^dy 

The first step in the self-study process is 
decidlnjj what questions tb ask^ what activities to 
observe, and what data to review in order tb develbp 
th3 objective knowledge of the Instructional program 
receivv^d by ^he students and to compare that 
InfbrmaiUbn with the related quality criteria^ 
Certain decisibns not only constitute the critical 
first step of t'le self-studj but also go a long way 
toward determining the usefulness bf the self-study 
and the program review by establishing a schbblwide 
perspecti 'e of program quality i These decisions 
include what to observe; what students to follow 
thrbugh their day; what sorts of questions to ask 
the students^ the staff members, the administrators, 
the council members, and bthers Ihvblved in the 
various parts of the program; what sbrts bf records 
to review, including students' work samples, stu- 
dents' achievement data, minutes of meetings, and sd 
forth. ^ 
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[n the design of the procedures for coliect- 
rifbrmatloh about the school's program, certain 
)f data should not be overlooked. They Include 
school performance report, with locally 
)ped indicators of success; the suggestions for 
ising the effectiveness of the Instructional 
am from the last program review; and the 
:8 of the California Assessment Program tests 
)ther ribrm-ref erenced tests analyzed for 
ns of achievement for all students arid for 
Ic groups of students over time, 

br>d reviews arid subsequent good planning occur 
)eople have Information and the energy to act 
. _A self-study must not be so burdensome 
t discourages quality Interaction among staff, 
ts, and the community. To avoid having the 
tudy feel like an academic exercise or mean- 
8 paperwork, those brgarilzlrig the self-study 
keep Iri mind that: 

Information collected is to be used by the 
school and the external review team to meet 
the goals of the program review, such as 
diagnosis, Imprbveraeht , and planning* 

The diagnosis provided by the self-study Is 
shaped by the quality criteria. 

individuals, program persbnnel, or the 
school community as a whole must not be 
bverburdehed, 

:lng Good Infomatlon^r-Use^J i 
lelf-Study 

irlng a self-study process two main types of 
tlbn are collected, artifacts and opinions. 



The artifacts of a self-study are the concrete 
materials collected. Artifacts rsrige from examplea 
of students' work and assignmenta to records arid 
transcripts and to minutes bf meetings. Artifacts 
constitute the best way fbr a school to check on the 
other majbr kind bf information collected, opinions i 
It is important to solicit the opinions of students, 
parents, and staff members as part of the self- 
study. Opinions about a topic provide valuable 
information on the overall serise of_ a school. 
Wherever pdssible, people should be asked to provide! 
examples br artifacts to support their opinions. 

In sura, each school is urged to individualize 
its procedures for collecting information. If the 
suggestions for data cbllectibri are seen as items on 
a menu from which school persbririel pick and choose 
what fits their situation, the information collected 
will be more meaningful and powerful, (NOTE: "The 
School Data Summary" found on page 49 in this guide 
will be of assistance as you begiri tb cbllect 
information about yduir iristructional program.) 

Usirig the Quality Criteria for the Self-Stttdy 

The criteria for elementary program review are 
sections: (1) curricular 
criteria; and (2) schoolwide critr.ria. The concepts 
embedded in the criteria aire ribt new. They were 
included iri mariy bf the previously uued review 
criteria, state handbooks, frameworks, and other 
materials. The criteria described in this handbook 
represent significant agreements in the cuirrerit 
^^^iy'is ^f high quality itaridards fbr curriculinii 
and effective elemeritairy educatibri. They were 
desigried tb iricbrpbrate good-sense notions of sound 
curriculum, effective educational practice, and 
applied organizational management. 
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Tne curriculum criteria that include reading, 
jmatics, written language ^ oral language, 
nee, history-social science, visual and 
naing arts, and physical education follow the 
themes captured in the frameworks, handbooks, 
he curriculum guides. The curriculuin criteria 
d be used to assess the quality of the content 
he curriculutn as well as the method of 
uctibn employed to impart that curriculum. 

The schoolwide criteria are designed to focus 
chool community on what students experience as 
tduais, as members of groups (special prograras 
)ther assistance patterns) , and as a total 
int body. In most school settings separate 
3 of adults such as classroom teachers, special 
ct personnel, support personnel, and adminis- 
rs work with students on discrete aspects of 
nt or need, thus, students experience those 
ete aspects and synt^hesize them into their 
schbdl exj)erience. The adult work groups may 
jig^t of all the different pieces that students 
put together. Using the criteria to look at 
chool and various programs in operation within 
chool will help the school cQinfflunity to see 
the synthesized school experience is like for 
rent kinds of students. The application of the 
[wide criteria during thu self-study also helps 
rermine the degree of congruence between stated 
r and what students and other members of the 
t community actually experience. 

\oth the curriculum and schoolwide criteria 
pmative statements of a high quality program 
Ls actually experienced by the strdent. When 
ing the criteria during the self-study, members 
e school community should ensure that the 
ling occur: 



i Everyone involved in the self-study must 
become knowledgeable about the contents of 
the criteria for elementary prograc review; 

• Those responsible for applying the criteria 
must decide what jjrdcedures they will use 
and what specific irifbraatibh they will seek 
but in brder to address the criteria* For 
example, how will they organize observations 
to ensure that all students in the school, 
including those with special needs , are 
considered? Whom will they talk to in order 
to mainta^ n a broad perspective bn the 
school setting? What artifacts should they 
review? 

• The necessary information is collected. 
Then reviewers discuss what has been founds 
pooling information in order to develbp 
a common perspective bf the prbgram in 
operatibh and its impact bn students. 

• The common perspective brought out in the 
discussion is then compared to the quality 
criteria* In the comparative process, areas 
of the program that reflect the descriptibh 
in the quality criteribh are identified as 
program strengths. Those that do not match 
the criterion statements are potential areas 
for improvement. 

• The group must then decide which bf the 
pbtehtial imprbvement areas should be 
considered for ah action plan. Pnr example, 
which would have the greatest impact on the 
criterion area as a whole? Which would 
offer the greatest potential for success? ] ,j 
In what sequence should they be approached? 
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Finally, the conclusions of the groap are 
recorded so that they can be included in the 
self-study summary and shared first with the 
school community, then with the visiting 
review team. 

Xftg-the Self-Study Summary 

ice all irifbrmatibn has been gathered, 
d, discussed, and compared to the quality 
a, a sumiary of the self-study is developed, 
immary should convey a thoughtful review of 
riculum and the schddlwide program, 

e sinpaty should not be a lengthy dociSent. 
le of thumb, one page Is probably not enough 
impart effectively what is true about each 
of the school's program as compared with tie 
[ criteria. On the other hand, a 40-pagi 
I may be too d«tailed to be of ov'imojn usr 
e who are resporsible for initiating chanre 
Iculum^ instruction, and schooJwlde organi- 
Ih other words, those resjonsible for 
Lng the self-study should use coaifflon sense in 
Lng a summary that coinmunicates effi^ctively. 

i suiiimary of the self-study should include 
owing: 

A written record of the result of comparing 
what is happening at the school with the 
issues, concepts^ arid ideas in each of the 
paragraphs of the quality criteria 

A suminative value judgment about the results 
of that comparison 

Identification of priority areas of 
impfdvemerit 



Recognition df the_ strengths of the 
particular aspects of the program and/br 
aspects in which there has been significant 
improvement 

- The compieted summary will include the results 
of the self-study for each of the quality criteria. 
Even though all curricular criteria are included in 
the simmary^ those curricular criteria selected for 
special focus during the review will most likely 
reflect greater depth and attention in the self- 
study summary. The conclusions reached iri other 
areas, however, will be of great value to the school 
community in planning curricular, instructional, and 
organizational improvements. 

How the Self-Study is Us^ Dnrtng the-^view 

during the program review the school's self- 
study is used as a base fdr discussion about the 
programs in dperatidri at the site. It is shared 
with members of the review team during the review so 
that it can bs used to frame the organization of the 
review and ensure that the important pdirits are 
covered. As the review progresses, the team will 
use the self-study as a guide in reviewing the 
school's pirdgram, validating the results of the 
self-study when the findings of the review team 
confirm the results, and seeking additional informa- 
tion when the self-stud^" results and the team 
findings are at variance. 

When the diagnostic portion of the review is 
cdmplete, the key planners, the principal, and the 
review team will consider the identified areas of 
Improvement within the self-study as they make 
recommendations for increasing the effectiveness of 
the instructional program arid recognize areas of 
prdgram strength. 
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THE SCHOOL DATA SHffiiARY 



Each school has a wealth of data which, when 
ized ftnd presented for cdtnparlsbri and Ihter- 
itlon, constitute the school data summary* 
data provide a meaningful base of objective 
matlbn on which to build judgments about school 
am quality* 

The organization and interpretatibn of data in 
chool data suinmary should be guided by educated 
lesj bpeh-mihded exploration of patterns, 
rmltig interpretations with supporting evidence, 
coSmoti sehsct It is a practical process 
makes the best use of available InfortDation 
etains a healthy skepticism. 

Itbrs 

rhe fbllbwihg Indicators are suggested elements 
le data summary because they are cotnmbnly 
jble in schools and provide data valuable _tb 
jm review arid school planning. The schbol's 
1 Perfbrmarice Report, both the locally and 
■produced section, may already include some of 
elements. Bach school should examine its own 
able data and select the best data for its 
7* 

hitcome indlcatbrs include; 

lallfornla Assessment Program data (third and 
;ixth grades) 

' Trends in raw scbres 
Percentile rank 
Comparison to predicted score 
Percent of students above Q3 and below Ql 
over time 
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■ S^il\ *rea report comparing subareas of 
curriculum 

- Subgroup report showing trends over time 
0 Norm-referenced tests 

- Trends 

~ Comparison to national norms 

- Curricuiar area comparlsbns 

- Percent of students above Q3 and below Ql 
over time 

• Criteribn- referenced tests (including 
proficiency tests) 



- Percent of students achieving criterion 
levels 

- Trends 

• Work samples 

- Holistic criteria 

- Grade level standards 

• Attendance and tardles 

- Attendance patterns of all students 

- Attendance patterns of specific groups 

- TardinesB patterns for all students 

- Tardiness patterns for specific groups 

- Staff attendance 

• Number of books read 

• Number of writing assignments completed 

• Library/media use 
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udertts' opinion of school climate 

imber of students referred to principal 



I indicators include: 
istructidnal time 
Tot^l school day 

Allotted time by subject and by grade 
time engaged in learning (from observation) 
Hotnework by grade 

tracurricular activities 

Number of students In sports 

Number of students in music 

Number of students in drama 

Number of students in academic clubs 

indicators include: 

rollment patterns; e.g., increasing/ 
creasing 

DC count — increasing/decreasing 

P count—increasing/decreasing 

rents' occupations 

bility/transiericy of students 

:ombihatibh of open-mind edness, common sense, 
ert advice should be used in selecting data 
tude in the summary* the format should 

information to facilitate making compari- 
Tdo much information can be jiist as cbrifus- 

too little. The summary should not cover 
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every possible cdmparlsdn aindng available data, 
Mdst data should be left in their natural forms ^ 
available for references 

l)a:a must be compared to some frame of refer- 
ence. The most coffimori cotnparisons usefnl to schools 
are: 



i Criterion levels based ou r;»tlonal goals 

• Past years' levels for the same school 

t Other curricular areas or subcdmpdnents within 
a curricular area 

• Groups of students 
t Other grade levels 

• District^ state ^ and national averages 

One of the most useful means for interpreting 
data is a knowledge of trends over time. It is 
helpful to have data for aa many years (or other 
time points) as possible so that the size of random 
fluctuations can be estimated. Steady movement 
up or down over three or more years is usually an 
indication of real change. A one-year spurt Is 
usually difficult to interpret and should not be 
relied on. One way of validating an apparent 
trend is to look for parallel patterns in related 
data. If reading achievement is Imprbvlng across 
several different measures (e.g.^ CAP tests, dis- 
trict criterion-referenced tests, and number of 
books read),' then it is safe to interpret these 
results as real improvement. If, on the other hand, 
results on only one measure Aire moving up and those 
on the others are constant or going down, alterna- 
tive explanations must be aeribusiy considered. The 
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J significance of trends can be illuminated by 
irihg these trends to the trends in other 
Is and in district, state, and national aver- 
Schools ^th assessment data that are not 
stent with state and national trends are likely 
schools with j>owerful and unique programmatic 
itiidgraphic influences on student outcomesi 

tn the develo|»ient of strategies for improving 
rogram, it is often useful to cdmparis data 

curricular areas or subcompbhehts of curricu- 
reast By themselves ^ these comparisons can be 
ading, so it is advisable to tie them to 
erence pbiht by using trends; that is, by 
ring trends among curricular areasi National, 
^ district, or even school test score averages 
2 usedi Data from comparison schools can be 
tn the same way. Criterion levels established 
hool objectives can also provide a standard 
aparisph between areas* But since these cri- 
\ levels are difficult to justify empirically, 

use for other comparisons is questionable. 

yaluating the performance of groups of 
ts is very important for program planning, 
Isbn by_ groups can also be misieading when 
in isolation. These same types of reference 
can be used to tie down student group inter- 
^°°^_A"_ manner suggested for cUiriricular 
Trends can be compared for the high, middle^ 
)W quart ilesj for LBP students; and for the 
antapd. Counts and proportions are often 
iseful than averages in looking at specific 
• Very often, a comparison of program data 
different groups reveals differences in the 
ent of students. These prograra differences 
5 evaluated to dietermirie whether they are 
idnal or are the result of inadvertent 
ties. 
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Comparisons to national, state, and district 
distributibhs and averages can be useful by them- 
selves i Sata from^ schools with similar background 
factors are sometimes available. While cdtparisbris 
with these schools can provide a sense of relative 
staridingj matching is very_ dangerous and frequently 
misleading. These overall comparisons are more 
useful for setting goals and measuring progress than 
for discovering clues to program improvements. 

The measures employed should be evaluated to 
determine how well they focus dn program goals. It 
is easy to overvalue what irf measured and undervalue 
what lo truly important. An excellent assessment of 
ah unimportant goal should not weigh as much in the 
decision-making process as a merely adequate 
assessment of a very important goal. 

A very important consideration in interpreting 
data in curricular areas is the alignment of what is 
measured with what is taught or intended to be 
taught. Many tests overemphasize low level skills 
and facts, while the current trends in curriculum 
are toward higher level skills, ideas, and concepts. 
State and national test developers are making 
changes in their tests to reflect this shifting 
emphasis in the curriculci, but each school should 
make sure the available data cover the curricuiom 
as it is intended to be taughti 

A related issue Is the match of assessment 
method to what is being assessed. For example, an 
analysis and holistic judgment of work sampleB, 
dembhstratibns, and student presentations are often 
the best methods for addressing higher order 
thinking and communication skills. Teacher and 
textbook-related assessments generally match cur- 
riculum very well, although cbraparative data are not 
readily available. State and national tests provide 
excellent comparative information, although their 
fit to the school program is only general. 
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Collecting Irifbrmation 

T. OBSERVATIOM— BACKGROUNl) INFORMATION 
A. Intr ^^4Uction 

• Observatidh is a key step in the multimethod approach of collecting 
ihfonnatiod. Much Insight is gained about questions that need to 
be asked during formal and informal interviews through observing 
what is happening with students and adults » Observation generally 
takes a majority of the reviewers' time during a review; 

3, What to Ob serv e-jg Instruction a n d Settings (i;e>, classrooms, labs, 
resource centers, libraries, and so on). 

• t/hat to observe in instruction is determined b^v^hat ihf btmatibh is 
needed in order to apply^ each curricular criterion and other 
instructional criteribri; However^ these are some initial obseiva- 
tibns that will help reviewers begin to focus in oh the important 
instructional issues common to all curricular areasi These are: 

- Whatthe students are doing. Receiving instruction? Applying 
skills? Practicing newly acquired slciils? Synthesizing and 
evaluating information? Waiting? Playing? Causing a disturbance? 

- How the classroom is being nanagedi Is it task oriented? 
Vigorous? 

- Range of activities taking place from acquisition of knowledge 
to higher level learning skills ^ 

- How students are grouped and how individual assistance is provided. 

- What sort of assignmentii the students receive; How much time 
are the students actually spending bn :he assigned activity? Do 
they khbw what to do? 

- How students are applying the skills being learned. 

- How the students are challenged to think and to communicate their 
thoughts. 

- How students v*rith special needs are participating in the classroom 
activities. 

" Hbw the ihstructibhal settings aire varied according to the needs 
of the student and/or what is to be learned. 

- Evidence of balance in the curricuiti, i.e., fine arts, social 
studies, and the sciences. 
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Collecting Information 

C. What to Observe in Other Plac^c ii.ei^ cafeteria, school office, 
staff roora, playground ard so on) 

• As with observation in instructional settings, observation in 

other places is guided by what the reviewer needs to fcribw. To apply 
the schbolwide criteria, some general observations to help the 
reviewer establish a schoolwide sense of the culture of the school 
follows : 

- How students are supported and are supportive of others 

- To what extent the school seems to value learning 

- The ihteractibhs between adults and students 
~ Evidence of school pride 

- How parents and commanity members contribute to the program 
~ What the sctiool rules are and how they are enforced 

Ways students and adults are recognized and recognize others 

- What interaction there is between various age levels a i groups 
of students 





KEEP IN MIND 

• Establish fappcft with those being bbser"/ed« 

9 Let the program Uhfbld to ybU; dbn't prejudge br jump tb conclusions 
about what the prbgram is like. 

• Remember that observation usually causes people to act differently as 
anxieties are created regardless of the skill of the observer. 

• Structure your observation so that you learr? what you need to learn, 
then be tactful but assertive about getting the additional Infor- 
mation ydu need. 

i Note-taking shbUld record what is seen rather than reactions to 
what has been observed and should be unobtrusive^ 

• Know i^en and how to leave a class roomi 

• Be aware of biases that can influence observation^ 



II. INTERVIEWS-BACKGROUND li^IFORMATION 

A. in traduction 

• Why interviews are used: 

- Interviews are used as part of the review process to find out 
information that is not observable, such as what has happened 
and what is planned* They are used tb find out peoples' feelings; 
thoughts, and intentions, and to validat^^nd expand-prior 
Xnformatlw gained through observation arid the review of documents 
such as the school data summary^ the school's curricular materials^ 
the school plan, schoolwide policies, and so forth. 



• -T ypes of int ej^vi^ws 



- Informal ; 

• Conversational 

• Usually one to one (talking to teachers, aides, students in 
classroom) 

• Spontaneous questions 

- Formal ; 

• Groups (teachers, support staff, aides^ cbuncils/comEiittees 
i^equired; district office, parents, cptibhal). 

• Major topics to be discussed are established prior to the 
interview. 

Conducting an interview 

» Questions -caa^^^e— based on/responses will be based on: 

- Experience/Fact 

• What has happened or is happening— questions about Interviewee* 
experience 

• Factual ihfbrmatibh 



• Good tb use after experience questions 

- "What do you think i . 

- "What is your opinion of • • 
-~ "What is your belief of • • 

• Eliciting affective responses: 

- "How do you feel about • • 



- Single idea 

• In most instances, questions should contain one issue 

• ifeiti'^idea/issue questions often cause tension for interviewee 

— Neutral 

• Queitibns shbuld nbt shbw biases. 



- "How were you involved in planning the program?" 

- "How did you decide • • 





Collecting Information 



Role playing - 

• Provides a focas: 

- "If I were a new parent in yolir school . . i" 

- "If I were a new student in your school • • •" 

- "If I were a compensatory education student in your class- 

room i • • " 

i Use to shift topics 

• Can give interviewee time to think: 

- "We've been discussing • • . Now we'd like to • • ." 

- "We would like you to think about ..." 

- "The next question is important to • • •" 

- "We have noticed that you use in your classroom. 

What kind of support ..." 



• Gets deeper into the subject: 

- "Would you give an example?" 

- "I'm not sure I understand what you mean by • . ." 
Paraphrasing 

• Use to clarify understanding 

- "Did i hear you say ..." 

- "Let me be sure I understand • . i" 

Giyiug feedback (mirror) to elicit exterisibhi correction, 
validation 

• fiuiidtng upon information already gathered during observation, 
talking to students, and information interviews. 

• Gives a picture of what interviewer is seeking without giving 
personal interpretation: 

- "Let me share with you what we know so far about your 
language program from visiting classrooms and talking to 
individual teachers, students, and aides. When I'm finished, 
I*d like ydiir responses as to whether my perceptions are 
accurate^ what we've missed, what we need to see tomorrow." 

^ "During my visitation in your classrooms, I have noticed • • • 
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Collecting Information 

e» Role of Interviewer During a Formal Interview (iie^, teachers, aides, 
councils, district, parents, school support) 

• £s^bl4&fe ^ ^::<mft^r4:able climates 

" Introduction of team 

" Make an opening statement which clarifies: 

m Purpose of program reviews 

• Vn-iV the interview is taking place 

• What will be asked 

• How the information will be hahdled---conf identialiy 

• How the information will be used 

- Give positive feedback when appropriate about something that has 
been learned about the school. 

- Explain the purpose of questions to be asked-. 

- Explain note taking by reviewers during inter\'iew. 

- Opening queistions should be simple and ndnthreatening. 

- Give feedback throughout to the interviewees by: 

• Head nodding 

• Words of thanks 

• Acknowledging arid supporting to make interviewee feel worthwhile 

- Give the interviewees a sense of worth in the process. 

- Thank interviewees for their participation, 
• Cont roJ^^he— i ntervi ew 

MAihtf.ih eye contact with person responding. 

- Know what information you want to find out and ask clear and 
appropriate questions. 

- Involve everyone • 

- Do hot ask questions again that have been answered and validated. 

- Give appropriate verbal and nonverbal feedback. 

- Use inten^iewees ' names. 
Listen carefully to responses. 
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- There are tio "right questions." Do not use a set listing of 
questions. Tailor ybiir questions to the situation-^what you do 
hot ktiow yet^ what do you heed to verify? 

**■ Stop "long-vinded" responses: 

• Cease giving clues that encourager 

• Stop note taking, 

• Sit back. 

• If necessary^ interrupt with: 

* "tet me stop you for a moment. I'd like to get back tc this 
at another point in the interview." 

jtole of Interviewer During ah Informal Individual Interview (ic2., 
students^ teachers^ aides) 

• Establish a comf ortahle_cl±mate 



- Introduce self. 

- Exchange bpehers such as: 

• "Do you have a minute?" 

• "I*d like to ask you a couple of questions," 

- Begin, if apprbjjriate^ with something you have observed: 

• "I see you're doing math • • 

• "I notice that chart . . ." 

• "that's an interesting center. Tell me about it*" 

- Keep eye contact. 

- Give feedback. 



- Use language appropriate to interviewee. 

• ffhile ihterviewihg elementary students » remember to : 
~ Be at student's level while taikingi 

- Be aware that some students may feel threatened. 
Be supportive of studenti 

- Adapt question and language to student. 



Collecting Information 

• A ppropriate^ 4aes£iQns-_jn±^f tnciude : 

- What are you doing? Kow do you know how to do it? 

- When do you work with the teacher? 

- What do you do with the teacher? 

- What happens if you make a mistake or do something wrong? How 
do you know If it is wrbn^? 

- What homework do you have? How often? When do you know whether 
you've done it right or not? 

- What dc you do if you need help? 



- What will ydu do when ycu are finished with this? What vill you 
do? With whom will ybu work? 

- What will you be doing later today? 

- What do you like best abou': school? 

- Show nc some of your work from last V7eek. What did you do? 

- What do you do your best work in? 



KEEP IN MiNS 

9 There is no one "right way" to interview; there is ho one correct format, 
i There is no one "right way" to ask a question. 

• LISTEN to responses. 

• Use open-tended questions. Yes/no response questions set a feeling of 
interrogation and provide little information. 

• Do not use canned questions. Use what ydu already khcv^ to frame questions 
to extend that knowledge. 

i Ask questions which will verify what ybu think you know and which will add 
missing pieces bf information. 

• Ask questions which do not imply the answer, and which do not reflect 
reviewer biases. 

• Use clear and concise language which is appropriate tb the interviewee. 
m Note-taking should record what is said — hot reviewer's reactions c 

• Allow adequate rime for responses. 

• Elicit responses from everyone ^ .\ the group. Do not ailov a few people to 
dbmihate the interview. 

• Do not start an interview by having each person explain in round-robin 
fashion what they do. It will take up all the time and you will not be able 

- ^c^-aak^he que stions you need ask. 
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KEEP IN MIND 

• bo not assume that people underst^iid what you are asking about - make sure 
they do; 

• Do not push for answers at the expense of interviewee. 

i Be mindful of nonverbal feedback to reviewers, i.e.., facial expressions, 
turning away, and so on, 

• Be alert to "clues" of interviewees and foiiow-ap what is not being said: 

- What is hinted at 

- Nonverbal responses 
Avoidance techniques 

- Partial answers 

- General, nonspecific, halo-effect vsi quantitative, concrete 

• Begin and end ON TIME. 

• Make sure the room is arranged so everyone can see and be s?en, i.e*, 
circle. 
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i^ESPQNSES WHICH FACILITATE PRODUCTIVE INTERVIEWS 



Door Openers 

Verbal responses which invite the speaker to say more. 

"I would like to hear more about the in-service program focused on 

implementing the reading program" 



The listener hears a speaker's message without verbaiiy respondinfi 



The listener says verbatum what the speaker has Gaid» this technique may 
"buy" time for the listener and may be assuring to the speaker. 



The listener makeis noncommittal responses^ usually verbal, to a speaker's 
message, responses, and so on. 

Eye contact 

Nodding 

"Om-hmm'* 

"I understand" 

ttT l_ 

I hear you 



The listener uses his cr her owti words to reflect the meaning of the speaker. 

Reviewer; "If I heard you correctly you indicated that you had helped 
to plan the in-service program. 



Silence^ Passive Listening 



Being a-Tape Recorder 




"Oh 



Paraphrasin g 
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ACTIVE ^ISTENING 

There are two components of active listening. They are: 
im Attending 

Focus on t he^^ peaker . Attend to : 

• The^ total meaning of the message 
-* What he or she says (content) 

- How he or she says it (feeling and attitudes imderiying the content) 

• The nonverbal behaviors/cues 

2. Reflecting 

• Reflect in words arid body-language what the Sf)eaker is communicating. 

• Reflect the feelings the siJeaker is expressing in the total communication* 

• Communicate genuine acceptance of the person and his feelings i 



What to avoid: 

• Pleading, ieasbriirig, ecbldirig, insulting, prodding ~ any actions which 
_stand in che way of listening with understanding. This is the most 

potent agent of change. 

• and evaluations - thesse actions convey that we 
are thiidcing for people rather than wi^ them. 

Pitfalls in Active Listening 

• The parsbnal risk 

- It takes great inner security and courag;e to risk self in understanding 
another^ 

e The "constant refrain" 

- Mechanical "parrotirig" of content is not active listening* 
i Timing 

- When sbmebrie is asking for factual information or when there is not 
time to deal with the situation, do not use active listening. 

• Emotional danger signals 

- Defensiveness: When we find ourselves emphasizing a point or trying 
to convince anbther, emotions are high and we may be less able to 
listen. 

- Reeeatmeht bf opposition: An opposing view may stand in the way of 
our listening. 

o Listening to ourselves 

- This is a prerequisite of listening to others. We need to sure of 
our own position, values, and tieed^. 

Benefits bf Active Listening 



• 9?^°^°^^?^®®_?^?^P^^^^^ increases interpersonal trust. 

• it facilitates problem solving. 

• It establishes a nurturing climate vrtiich tends tb build self-esteem. 
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GIVING AND RECEIVING FEEDBACK 



GIVING FEEDBACK ; To avoid the false positive and surprise to the school 
during the final report, provide honest and accurate feedbadc to the school 
throughout the review, particularly through the principal during the brief 
meetings with him or her and others he or she might select; 

Providing Feedback Wh e n It Is Requ ited . Asked for feedback can take two 
forms : 

1. Reflective 

When we interviewed the English teachers, there was not agreement 
regarding - - - because , 



2, Task-oriented 

It was helpful wheti you 



Providing Feedback When It Is Not Asked For > This type of feedback is 
often called leveling and there are assertive ways to level without producing 
inordinate amounts of def ensiveness in the receivers Also, it is often 
necessary in order to break through barriers pid deinoristrate that the focus of 
your review is program imprbvemerit---layihg a fburidatibh for future wbrk^ not 
placing blame for current ineffectiveness. 

Main Points To. Keep In Mind .^ Remember, it is difficult at times for a per- 
son to "hear" someone else's observation of his or her own behavior whether 
or not the feedback has been requested. There are ways iidwever to lessen 
the blow. Remember thes2 guidelines: 

- Feedback is most useful when it is descriptive^ not^ev^luative * By avoiding 
evaluative language the def ensiveness of the receiver is reduced* 

- Specific rather than general: "We are talking about the in'^service pro-- 
gram designed for the reading tea ch<*rst" 

- It takes into account the needs of both the receiver and th^ plver» 
Indicating respect for the staff's el'fbrts in improving their program 
needs to be balanced with an accurate evaluation of the effect of the 
program oh students. 

JLECEIVXNG-EEEDBACk ; There might also be times when the school Staff becomes 
uncomfortable or even upset during the course of the review. During such 
times it is essential that the team receive feedback effectively^. 

1. Listen tb themessage very carefully and strive for understanding. 

2. Ignore yourself for a minute. 

- Avoid feeling defensives 

- Avoid formulating answers, rebuttals, and explanations. 

- Focus attention on understanding. 

3. Paraphrase to the speaker what you heard. 



because 
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4o Remind yourself that^ although you may not want to, or be able to act 

on the recommendation contained in the feedback (for the sake of accuracy 
and consistency of the review process and findings), it is essential to 
understand why the person is upset and take appropriate action to correct 
an inaccurate perception or take action to avoid repeating the problem. 

XU^HMimiCATION^IPa 

When yc u trust that your perceptions are accurate arid the_ person to Whom you 
are speaking is receptive to your communications, the following phrases are 

From your point of view . • • 

It seems to you • • » 

In your experience • a • 

As you see it • • • 

You mean • - • 

You believe • • • 

i-ftrat i hear you saying « • • 

Phrases that are useful whan you have some difficulty perceiving clearly or 
it seems that the person to whom you are speaking might not be receptive to 
your communications ; 

Could it be that i i . 

I wonder if . . • 

Correct me if I am wrong but • • • 
it is possible that , • * 
Maybe this is a long shot but • . . 
Let me see if I understand; you • • . 
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REVI EWER_ WORKSHEET 
ELEMENTARY 



INFORMATION COLLECTION: CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 



Reviewer : 



Room no. 



EKLC 



School : 



Cr i t exooTL- 



Obser vat ions 
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REVIEWER WORKSHEET 
ELEMENTARY 



INFORMi^sTION COLLECTION: INTERVIEWS 



CURRICULAR CRITERIA 



RevieweJ^ 



School : 



Criterion: 



ropic: 



Tooic: 



Topic: 



Topic: 



Group 



Criterib : 



Topic: 



Topic : 



Topic: 



Topic: 
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REVIEWER WORKSHEET 
ELEMENTARY 



INFORMATION COLLECTION: INTERVIEWS 



SCHOOLWIDE CRITERIA 



Reviewer:- 



School I 



Group ^ 



Criterion: SCHOOLWIDE EFFECTIVENESS 



The curriculum: 



Hov/ curriculum is implemented: 
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Content: 
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GUIDE FOR APPLYING EACH QUALITY CRITERION 



The fdlldwing pages contain the 13 quality criteria, each accompanied by a guide for applying the 
:riterioh to a school prbgrajn. Tne guide identifies the key ideas within the narrative statement of 
;ach criterion, the evidence that should be examined, and the procedures of observation, interview, 
md document review that should be followed relative to each key idea. By using this guide, reviewers 
md school community members can ensure that they have gathered sujfficient inf ortnation to compare each 
ispect of the school program to the quality criteria, to clearly identify areas of program strength, 
md to offer suggestions that will effectively Increase program quality. 
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READiNG 



ie readihg criterion fdcjises ph the effect of the reading 
lii on. students. . .it deals with coitipieteness of content, 
fication of skills and concepts to be_ learned, range and 
cif content to be learred^ and aspects of instructional 



1 students are. learning to read with anderstanding, think 
ally aboflt wliat they read, and enjoy and_respqnd actively 
31'tant literary works. _ Within the framework of reading 
aning^ the focus for reeding prDgressea in stages from 
Bcqoisition to fluency and finally to reading to learn. 

learn to r_e_ad in the etirly grades^ steadily increase 
riuency throogh the middle grades, and use their reading 
upper grades as a pr:..:.^ry yehicle_for leaining. Students 
§rad?_levels resporx<. vith ideas and opinions which go be- 
^at is explicit in the text as well as comprehendliteral 
I- J^urtherj they investigate, evaluate, and intearate 
ition and ideas of increasing coniplexity arid apply their 
I experiences to new contexts. Students use reading to 
ibwledge in literature, mathematics, science, social 
t and fine arts. 

tArature jg a^ajor part of the reading program; Stu- 
eguiarly read and are read important literature^ both 
■^'Ji^^^ 3rid recbiiimended lists. They discuss what the 
ture_fT)eans in both personal and coltural cbritexts. 
t diBcossion and writing address the moral and social 
articulated in the literature. Teachers use literature 
nd _the students* experiences and to explore common 
Practicing authors are brought into the school to work 
dents. 



methodology that are unique to reading. In applying this cri- 
terio_n, ccnsider all stuosnts participating m ail programs 
offered by the school; 



Stuoents learn to ent^^ and explore the wide world of human 

experience accessible through reading; they regularly acquire 
new informatidr and perspective through rea^ a variety of 
niaterials> including literary works, textbooks, newspapers, 
trade books, and encyc Idpedips. They read about familiar and 
ij^teresting topics _a_nd relate new information to what they 
already know about the topic. Through discussion and writing, 
students interact with the teacher and_one another about what 
they are _rea_ding. The use of workbooks is kept to a ininirtium; 
Students have easy access to a varjety of books arid periodicals 
.^^ the classroom end have regularly schedured periods for self- 
selected reading during ciass time. The resources that supple- 
ment the regular reiadirig program, including the library, enhance 
and extend classroom instruction. 

_. JA^^_^^/!S, the principal, and dthei edults at the. school 
express enthusiasm for reading. Teachers and students view 
reading 3nd writing as purposeful human cbrrfnuriicaticn which is 
essential, desirable, jDleasurablei and attainable. All stu- 
t^^rits^ including the less able and those who have limited pro- 
ficiency in the English language, are eritriusiastic about the 
^^^^V"^ Prcjgram. Teaching strategies and materials are adjusted 
to accoipmodate special needs and encoarage participation for all 
students. 



^ning reading provides for continuous and systanatic 
Lopment of skills within the framework of reading for 
ng: 

ocas the reading curriculum shifts progressively from 
is development to reading for fluency and to reading to 



ngfpr meaning is emphasized; students develop skills iri 
Dur levels of compreherisibri: 

teral: grouping information explicitlv stated in the 

it 

terpretiy_e: _ formulating ideas. or opinions that are 
3ed upon the text read but riot explicitly stated 
PV^cative : connecting, or integrating new information, 
eas, concepts, values, and feelings with previous 
)erience and knowledge 

i_tical:_ _8ynthe8izing, analyzing, or evaluatinq the 
:eiial read 



• St uderit_s read. major literature as an integral part of 
their regular reading prograin; 



- Literature selections include poetry, drama, biography, 
fiction, and ndrifictiori. 

- Students explore the. concspta of a common heritage es 
transmitted through the use of high quality literature. 

- Students discuss arid write about the ideas contained in 
literature. 

- Students are guided in their reading by a list of sug- 
Qssted titles. 

- Practicing authors work with students who are learning to 
write poetry, stories, and other literary forms. 

• New vocabulary is regularly introduced iri the reading pro- 
gram, and students are familiar with the origin and history 
of words. 
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lentfi read a wide variety pf.materials to develop reading 
Is^ increase reading fluency, and gain new inforination. 
ing materials include: 



BXtbooks - Short stories and novels 

ewspapers - Poetry erid plays 

rade books - fliogruphies and nonfiction books 
^cyclopedias about our- social, physical, and 

iiibral worlds 

lent 9 discuss what they are reeding with the teacher and 
one angther*_ _ THey_ frequently writ ^ about what they are 
ing, and workbook usage for comprehension development is 
to a minimum. 

jds for iiioti vat ing students are eltipioyed regularly by the 
ling staff and include: 

jading assignments about topics which spark interest and 
aturel curiosity 



- Use of reading to learn about our social, physical, end 
moral worlds 

5ilf-selected reading. materials 

Appropriate modeling from adults "at thiB school 

- Opportunities for students to hear stories that are read 
aloud 

• Stydenhs with special n_eeds participate in a reading progran 
that la.condacted in concert with the recjlar readiiig pro- 
9^.^'"'. .^P®^^^^ reading 8ervicea aupj)leinent and do not occur 
iD__li_eu of the regular reading program. To the extent 
possible, students with special needs ahould read the same 
material and discues the same ideas snd concepts as other 
students. 
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CRiTERiON FQR READING 



Key tdeaa 

Read with under- 
standing, think 
critically 
Progression 
from skill to 
fluency to 
content 

Students respond, 
Investigate, 
evaluate, inte- 
grate, and apply 
Use of reading 
skills 



Thp Curriculum received by 
tne student 

Differing levels of skill 
acquisition of various 
ie levels 



Progression of thinking 
processes from simple to 
complex, from learning 
skills to applying skills 

The appropriateness of 
skills lessons to the 
needs and strengths of 
the student 



ProceduriBS 



Observe reading instruction 
and the interaction between 
the teachers and students* 

Listen to children at various 
grade levels read— looking 
for increasing levels of 
fluency and analysis • 



Issues 



Observe othrjr curriculum areas 
to see how reading skills are 
applied. 

interview students and adults 
about: 

• Development and use of 
reading skills 

• The role of reading in 
other curricular areas 



Review relevant documents such 
as student mrk, student 
projects, assessment informa- 
tion, courses of study, con- 
tinua, texts, and supplemental 
texts. 
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Key Ideas 



Evidence 



Procedures 



Issues 



rature: 

ajor part of the place of literature in Observe students during reading 

urriculum the curriculum to see what they are reading, 

equired and 

ecommehded The availability and use of Observe students for discus- 

Ists literary resources sions about literature. 

Iscussion 

riting the variety of literary Look tcr writing related to 

Ktended resources — poetry, novels, literature — poetry, stories, 

itpeiiences biography, drama, fiction, biographies, Journals, auto- 

Icploration of nonfiction biographies. 
3mmon values 

racticing Observe for self-selection by 

2thor8 the students. 



Interview students and adults 
about: 

i What students have read that 
they have liked 

# Why students should read 

• What the place of "free" or 
recreational reading is in 
the classroom. 

Review relevant dbcuments such 
as recominended lists of reading 
material, book reports, class- 
room libraries, school library 
check-out records. 

; 1 4 '-^ 
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Evidence 



Procedurea 



I@sue& 



The variety of materials 
used hy students 

The use 0^ »he5e materials 
to acquir.; information 

The ways students interact 
with each other and adults 

The interrelationship of 
reading with writing, oral 
language, other curricuiar 
areas 

The Dlace of reading as 
central to the entire 
curriculum 



Observe students reading in 
settings other than the reading 
period; during library time, 
social science, science, and 
so on. 

Observe the ways students and 
teachers interact — questions 
askedi levels of responses, 
discussions, and so on. 

took for a variety of available 
materials and how they are used 
by the student. 

Observe the use of workbooks^ 
dittoes — are they used appro- 
priately for meaningful prac- 
tice, enrichment, application^ 
"fun, '* or are they busy work? 

Interview students and adults 
about: 

• Students* attitudes toward 
reading: What is reading? 
When do you read? What have 
you learned from reading? 

• Student use of supplementary 
materials 

Review relevant documents such 
18 library checkout records^ 
book reviews, courses of study, 
and teacher lesson plans. 
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Dvid^nce 



Procedures 



Issues 



:ude toward 

lult enthusiasm The attitude of staff, stu- Observe students as they read: 

irposefui human dents, and parents toward • Are they engrossed? 

)mmunlcation reading as cornerstone of • Can they tell you what th^ 

:udent school and learning are reading and why? 

ithusiasm 

icommpdatioh to The place of reading ss a Observe the variety of 

lecial needs tool for learning materials avaiiabiei 

icouragement of 

trticipation The curriculum and activ- Observe students with special 
ities for students with needs to see if they are en- 
special needs gaging in meaningful or "fun" 

reading. 

Methods and techniques used 

to stimulate the reluctant interview students and adults 

reader, the gifted, second about: 

language students, and the i What their attitude is 



• How students raidc reading in 
comparison to other subjects 

• How students feel they would 
use reading in later life 

Review relevant documents such 
as books read, teacher lesson 
plans, and available materials. 
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WRITTEN LANGUAGE 



he^written Inngiinge criterion focuses cn the effect of 
ritten language program on students. It is built oh the 
^ t^^^t writing is an effect ive_togl_ for cgfrmynication and 
I be part of the instractional program at ail grade levels, 
riteridh alsd fdcUses on the cbmpleteriess of content, 



identification of skills arid cdhcepts to be learned^ range and 
^^^pt^ Pf content > aM_approp_ri ate instructional methodology 
accompanying the written language curriculum. In applying this 
criterion, consider all students in all programs offered by the 
school. 



ritirig is valued as an effective tool for comrnunicatipn 
5_reinfdrced at_ali grade levels. The standards and 
:ations for written iangoege are clearly defined and 
merited at all grade levels. Students at alJ skill leyelSi 
Ung those Kith limited -English proficiency, are involved 
in writing activities which focus on effective cdcrimunica- 
Students' writir^ fluency is developed thr practice 
Iting for a variety of purposes and audiences and on a 
of topics in a variety of forrtis. Students learn and prac- 
ill the stages or steps of writing:, prewriting> writing, 
iding, revising, editing, developing skills with the con- 
ins of writing, evaluating, and post-writing. Students 



understand and apply the conventions of writing, including 
grammar, usage, capi talizatidn, puhctuationj spelling^ para- 
9rap^hir^j_ard fjsrmat the assignments they conjplete, Stadents 
receive ongoing _f eedback on their writing, and their own work 

i s U 8 e d t d r e i n f 0 r c e t h e cq ny e n t i on s , Th e wr i 1 1 ng ac t i y i t i e s 

in whLich the students are engaged help them, organize and clarify 
their. thinking and generate and express thoughts logically and 
^.^^^^rly. Students use writing in a meaningful way with evi- 
dent purpose in all areas of the carricaiora. Techniques and 
approaches for teaching writing are varied to match student 
needs. Writing skills are_reinfgrced applied, and extended by 
inclusion in other curricalar areas. 



re are written standards and expectations for student 
ting which are known and used by all teachers. Students 
te every day, 

students participate in activities which facilitate 
transition frdm cdmmuhicat ihg through speaking to 
nuriicating through writing: 

Jtuderits talk abdut experiences and their responses are 
recorded in writing for their later use, 

itudents illustrate what has been written through their 
}rt activities. 

»_tu_dent illustrations^ along with written words, are 
li splayed. 

itudents learn the written symbol system as well as the 
lasic conventions df the Ehgliish language. 



Jents use writing skills in their daily work. Teachers 
DO rid td what is cortimunicated as well as to the quality of 
writing in all content areas. 

ierits .experience all of the following stages or steps in 
writing process: 
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- Prewri ting activities, such as storytelling or dramatic 
acti vit 1 e s by t e ac h e r s end stud en t s , b r a in storming , 
clust_e_ring words and ideas ^ discussing issues and ideas, 
reading iiteratorej and interviewing 

- Writ ing activities, such as writing for a vaiiety of 
purposes and audiences; abdUt a variiety of topics related 
t P r e ad i ngs ( e . g , j book _ repo r t s ) ^ ex pe r i ences (letters), 
observations, (jiatare studies), and ideas (essays); and iri 
?_ *^^i^ty Pf J^orms such as stories, poems, drama, and 
expository compositions 

- gest3oriding activitiesi such as.whoie-class and small-group 
response sessions, asing reproduced copies of students' 
work; written respdhses to each other^s Writing; compari- 
son pf_different versions of the same piece of writing; 
and consalt' tioii with individual students regerdirig their 
writing 

- Hev4a444g activities, such as adding detail^ deleting 
repetition; clarifying voice, point of view, and aadience; 
substituting and arranging; and using comments of peers 
arid teachers 

- Editiiig^ activities, isUch as Using an editing checklistj 
editirig, the works _pf peers and other individuals; using 
references or .handbooks on usage, grammar, and Other 
conventions of writing; and conferring with teachers 
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^Activities that deveJop skill with the ^onv shtibfi s of 
writi ng , s uch as pr ewr i t_i ng exe rc i ses that generate vocab- 
ulary; direct teaching of the conventions as the need 
^^'^^'"^^ *^^®.^tudeht 's writir^j etJiU 

t^P^le of spelling and punctuation checks; exercises 
that make effective ase of grawnar and usage handbooks; 
?^^^^^^^"9 ^ehtisnce-cbmbinin^ illustrate 
sentence construction, variety, and_ ways of achieving 
economy of expression; and analysis of students' writing 
skills 

E:v^j4jat4on activities, such as eyaluating student. writing 
onTy""itTef a_ final draft has been prepared, instructing 
students on how to evaluate their own writing and that of 
their peers, and classwide evaluating sample papers in 
class 



- Post -writing activities, such as displaying student writ- 
ing on a bul let in board or in the commuhity^ publishing 
stu^AniwritoTig in aisch community newspaper ci in a 
classroom collection, exchanging student writing between 
classea or schpolSf and student 
writing through contests, awards, and announcements 
during asserblies 

• All students, including tficse with limjted proficiency in 
Engl ish, are experiencing a writ ing program 
Qr _ o^the curriculumi learning the uniq»je writing require- 
ments of each. Techriques and approaches are varied ps 
^propriate to individual student needs. 

i Writing achievement is assessed regularly on a schoolwide 
basis.: These assessments include holist .c and analytic 
measores of student writing samples. Parents are kept 
info^T^ed of student progress in writing. 
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CRITERION FOR WRITTEN LANGUAGE 



Key ideas 



Evidence 



Procedures 



Issues 



lew the curriculum 
-S implemented ; 

i Well defined 
standards and 
expectations 
Daily activities 
Effective 
communication 
Writing fluency 
All writing 
stages 



The curriculum for written 
language includes: 
• Standards and expecta- 
tions 

» All stages: prewriting, 
writing, responding, 
revising, editing, 
developing skills with 
the conventions of 
writing, evaluating, 
and postwriting 



Xhe inclusion of writing on 
a daily basis 

The goal of the written 
curriculum as "hat of 
fluency and effective 
communication 



Observe written language 
activities for quality of _ 
communication and increased 
fluency through the grades. 

Observe lessons for the stages 
in the writing process and for 
ability to write for a variety 
of purposes. 

Interview students and adults 
about: 

• The articulated writing 
curriculum standards and 
expectations 

• Variety of writing 
activities 

• Frequency of writing assign- 
ments in all curricular 
areas 



Review relevant documents such 
study^ standards, 
expectations, and student work 
over a period of time. 
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Key ideas 



Evidence 



Procedures 



Issues 



Empact of the 
curriculum o s 
_sjudent8: 

I Uriderstahdlrig The degree to which students Interview students and adults 

and applicatibn understand and apply the about: 

of conventions conventions of language i How and when the conventions 

> Ongoing feedback appropriately for their of writing are taught 

> Own work used to level of development • What kinds of activities are 
reinforce ^ged in each of the stages 
conventions How feedback Is given and of the writing process 

> Activities received i Kow feedback is given, how 
organize/cHrify written work is evaluated 
thinking How student work is used to i How they feel about writing 

I Generation/ reinforce learning i How writing is used in other 

expression areas of the curriculum 

of thoughts How writing is used in other • How special needs are 

I Use of writing currlcular areas accommodated 
Varied 

approaches^ 'nstruction is varied Observe students during writing 

Reinforcement, ^udms with special to determiue skill development 

application, and attitude, 

extension into 

other currlcu - Observe how students are en- 

^^^^^ couraged to write in a variety 

of settings. 



Review relevant documentation 
such as student work over a 
period of time, teacher les- 
son plans, courses of study ^ 
assessment information. 
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ORAL LANGliAGE 



The oral iangaage criterion. Focuses on. the effect of the 
language program on students. Cditiplsteness of content, 
tification_ of skills and cprKepts ta be learnedii the range 
depth of the content, and the instroctionai methodoiogy 



appropriate to oisl language are considered. When applying this 
criterion, consider all students in all prdgroms offered by the 
school. 



students ' listening and speaking skills by promoting conver- 
sation, discussion , presentations , and .critical listening. 
Assessment of the students' speaking and listening skills is 
ongoing and is used as a basis for planning of iristrUctidn. 

Students with speriai iangaage needs, incloding limited- 
English-proficient studehts, speakers of nonstandard English ^ 
andiexceptignally shy- stud learn English through oral 

language, activities designed to address their specific heeds. 
^ ^ y . ° 'I' .'^ ^ ^ J^. 0 . i ^ ere ase their oral skill s as _tHey: app ly_ t hem 
to the learning of subject area content. Jhe dialects or 
primary languages of speakers Of ndristandard English shd other 
.l.a'ii.guages are treat by the staff mefSers and 

other students as they learn to master standard English. 



The oral language curriculum is clearly defined and is 
erne n ted throughout each g^r ad e level on a regular basis, 
ints are learning and applying liatening and speaking skills 

range of situations arid cdmmUhication forfns, Tor various 
08_esL and :a_udie_ncesi _ and in _a variety of speaking styles, 
mts are applying critical listening skills; are effectively 
uriicatirig feelings, experiences, knowledge, arid ideas with 
)cy and clarity; and are increasing. thair reasoning ability, 
students are involved in activities designed to increase 
r confidence ahd skills in The oral lan- 

e activities at all grade levels build on the students* own 
^mic, personal, arid social experiences. 

Teachers and other adults model correct and effective 
ehirig arid speaking skills. Teachers support and reinforce 



tadents-iearn and apply listening arid speaking skills in a 
iriety of contexts: 

Si toat ions- -informal, fdntial, arid interpersonal 
P^rpdses— i nf ormin§j 1 earn i ng , pe rs uad ing , evaluat ing 
messages, facilitating social interaction, shsring 
'^^^^^J^9®j_ H^^f^ft ^""^Q^Mt iyej creative >j<pression 
Audjehces — classmates, teachers, peers, family, and 
conununity 

Cominunicat idri fdrm8--cdriver8at ion , §rcup discussign^ 
interview^ drama, public spewing, and oral interpreta- 
tion. . . 
Speaking styles 

□dents receive systematic instruct idri iri oral language 
'^"^^ .promotes lan^gua^^ compreherwion, and uti- 

zstion. Instructional activities appropriate to the 
veiopmental needs arid abilities of the students address: 

Diction - Vocabulary 

^'^^"^'^'cy - Syntax 

Intonation - Organization 

McJents regularly participate in activities to develop their 
al language ski 1 la, such as: 

Presenting orsl material through reports, drama, and 

speeches 

Dbbatirig issues 

IBl 



- Holding discussioris dri specific tdpics 

- Sharing ideas^ experiences^ and feelings 

i Students particip/jte iri activities which build cdrifidence iri 
speaking such as: 

" ?hPXal reacJing - praniatic activit: ds 

- Readers* theater - Storytelling 

• Teachers and other adult s [rod el correct srid effect ive listen- 
ing and speaking skills; support and reinforce, students* oral 
language skills by pronioting cnnversation, discospions, and 
|tp_rxtelling;_ and_con8i8teritly reward studt;.ts for usirig 
correct oral language. 

• Teachers. fiasesQ the stud^: ts *_ btpl cojnm^^ 
throughout thp yesr, givittg regular feedback. A variety of 
assessnierit methods is used, iricludlrig teachers* cdritxnudus 
monitoring, discussiun of .the resuUs of LStOTdardized.b^^^ 
criterion-referenced tests,, interpretation of audience-baaed 
rating scales, and use of self-evaluatidri iristrumisrits. 

• Students with special laitguage needs, including limited- 
English -prgfic lent istudents, student 8^0 speak nonstandard 
English,, and excepticnaiiy shy students, ieam and develop 
English through oral lariguage activities. They cdntinUe td 
increase their oral skills as they apply them to the learning 
of subject area cdriterit. 
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^riculum and Its 



impact ; 

Clearly defined 
Regular imple- 
mentation in K 
through grade 6 
Listening and 
speaking 
Application 
Increase of 
reasoning 
ability 

Involvement of 
all students 
Built upon 
prior 

experiences 



CRITERION FOR ORAL LANGUAGE 
Evidence i>x 



What the nature arid scope of 
the curriculum received by 
the student is kindergarten 
tr rough grade six 

What activities involve 
listening and speaking 
skills. 

How students are growing in 
their ability to communicate 
effectively with clarity and 
fluency* 

How all students are 
involved in speaking 
activities. 

How students' academic, 
personal, and social exper- 
i<::n::e8 are utilized as a 
base for oral language 
experiences. 



Observe for ev?:(ience of a 
variety of listening and 
spewing activities. 

Observe the discussions and 
the level of thinking and 
questioning in lessons. 

Observe for inclusion of all 
s-^udents at ippropriate levels, 

Observe for use of prior 
experience/knowledge in 
act ivi ties i 

interview students and adults 
about: 

• The objective of the oral 
language curriculum and the 
full range o: ^ai language 
activities 

• The kinds and frequency of 
listening and speaking ac- 
tivities iu the curricalum 

• Oral language as incorpor- 
ated into other curria!lar 
areas 

• The mateiials used to pro- 
mote and encourage expanded 
language usage 

Review relevari- documents such 
as cot:r8es of study, student 
work, and teacher lesson plans. 



Issues 



it- 
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Key Ideas 



Evidence 



Pxocednres 



4ssye# 



ov the curricolmn 
±s implemented : 
Modeling 
Support and 
reinf orcetDent 
Assessment oh-^ 
going and basic 



The quality of adult listen- 
ing and speaking skills — 
correct language usage, 
listening and responding 
appropriately to student 
language, and promoting 
effective student 
communication. 

The assessment tools used 
for Mr ^.ing and speaking 
skix :e they timely and 
ongoing r Are they used as a 
basis for instruction? 



Observe the verbal ir action 
between adults and stuc-nts to 
see _whether adult use of lan- 
guage supports and encourages 
expanded use of Iangu4g3 by the 
students • 

Interview students and adults 
about: 

• What is "hf viiace of listen- 
ing mni sf r :ing skill de~ 
yeloWo-.t !■ the curriculum? 

i How . 'ents feel about 

their language activities? 

• How do students feel their 
teachers support their use 
of language? 

• What kinds of assessm 
tools are used and hc^ ; 

Review relevant documenr.R such 
as teacher lesson plans, 
courses of study, assessment 
tools, and student data. 
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Key ideas 



Evidence 



Procedures 



Issyes 



udents vlth -- 
speciai needs : 
Orai ianguage a 
base for English 
acquisition 
Needs recognized 
as a base 
Increased skiiis 
Dialects or 
prijnary lan- 
guage respected 



The program received by 
students with special lan- 
guage needs being based on 
student needs, and designed 
to improve English orai 
language skiiis 

The attitude of adults to- 
ward students vich special 
language needs 

The assessment techniques, 
initial and ongoing, and 
the way results are used 



Observe program provided for 
students vduh special language 
needs . 

Observe interaction bef^ an 
students and adults to see if 
students with special needs are 
encouraged and supported as 
they increase their language 
skills. 

Interview aludiiatu and adults 
about: 

i How students' special needs 
are being accommodated 

• How curricuium/activiti iS 
are iified based on 
special needs 

Interview speech and language 
specialist, bilingual and/or 
ESL specialist, or other 
resource teachers aboui how 
their services are coordinated 
with the regular program 
provided for students with 
special needs. 

Review relevant documents such 
as language assessmeuts^ indi- 
vidual learning programs (ILPs) 
3nd_ individual education plans 
(lEPs) as appropriate lesson 
plans. 
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HAtHEMATlCS 



Le ma.thejiiAUcs criterion f^^^^^^ ef fect_of the 

atitrs program on the stadents. it deals with the coni- 
ess of the curriculum, the i"*evelopment of essential 



le mathejnatics curricuLuni engages stadents' cariosity 
nse of inquiry in well-defined content that includes ail 
B at ail grade levels. Essential understandings are 
igoished froitj those that provide greater depth and 
hi, and all boys and girls develop these inderstandings. 
its master the single-digit number facts and,_ with 
fiate use of the calculator, ate ccftifortable with and 
in numerical compi^^^ estimate 
any calcalation and use the most appropriate computa- 
ffle'Lhod and tool for each calculation. Lessdns and 
nents are structured to auphasize student Lnderiyridin^ 
iiity to use mathematics. Students understsnd the 
Jre and logic of mathematics and use the language of 
tics. 

bbleh solving is a major jDart of the mathematics 
im. St udefrta _are regularly involved _in_ if ormulating 
18 and inchoosing approaches and strategies for solving 
)blems. All students are taught and understand how to 
^pugh the stagea of prgblem solving.. They are_ encouraged 
iventive, goess^and eatimate. Their natorai fascination 
iw puzzling prbblein^ is encouraged and used to 

:e discussions of stretegies and tactics. They are 
itly asked-to explain what they are doing and why and to 
le reasdhablehess of the answers they generate. Students 



•rue t ion covers the s trand Sj o f _nufflberj_ me asuremen \ , 
etry, patterns and fcnctions, statistics and prohabil- 
Idgicy and algebra in all grade levels. 

iculum and iristructidh focus bh stUjints' understanding 
jidOTental concepts ra^ ability to memorize 

:ithm9 or computational procedur.'a, 

ntial underatandings are distinguished from those that 
Ide greater depth and breadth. 



!acher8 are clear on the essential understandingg and on 
)w the learhing of specific concepts and skills depends 
\ these understandings. 

^strjjction is organized^ ensure that every student 
;quires these understandings. 



understandings and ptoblem-sd-lviriq ability, and the instruc- 
tional setting for the study of mathematics. In applying this 
criterion,, consider all s*'udents participating in all programs 
offered by the school. 



are challenged with both the real world and abstract problems, 
includAng compJex situations that require the use of higher- 
level thinking skills. 

Concepts and skills froni ail strands are interwoven^ 
reinforced, and extended through lessons and assignments so 
that ituden 1 8 experience mathematics as a cirnulatiye subject. 
New concepts are studied first in terms of students' concrete 
experiences; - ipuiatives shd other concrete materials are 
used to enable_st uden ts t g_ gs_in : d i r e c t _e x p e r ien c e _ wi th the 
underlying principle of each concept., tessons incorporate and 
build dh skills arid cdhcepts previously learned. The instruc- 
tional setting is varied. and provides students with the pppgrtu^ 
nity for individual work, small-group, cooperative learning 
activities, arid whole-class participatidn. Student grdupirig is 
based on ongoing assessment of student need. 

^5upj>lemeh t ar7 ser v ices k re coord inated with the regular 

mathematics progrsr? to . focea on_ fundamentals as they lak'e. pre- 
sented in the regoier program and do not rely on repeating 
A 0 w- 1 e V e 1 8 k i L 1 8 f r 0 m e a r 1 i e r q r ad es . Ha them at i c 8 i 8 i ri ter- 
disciplirrsry; students use their mat heiiia tic al skills in other 
subject areas in a variety of situations. 



• Patterns and functions, statistics and probability, and 
geometry are taught each year, with th? subject matter 
gradually increasing in complexity. 

• Instruct ion emphasizesmderstand^ and use of mathematical 
concepts and promotes the use of the language of mathematics. 

• Students add^ subtract^ multiply^ and divide whole numbers^ 
decimals, and fractions with facility and accuracy. 



- Students use estimation to aid. in selecting a (siethod for 
exact calculation and to establish the reasdhablehess of 
results. 

- Students Use mental arithmetic fdr all single-digit dpsi'a- 
tions and for_8imple manipulationp suci" _a8__doubling^ 
halving, and multiplying or dividing by powers of ten. 



m 
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5tudpn_t_s_ use the _caJciJlator correcttv 5nd confidently 
when mental calcalation would be difficult or when 
f»hcil-ahd-paper calculation would be inefficient. 

_ 1 • 

Students ase computer prdgrenis, as appropriate^ to 
Perform extehsive or repetitive cakulations, to simulate 
real _8i_tuatipns, and to perfonn experiments that aid in 
the ffiderstending of Mathematical cdncepta. 

jl _ _ 1 8 

students are taught and understand how to work through 
PJ^°^^^ s°lvihg, including problem expiprat 
^yiationj strategy development, soiatiori activity, and 
erprete<tion of resolta. lessdhs and assigrinients are 
ighed to include; § 

forking through the stages bvev tinie 

several problems from a given description of a 

situation 

Representing the same inTdnnation in different ways^ e.g., • 
^?rbaj[^_ graphic, and symbolic 

^forking with more or less information than necessary 

t)_Lem -solving approaches are demonstrated and discussed. 

:iple-so lotion methods are emphasized. § 



forking with more complex situations, students: 

grmulBte and model problems. 

icreen relevant from irrelevant information. 

Irganiie informatiori. _ __ _ • 
lake conjectures and test their validity, 
inalyze patterns and relationships. 
'^^J^*^^*^^^^ 1^ ded^ 

dentify or evaluate alternative matheinatical appr::iiches. • 
ind and test solutions, 
nterpret results. 

ions often begin with imaginative situations likely to 
ge students* curiosity. 

iPPlj' .previously learned skills to situations 
h>ey have not seen before. 
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- Students relate concepts to natural situations ir, and dui 
of school. 

Lessons and assignments in'<:erweave the strands anc appro- 
P^^^V^J^°"'^"^P'^s 3"f^_.s^^iAl3_ rrom previgys lessgns; net' 07 
extended concepts are connected to what stoc^ors already 
know. 

Students at all grade levels .experience concrete tepesenta- 
tions of new concepts as a foundation for s^,»bolir repre- 
s^r^jAtions. There is a smooth trans'^tion from concrete to 
abstract. 

Students work in grouping? SQf.'. to the content arid 
atched to student needs and strength:; for example^ whole- 
yMsj^.iscussion/explg^ation^ smaii^ engaged in problem 

solving, individual work, peer tutoring pairs. 

All students are assessed at the beginning of the school year 
and regularly thrdUghbut the year. _Teachers use the results 
oI_ student assessment to determine th^ need for reteaching 
and further practice. 

Teachers introduce, model, and provioe guided practice for 
new. concepts before students proceed on their own. Hcmework 
A^cludes independent practice oT roncepts that have been 
mastered in class. There is daily review of homework 
concepts. 

Students receiving remedial instr-^ction cover all the core 
fundam(,»ntal9 df the mathematics progran. Remedial work is 
keyed to regular classroom instruction. 

Computers ire ami j q ; ■ 1 0 0 } 0 f _ed uc 8_t_i_o n . _ Their . ya lue_ in 
creaUng gegmetric diSplayj, organizing and graphing data, 
sinulatmg real-life cttu^tions, and generating nunerical 
sequences a ri d p a 1 1 e r ri s .r s recbgn i zed . 5t ud en t i ire dey e 1 - 
PPA"§ ^r abilities, tg_;nteract with computer programs in 
highly ividualized waya to .?xplore and experiment with 
mathemat. A concepts. 



ERIC 



C: . .^RION FOR MATHEMATieS 



^^6^5 BUmc^ Procedures issues 

Well-defined The nature and scope of the Observe students they learn, 
All strands mathematics curriculum: practice, and apply math con- 
Essential • Well-defined cepts and skills; look for 
understanding • Inclusion of all strands mastery of math essentials, 
distinguished • Identification of 

Ail students essential skills and Look for evidence of : measure- 
master essential concepts ment, geometry, patterns and 
understanding functions, statistics and prob- 
Comfortable/ The materials available ability, logic, and applied 
proficient and used by students math 
Student under- 
standing The use of math skills in Look for evidence of hands-on 
Use of other areas of th^: cur- materials such as calculators, 
mathematics riculura manipulatives, dimensional 

figures, graphs, and so on. 



Interview students and adults 
about: 

§ What is included the math 
curriculum and the kinds of 
learning activities in which 
studP'^*'' are engaged 

Review , * arc documents such 
as cour.4?,s of study, student 
work, teacher lesson plans, 
texts, supplemental texts, 
continuaj and workbooks. 
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Key ideas 



Evidence 



Procedures 



j the curriculum 
8 implemented : 

Formulation and The activities In which Observe students ... they work 

solution of students are engaged — beyond oh their m?th to see how they 

problems paper and pencil and rote are using t.iie essential con- 

Understand stages learning to use of math cepts and skills, 

of problem 

soxving The questions and problems Listen to direct lessons to see 

Use of inven- posed by teacher and how problem solving processes 

tion, guessing, students* responses are addressed, 

estimating 

Use of St rate- Interview students and adults 

gies and tactics : -i ; 

Explain_what/why • student acquisition and 

Judge answers application of skills 

^se of real world o Range of student activities 

and abstract in problem formulation and 

problems solution 

Jse of higher # Student knovdedge of what 

Level thinking they are doing and why 

skills 

Review relevant documents such 
as student work^ teacher lesson 
plans, hoQ^work In math, 
courses of study. 
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Key ideas 



Evidence 



Procedures 



Issi'es- 



r riculum and 
instruction : 
Strands inter- 
wovettj rein- 
forced, and 
extended 
Concrete 
experiences 
Build upon 
knowledge 
Varied 
settings 
Regular 
assessment 



Activities in which students 
are engaged — do they include 
concrete experiences and 
build upon previously learned 
material. 



How students are a^oessed 
and how the asstssmenr. is 
used to plan iristruct.icac 



Observe students as they learn; 
look for all stranr's inter- 
woven in instructional program. 

took for use of concrete 
experiences snd hands-on 
materials. 

Observe student : in cheir 
learning settings t see ho.; 
the environmental setting is 
varied and ^ lat Kinds of 
grouping practices are used. 

Interview students and adults 
about: 

» How student assessment infor- 
mation is used 

• How students work together. 
Do they work in small groups^ 
large groups, and individ- 
ually at times? Are groups 
flexible cr stati'*? 

^vtow relevant docu^nenis ch 
3 teacher lesscin plans, 
dent work^ assessment da 
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Key Ideas 



Evidence 



Procedures 



^piementa ry 

Coordinated 
suppleme ntarv 
services 
Interdiscipliu- 
ary use cf math 



How supplemenatry services 
are coordinated with base 
program to provide articu- 
lated curriculum 



Observe instruction of studats 
with special needs. 



Observe math use in jthe: cjr- 
ricular areas. 



Interview students and adults 
about: 

• VHiGt supplementary services 
ire provided for students 
with special needs and hov.- 
they are coordinated with 
the base program 

• How math is used in other 
curriculum areas 

• How much and what kind of 
homework students have 

Reviisiw relevant documents such 
as tercher lessen plans, studeat 
work, special needs documents. 
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le science, criterion. focases on the effect of the science 
fii dri the istticp^l... It deals with the completeness of the 
e_ program^ if '-itif ication of the skills and concepts ' ) 
irned, the range and depth of the content, and the 



instruct idhal inethbcsidc.es that enable students to acquire ':he 
necessary skills and knowledge in science. Wh*n applying this 
criterion, consider all students partic ipdting in all prdgrams 
offered by the school. 



udents discover and learn abdUt the natural world by 
^l^^.f'icthods of science as extensions of their own curios - 
J wonder. Students acqaire knowledge of the biological 
^s ical sciences from a balanced science curricula 
s the fundaniental concepts, terms, processes, and skills, 
^g on their understanding df alienee cdncepts, students 
about the Ic^ip of the scientific ire^ techniques 
science laboratory, and the applications of science to 
rid around as. Students also develdp the science process 
:ical thinkihq skills of science: observing^ cnnparirig^ 
ing, inferrir^ relating, and applying. 

!^l_ru_pt ipnai me ! 'iOds and the sequential introduction of 
jeriences in the primary grades lay the foundation for 
mceptual cdntent in the intermediate grades. Ihstnic- 
w»thods emphasize using scientific ?:echniques bp. learning 



ictiU xperiehce science as 
iculuni. 



regular part their 



cierice iristruetibn is pFoyided pri £ regular basis. 
Students devote at least one-half hoar per day, on 
hie average, td learning science.) 

cience goals and curriculuni standards are reinforced 
hroaghoat the school program (in both acadatiic and extra- 
jrricular activities). 

tudents ' progress in science is monitored, and feedback 
s given td students arid parents. 

factional content focosts on conceptfisl understanding df 
facts, prihciples, arid theories o." science as the founda^ 
on which the procefisee teciiniquer, ano applications 
cience ai*e based. Teachers cuitiv. . sliKjents' concept 
3tion bu/ond rote facts and vocabulary. 

^''^ts receive iristruetibn in a cbmprehehsive bal'^xed 
ice curriculum which includes: 

ie lifet^arthj and physical sciences 
le interdependence of people and the natural environmen*^ 
ie historical deve?bpment bf science by persbhs arid 
iltures of different backgrounds 



techniguesj lessons, regularly require students to observe 
and interpret phenomena in natural and Idioratdry settings. 
Concepts arid thebries frbm readings are _applied to observed 
phenomena. Batic science texts are supplemented by a variety 
of materials which include laboratory specimens, scientific 
^^lyiPprit , arid an arriy of^s^ that OTploy techriplogy. 

Community resources such as local scientists snd engineers, 
parks and nature trai ^ j, arid scierice arid riatural museums are 
used to expand the science program. 

Basic skills are applied arid extended thrbughbut the sci- 
ence program. _ Students, learn how to read scientific writing, 
create and develop graphs and charts^ solve complex problems 
involving different kiriJs bf data, apply ;r;3thefflatic8 skills in 
analyzing data^ record observations in an organized fashion, 
write laboratory and research reports, and explain scientific 
material orally. 



- The relationship between science, technology, and society 

- Participatdry (haTds -bn) laboratory techriiques 

- Facts about carei^rL in science and technology 

• Studepi^g bbse rye arid cbriduct experiments to learn scientific 
processes, including: 



Observing 
Comparing 
Orgariizirig 



- Inferring 

- Beiating 

- Applyirig 



In addition to hands-on experiences, students lean: science 
cpnterit from field observations^ teacher deiTOnatratiooSi 
group experiments, individual scienc-? fair orojects^ and a 
variety df print ar * uc media as a part bf their 

regular instrurUcn. 



• Apsignmerits inr 



ich ac'.ivitiea ae: 



Observing and recording natural pheridmena iriside ai>j 
outside the schrcl 

Paraaing science projects involving teacher gaidanci^ and 
parent involvement 
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t:her8. iead discassions which chaiienge stadentr to res^^ar 
think about their own ideas and perceptions of nature, 
dents are encouraged to articulate their own naive thec- 
s and test thern against the accumulated evidence and 
/ledge of science. 

lents apply thinking arid corimur;* cat ions skills in learning 
ince. Examples include; 

Isihg computational skills in recc^ding and analyzing 
lata 

Ising graphs and cniar' ^ to su'^r? '^rn portray data 



- Resdinig scientific writing 

- t i nj_ _ research r e . r 
experiments ... 

- Presehtihg sciiehtific niater.... 

0 Eomnianitv resources enrich tfie ti. 
student inieracLiohs with sciencistov 
ciens. Field trips to science and nn 
tide pools, end nature trails are alsc : 



; ^ L- 1 1. r> 



.11 'J 



i6b 



f and techn, ■ 
i.ory fTuseLT-G; 
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eRiTtRiGN FOR SCIENCE 



Key Ideas 



Evidence 



Procedures 



Issues 



rrlculum ; 
Balanced science 
curriculam 
Scientific 
inethod 
Laboratory 
techniques 
Application 
Process skills 



The implementation of a 
balanced science curriculuin 
in the school — inclusion of 
scientific inethbd, labora- 
tory techniques, application 
and process skills appropri- 
ate to grade level 

Science instruction as a 
regular part of the 
curriculum 



Observe science lessons and 
student science projects to 
determine what is being taught 
and the degree to which 
scientific methods are being 
utilized by students and 
adults. 

Interview students and adu.'' 
about: 

• What the place of scienu 
in the curriculum 

• What is included in the 
science curriculum 

i How scieti:* process skills 
are taught and used at 
each grade level 

t What kinds of laboratory 
experiences students are 
having and how frequently 
such experieDces occur 

• How students and adults 
feel abbuu science 
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Review relevant documents such 
as courses of study, teacher 
lesson plans, student work, 
texts^ suppleirentary materials, 
work books, and lab books. 
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Key Id-^as 



ProcedureB 



>w the curr j culpD 
is inplemented ; 
Sequent:?! ce- 
vel-otnc^:: from 
r: .,v. :^' to upper 
.ijf%c.'-^y followed 
Scie/.ciflc 
methods used 
Instruction 
modeling the 
scientific 
method used 
Readings applied 
Basal texts 
sappiemented 
eommunity 
resources 
utilized 



The m-^s students, are 
ehcouia^^>id to explore the 
natural world using 
scientific niethods 

Modeling of scientific 
laethdds advui^- 

Use of science lexts, other 
readings, a variety of 
supplemental hands-on 
ma t er iais , eq ui pme n t , 
instructional strategies, 
and available cdmnain'^ty 
resources 

An articulated curric' lum 
which builds on prior 
experiences and lea: : - 



Observe science lessons to 
determine degree to which 
scientific nethods are devel- 
oped Sequentially through 
the grades* 

Observe science lessons to 
determine variety of approaches 
to learning— -reading, 
discussing, experimenting, 
fsanipulating, dbserving^ 
demonstrating, and so on. 

Interview students and adults 
about: 

t How scientific methods are 
taught ano i-Tacticed 

• What hands-on experiences 
are available idr students 

• ffhat kinds of instructlort- 
al strat^yies are used 

• How students are involved 
in discovery 

• How community resources 
are used 



Review elevant documents such 
^s cci:j -^s of study, materials, 

-.icher lesson plans, 
' quipiMiint, schedules of com- 
munity resources^ student work. 




i& Eyidencp Procedures Issues 



tegratlbn of 
basic skills : 

Basic skills How basic skills are applied Observe science lessons :.o _ . 

applied and and e:;:tended through the determine how the basic skills 

extended activities in which students of reading, writing, oral Ian- 

Curriculum in- are eng^^.d g^J^Jge, and math are used in 

eludes read- science activities, 

Ing, graphs/ 

charts, problem Interview students and adults 

solving, about: 

application, t What activities students are 

recording engaged in and what 

observations, raateriaiR are provided, 

writing reports, i How students learn the basic 

and oral principles and apply them in 

e:q)lanatlons experltnental project, dis"- 

covery, or laboratory settings 
• How students deliver reports, 
record observatio^is, solve 
complex problems, and so en 

Review relevant documents such 
as teacher l28sbn_ plans and 
student work, including projects, 
reports, and courses of study. 
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HISTORY^SOCIAL SCIENCE 



The histbry-social Jci^^^^^ on the effect 

of the.hiatory-social science progrsn, the skills and concejjts 
to be. learned, the range arki depth of the content, and the way 
in which the instruction received by the students enables them 



CO acquire the skills arid knowledge that mafp up history-social 
science. When applying this. criterion^, consider all students 
participating in ail programs offered by the school. 



_.:::St'ud€nt8 are engaged :n and eycited atoot the study of 
history and sdciel science, which are regular parts of the 
ihstructional j5Fegr_8fii grade levels. The elementary 
curriculum prepares students for higher, grade level study of the 
growth of civilization and the ie^^ 
democraey. St udenta develop an understanding and appreciation 
of democratic. ideals, . including cdpration, peaceful change^ 
^^^^.^..^^P^^i^ilit^ reapectifgr.othersi equality of 

opportunity, universal aJucationj and respect for lawi : Students 
participate in democratic processes within the school setting 
and are encouraged to apply those principles in the community. 

Instiuctidnal activities in the lower gradea draw from the 
lives and eyentsiorhistory that interest the yoang child and 
introduce the topics of social science as they apply to the 
.^.^(I'^.'^i^^ memberj student^ friendj teammate, 

consiinerj and citizen. 



flctmties in h^^^^^ lives of individuals 

and events which have shaped the history of Califorhia and the 
Uhi ted States, flttention isjiven to the growth of indigenous 
ciyili.:ation8 and the arrival of Europeans, Africans^ and Asians 
ffid the transplant of their cultures to the Western Hemisphere. 
SvUdents discuss and: apply the topics. of social science— 
traditionj values; power, change, conflict; social control; 
cooperatibh, ihterdepiehdehce, and causality. 

Instruction emphasizes group discussion arid teaiti projects. 
Students are guided to think and to write critically, using 
evidence, reasoning, and judgment as they-snaiyze historical, 
political, and socioeconomic situations. Controversial issues 
are addressed appropriately for the age level and maturity of 
the students* 



• There is a definite period _oT time in the school day for 
instruction in history-eociai science. 

• In the lower gndeSi students are_ reading interesting stories 
about events and individuals that have h[ ; an impact on life 
in America, California, and their community. 

• Students, in grades. Hhroagh 6. study the history. and geogra- 
phy of Calildrhia, the Uhited States^ and the world. 

I Teachers heip students make hypotheses, generalize, infer, 
COTpare arxi contrast, and write analytically abg 
and current eyents, using research, evidence, reasoning, ard 
judgment. Activities planned Tor this purpose are frequent, 
includihg; 

- Ifriting repdrta and essays 

- Analyzing historical and social situations 

- Discussing and debating issues 

*■ toing nqmewgrk.that extends ciassrCiim activities 

- Speaking publicly 



• Physical and political geography are part of the curriculum. 
Students_r_ecj)gnize and .int_erp_re_t .various kinds gf charts, 
graphs, and maps, land and water forms, and current and past 
political boundaries. 

• Teachers use literature, biographies, and documents to 
iiibtivate and enlighten students. Husic ahd art of the period 
and the culture being studied are part of the curriculum. 

• In higher grades students research and read to acquire a 
knowledge of the major eras of U.S. history. 

• There is an orpnized current events jjro^ram where studenta 
report, analyze, interpret, snd discuss information from 
a variety of sources , Including magazine and newspaper 
articles ijadigjniJteley aidSj 
political cartoons; and class speakers. 



I Teachers use group discussions to help students understand 
and relate together historical economic and social events and 



• Students work together in pairs dr »i)all grdups in develop 
ing research projects, reports^ dramas, and plays in 
knowledge can be interpreted and applied. 
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CRITERION FOR HISTORY - SOCIAL SCIENCE 



Key Ideas 

Corrictiiuiii ; 

• Regaiar 
instruction 

i Articulation 
primary to 
upper grades 

• Democratic 
ideals 

• Participation 
in democratic 
processes 

• Encouragement to 
apply principles 



Evidence 



There is regular instruction 
in history and social 
science at each grade level. 

The curriculum includes 
InstnictioD in life in 
America, Caiifomia; and the 
local community; the history 
of California and the United 
States. It prepares stu- 
dents for instruction in 
growth of civilization and 
deveiopient of constita- 
tionai democracy. 

The curriculum received 1^ 
the student builds upon 
earlier learnings and 
experiences. 

Students participate in the 
democratic processes and are 
encouraged to apply those 
principles in the community. 



Procedures 



Obsene instruction in social 
science to assure that the 
principles of the democratic 
processes are included. 

interview students and adults 
about: 

• The scope of the curriculum 
and the focus of the cur- 
riculum at each grade level 

• The activities in which 
students are engaged 

• The learnings about 
history and democracy 

I How students participate 
iii the deiBdcratic process 

i The nature of the democratic 
process 

Review relevant documents such 
as teacher lesson plans and 
student work; especially pro- 
jectSj reportSj and courses 
of study, including goals 
and objectives. 



Key ideas 



Evidence 



Procedures 



Issueb 



flo»-the-curriculua 
18 laplemented ; 

• Lower grades— 
iaterests of the 
child 

• Higher grades— 
Csllforiila, 
ioerica 

i Indigenous 
civilizations 

I Transplanted 
caitares 



The nature of the curriculum 
received by the student 

The inclusion of discustUon 
and application activities 
in the lessons 



Observe social studies lessens 
and assigniente to detertiilne 
what is being covered iii the 
ciirriculuiii and for evidence of 
use of group projects, discus- 
sion, application, critical 
writing, reasoning, jodgjient, 
and other thinking skills 

Interview students and adults 
about; 

I The kinds of activities 
students are engaged in 
(kindergarten through grade 
two; grades three through 
six) 

• The inahiier iii which , topics 

of social science are 

studied and applied 
c Activities trtilch encouragt 

active participation 
I Student and adult attitudes 

toward social science 

Review relevant doaiinents such 
as courses of study, teacher 
lesson plans, student projects, 
and reports. 
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Instruction: 

• Discussion and Invoiveoent in :m projects 
application of 

topics of Inclusion of higher level 

sodU science thiiking processes • 
» Teaii ircjecte 

• Thinking skills 

• eontroversiai 
issu'is 



Interview Students ?nd adults 
about: 

i How instruction emphasizes 

group (iiscuBsion 
• What kinds (f team projects 

they are involved in 
i How they are eiicouraged to 

use higher level thinking 

skills 

t How controversial issues are 
handled 

Observe social studies lesDons 
for discussion and thinking 
skills. 

Look for student projects, 

Review relevant docuients such 
as student work and teacher 
lesson plan^. 
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VISUAL AND PERFORMING ARIS 



The visual and per/jorling j_r^^^^ criterionVfocuses on the 
erfectiprthe.yisuaJ: and perforin^ arts progrw on students. 
Completeness of content, identification of skills and concepts 
to be learned, the range and depth of the contentj and the way 

^ tegi^ir^^in kihdergw continuing: through g^^^ sixj 
students en|3ge_ in art experiences i<hich teach them how to er\joy 
and value «ajor worJ<s of art end how to express theniselves 
throogh their b*i art activitie8|_*ich_incr^^ both the visual 
and perfpri ing arts. Ihese experiences progress: froBi perception 
and creative expression toward cSiplex and high level conceptual 
^^*?lopS^^t 88 MeMare:*lA to relate the arts to personal 
experience, The art. experiences j which range frdiii frequent 
short projects to activities sustained over a long period of 
^.^**''t developjcrcaUvc.capa^^^^ auditory 

and interpretive skills, and awareness of iMvement and sound. 
Teachers structure tile for students to ^ply creativity and 
prijinality in activities that help them develop visual iinages, 
cowiiGnicate ideas, and express individual thoughts and feelings. 

__ .teiforiing arts^ activities include drma, dance, and iwsic^ 

i??ti???'__!!)?y. provide a vehicie for. student expression; 
Students develop iiprovisatioas and plays, view theatrical 
events; express characterization^p^ 
conyey eiptional gualities through speech and fomiBl acting 
techniques. Students develop their intuition about iwveinent as 
an expression through dance. Music experierces are continuous 
thrpughput the grades and enable the students io develop an 
appreciation of a wide variety of music, Students are 
knowledgeable ijoiit iusic. 



in which. the. instruction received by. the atudents enable thel 
to acquire skills and knowledge in the visual and performing 
arts. When applyinj^ this:^ consider ail students 

participating in all programs offered by the school; 



Students stody; understand^ and appreciate the visual and 
perforitiing arts traditions of their own and other cultures* 
They learn to evaluate the aesthetic, moral, cultural, and his* 
tqrical content of art and to relate these eleinents to the work 
3f various arti&ts. Stjxients demonstrate knowledge of histori- 
cal Bnd_ cultural deverqpment through different fonns of artistic 
(xpression and make. cultural dnd historical connections, includ- 

style,.. Fine arts 

fire_pDrt.of.the reading and literature,- historyj social science; 
fliiithj science; and language arts "curricula. 



Tne principal and staff liibcrs support the visual and (wr- 
fcffliing arts progras as an integral parj of the students* educa- 
tion. Guidance and encouragement from staff result in regular 
student participation in musics drina^ dancer and visual arts 
pr^^§.rp3^__Jh€t:encM^^^^ end promising students to 

pur sue ..their, demonstrated interest in the visual and performing 
:*^^j'v..?l-i*^^t3 |re ex^^ examples pf .high quality art j and 
pri;Ucinc|_arti8ts:are:broogh into the scbool-progrinon-B reg^ 
olar basis. Community resources, including local exhibits and 
museijms, are used to extend learning beypndithe classrow Stu- 
dentit' artwork is displayed throughout the school and is used to 
enhar*ce the overall appearance of the school. 



I Time ia specifically allocated to instruction in the visual 
*id perFoiniing arts. 

• Students have early and regular access to diversified art 
experiences, beginning wU creative expression and moving 
toward more complex and higher level conceptual development. 

• [i*^ arts/exjjeri short activities to projects 
sustained over a long period of time. These experiences 
include: 

- Art history 

- Art appreciation 

- Production 



• During instructional art time, stuoents use a variety of 
media to: 

. - Express their individual ideas^ thou^ts, and feelings in 
si'Uple.media.. 

• Develop visual and tactile perception, 

• l'a^lti^ technical ski creative expreaaion, . 

- CoRifflunicate their ideas and feelings through graphic 
syiiE:>ola; using balance and contrast. 

- Dieiiiinstrate their abilities to apply design elements arid 
prindples. 
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• StjjdentB develop draiatic abilities and anderstendirigs 
throogh U|)ro«isatian plays, ihcludih§: 

- Drwtizing literary selectior^ 

- Viewing tHeatnca^^ player-audience 
reiatiortthi^ and. aodience etiquette 

- Expressing ^arodteazatidn or aiSple sii;u8tior>s 

• CJ)nveyin§_eioUb qualities through speech and fonnei 
fftihg techniques 

• Dance exj)e_riencesjr^ to stpdenta as a significant 
wde of expression and include: 

- M^thetic experience^ 0^ 

- Rcsponsc io sensory stnwli- 

- Motor efficiency and control 

e Husicai activities inciodc! 

* lejrning to use sinple »usic8l instrownts, including the 
hinan voice 

- Singing and/or playing a •usical instrunent before a group 

- Listening to, interpreting, and critiquing vocal mi 
instrowntal iosio 



- Learning the history and mechanics of iiusic 

- Presenting musical productions 

• Visual and perfomiirn arts opportunities are integrated into 
sreas of the curriwliiiii inclydin and literar 

turej_ history^ social science, math, science, and English 
language arts. 



f The principal and staff jembers perceive fine aics as central 
to the students* education. 

I Serious »)d projnising students are encour^ to pursue their 
deindnstrated interests in the visual and performing arts, 
including activities that encourage sttidenls to: 

- Participate in the ihstriSerital Hiusic prdgrS aridjeiect a 
M^ical in8tru]nent:_8c_c^^^^^ growth ievei, 
Work with artists in residence or other JE^propriiate modes. 

- Utilize conunity resources, includir^ local arts exhibits 
that extend artistic learning beyond the classroom. 

I Student artwork appears throughout the school and is used to 
enhance the overall appearance of the school setting. 



CRITERION FDR VISUAL AND PERFORMING ARTS 



Key ideas Mdeoce ito^edms issues 



CurrlculuM; 

i Both visual and The nature and icbpe of the Observe visual. and performing 

performing arts curriculum received by the arts activities to see that 

iucliided students—art, music, dance, students are actively engaged 

• Art experienc" r- communication, drama in exploring and applying all 
perception, of the fine arts— art j drama j 
creative ex ires- Tb rtivities which ac- dance arid music, 

sidni conceptual tiveiy engage students in 

development the visual and performing Observe for a sequential pro- 
included ^ arts gram of skill and concept 

• Range from short development, 
to sustained The activities which develop 

included creativity and awareness of Interview students and adults 

i Capabilities of the visual arid perfdrmihg about: 

creativity, arts 

auditory, . » The nature and scope of 

interpretive, Regular inclusion of the the visual and performing 

movement and visual and performing arts arts curriculum 

sound developed i The activities in which 

i Time to apply students are involved 

allowed. « The materials available 

• Performing • The feelings of adults and 
arts— drama, students toward fine arts 
dance, music i The knowledge and skills 
included gained by students 

i Vehicle for 

expression Review relevant documents such 

allowed as teacher lesson plans; stu- 
dent work, and courses of study; 




Key Ideas 



Evidence 



Procedures 



Issues 



How the Cttrricalm 
ts tipleaented ; 

i Fine arts of own 
ana other 
cultures 

• Art evaluation 

• Relation of 
theme elements 

• Historical and 
cultural devel- 
dpient and 
cmnections 

• Coordination 
with c her cur- 
ricuiar areas 



The curricului received by 
the stiidents—culture, 
history, evaluation, 
relationshiips 

The ways the visual and 
performing arts are incor- 
porated within other 
curricular areas 



Observe visual and performing 
arts lessons to determine the 
kinds of activities in which 
students are engaged in each . 
area of the arts; how taowledge 
of the cultural and historical 
impact of the arts is dev^.'' • 
oped; and how the fine at' ' are 
ihcorpi3rated into other areas 
of the curriculum. 

htervtcw students and adults 
about; 

i What they have learned about 
the visiiai and performing 
arts—cultuii, specific 
artists i history, apprecia- 
tion 

i How they have been involved 
in art production and how 
they feel about their products 

• How fine artF are coordinated 
with other curricular areas 



Review relevant documents such 
as teacher lesson plans, courses 
of study, and student work, 
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Key ideas Evidence Procedures Issues 



impact ot the 
curricuhm ; 

i Support for fiiie The ways in which student Observe visua' and performing 

arts— guidance participation aiid growth in arts lessons for adult en- 

aiid encourage- the visual and performing courageuent of student effort, 

inent arts are encouraged 

• Regular partici- _ Observe for all elements of a 
patio-: in music, the materials and activities fine arts curriculum—music, 
drama, dance, included in the curriculum dancej drama; visual arts, 
visual arts including high quality art, 

• Encouragement of music ^ and drama Observe for evidence of 
serious students student art work displayed. 

• Exposure to high The community resources 

quality art enriching the curriculum Interview students and adults 

• Use of community about: 

resources The degree to which serious/ • HOW adults encourage and 

• Display of talented students are support students in the fine 
artwork encouraged arts 

... • How curriculum/activities 
Student work which is are modified for serious/ 



displayed talented students 

• How students actively 
participate 

• How high .quality art is . 
brought to the student and 
community resources utilized 

Review relevant documents such 
as teacher lesson plans, courses 
of study, student work, avail- 
able materials, list of 
community resources used. 
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iNSIRUeilGNAt PROGRAMS: SEHQQtHlDE E!"rEeiIV[NESS 



]hi 9chaolwid« effectivenegs criterion focuaes on how 
cohditidhs at the School canbihe to enable students to be siic- 
cMsful learnera? Jt .deals with the school 's_curricuiyri)i the 
ifnpieaientation of the cDrricaiorn, the impact of the carricotom 



School and district policies and practices reflect ah 
icadeiicjocy? on JtudenLleirnir^^ ^hieveient^ 
participate in a broad-baaed carricaioni which inctodes reading 
and literature^ oral S>J wittw exprw^^^^ sci- 
encei hiatpry-sbcial aciencct visual and performing artsj and 
physir at education and health. Ihe goals and objectives of 

lilM^llil??^i"iriioro^^ content con^ 
sistent withj)rofe88k^^ and cprfimunity standards. The curric- 
ulum emphasizes enabling students to apply what they learn. 



Ihe selection of instructional materials^ the design of 
lessons arid 8S9igrient8,_8nd_the dfcteriiiihation of the scope and 
focus of 888e8S5ent_8re_coordinated and aligned with the knowi- 
edgej skiltsj and values defined in the goais and objectives of 
the written cur riculuSt The sequence of instructi^^^^ 
by the student reflects a progressive shift in emphasis from 
baaic-skiUa-centered ihstructidn to content- arid applicatidh- 
centered instructiont^^^ expectations for whit students learn 
reflect a schoolwide belief that all students can learn. 

Studivt jchicj/_emen_tj_ as_det_e_rm_i_ned by a yariety of mea- 
sures! reflects significant increase or is maintained at a high 
level. The aissessiiieht data evidence learhihg across the ciirric^ 
ulim. Ihe content of the assessment is aligned with the_curric^ 
uluiDj and instructional practices and procedures are modified 
on the basis of that assesanent. Students are learning content 
beyond factual knowledge and rote skillSi including knowledge 



on the students, end instructional methodology. . In applying ' ^ 
thi9_ criterion, consider schoolwide activities that support 
Bcademic growth for all stirients. 



of ideas," concepts; and issues, find complex thinking and rimjh 
riicat ion skills such as analisiSj interpreytipn^ eyal^ 
problem solving, and appUcation. Assessmsnt data indicate 
that students with differing abilities arid heeds (e.g., stulehts 
of high ability^ disadvantaged, limited-tngiiah-proficient 
(t£P)j or handicapped students) are achieving at their highest 
pdteritial; 

Students' interest in the sobiects being learned is evi- 
dent; Ihere is a meximuiS Use of ti^e for iristriictibrii free 
from interruptiooi and students are actively engaged in learning 
activities, teaming time is extended through regular hbiiiework, 
*icH is ihtegral_tg the learning task and which chaiienges stu- 
dents to apply what they have learned. Instruction is teacher- 
directed, usirig a variety of teaching strategies and materials 
matched to both the content to be learned and the needs. and 
streTigths of students; . Sti^erits^daily_Sdrk is at a level of 
difficulty which both challenges thw to learn^a^ pro- 
yides experje.nces of success. and competence in learning. Stu- 
dents' exposure to new concepts and skills is initiated through 
direct instruction from the teacher. There is timely te^^ 
resppnse to student work to verify compiehensionj especially 
doi?nq early prac;;ice of new skills^ Studerits are coached 
by the teacher as they praclice^^a 
material. Teachers encourpge and guide students to think end 
communicate about what they are learning* 



• Ihe academic program is the focus of the goahi and objectives 
developed by the principal, staff, and parents at the 
school. 

I Studerits receive broad-based curricjlum, iricluding instruc- 
tion in reading j writinjj oral language, literature, mathe- 
matics, science^ history, aorial science,, visual and. per- 
forming arts, physical education, and health. All students 
have access to this balanced curriculum. 

i rnstruction and assessment in each subject area are cqordi- 
nated and aligned with the goals and objectives of the 
written curriculum. Students' instruction in basic skills 
and content areas reflects the goals and objectives of the 
curriculuin; 




I The_goal^_ and objectives of the curriculum are clearly 
defined and are evident in: 

■ Lesson; plans and: classroom work 

- Selection of instructional materials 

- Student assignments 
* Assessment practices 

I Grade-level expectations are established and are pot into 
practice for skills, knowledge, and values to be learned in 
each area of the curriculum. They reflect high standards and 
expectations, Grade-level expectations. have also been set 
foi homework, the required reading lists by subject area, 
and the quantity and quality of writing assignments in each 
subject area* 
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• The. cDrncolani exhibits rigorous acadeiic content cdhsisteht 
wi th prof essibhal stahda^^^^ exeniplified in California state 
frameworks^: county, courses of study curricuium planning 
handbocks; publications of prdfessidnal curriculutii associa- 
tions, and the dis^ of study; and with cmunity 
standards and expectations. 

I There is an__emphi.sis. on. enabling students to use and apply 
what they iearn; beyond rote drill and practice, as evidenced 
in: 

- flilocation of class time - Samples of student work 

- ftjality of innclass ass. jn- - Standards of achievefDent 
ments and homework 

Assessment data _in: the major curriculum areas indicate that 
student achievement. (incloiing upper quartile, middle 
achieving, lower quartile, LEP, and disadventpd students) 
is increasing or being maintained at a high level for: 

- Rote skills and facts 

- ideas, concepts, and issues 

- Thinking and. conunication skills, such as fdnnulating and 
solving probleniSi analyzing and interpreti^ 

drawing, inferences, evaluating complex situat' iS, think- 
ing critically, expressing thoughts logically in written 
and oral forni, or forming independent judgment p; 

Assessment is aligned with curriculum and instruction and 
L".clyd_es a variety of methods suited to what is being 
assessed: 

- Wori<jfitfnple8,.de(i)onstrations, presentations 

- leacher-made tests 

- Criterion-referenced tests 

- Nonii -referenced tests 

Students learn practical study skills as a part of the 
regular instructional proqrrifiic Ihey include: 

- Note-taking 

- Outlining 

- Reading for mam. idea.s . 

- Following gddd study habits 



Q The curncolum at each grade level is articulated with the 
next hitjherjradei Articulation between the regular and 
special program staffs is frequent and regulars 

I Clf3Ssrdom_time ia well managed for maximom concentration on 
teaching and learning activities: Teachers' interactions 
with students are frequent and related to^thejpnte^^ the 
curriculup.. Students. understand, their assignments and have 
sufficient tiiiie to complete theiii; their progress ia regularly 
monitored; and they receive timely feedback on their work, 

I Direct ihstruction by the teacher is evident at critical 
points in learning: 

* Presenting new concepts and skills 

- Kodelii^ 

- Guiding eariv practice of new skills 

- Co&chirg extended applications 

■ Encouraging, and. guiding students to think and comicate 
S)Out what they learn 



• Assignments grp. challenging to students and yet within-reach 
so that hard work brings success^ Students are proud of what 
they accomp.ish^ and their academic,^ recognized by 
the principal, their teachers, and their peers. 

• ?^J9^e.ty of teaching .strategies and materiBls is used, in 
this way the content to be learned and the needs of the 
students are fiiatched. 

s Caching. methods are geared to the intended level of learn- 
Mr. ^PP.l^.^l'i.^Q.^j analysis, synthesis, and judgment of the 
(Tiateriai presented. 

• ?l]_3tudent8 are expectd lo^ (wmework assign- 
tnent. Homework is reviewed and rptorned in a tiiiiely manner. 

• InstrucUonaljateriais, approaches,. and pacing. are differ- 
entiated, as appropriate, for st'jdenta with different needs 
and abilities. 
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Key Ideas 



Evidence 



Procedures 



Cttrricniii ; 

• Academic focus 
I Btoad-based 

• Goals /objectives 

• Rigorous Content 

• Standards 

• Application 



The nature and scope of the 
cutriculuii received by the 
student 

District/school policies 
relating to academics which 
are implemented in the 
school 



Interview teachers, studente, 
support staff, parents, adiiiin- 
istratidn about: 

• The nature and scope of the 
curriculum received by the 
student 

f The goals and objectives of 
the curriculum as perceived 
by each group 

• How skilL and knowledge are 
applied 



Review relevant documents such 
as: courses of study, teacher 
lessdii plaiis, district master 
plan^ written goals and ob- 
jectiveSj school plan, grade- 
level expectations, test scores, 
student work over a period of 
time. 



Observe .students at. work noting 
level of work (too hard, too 
easy; stretching) and the 
amount of application evident. 
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Rev ideas 



Evideace 



Issues 



:niiim 



is Itiipl e-ietited ; 
f Cpdrdinlted/ 
aliped 

• Progressive 
sequence 

• High expecta- 
tions 



The relationship of goals 
and objectives to instruc- 
tional materials, lessons, 
assignments 

The sequence of curricului 
over time 

The assessinent procedures 
and results and their re- 
lation to the selection ot 
aiate rials and lessons 



The relationship of basic 
skills instruction to 
application-centered 
instruction 

Expectations for student 
success/failure held by 
staff. 



interview students and adults: 
The selection of laterials 
The design of lessons 
The nature of student 
a&sessiiieiic. 

The Mtch. between the above 
procedures and the goals 
and objectives of the 
curriculum 

Student application of basic 
skills 

Expectations for student 
achievements reflected by 
the goals and objectives of 
the curriculum. Are stu- 
dents meeting these 
objectives? 



Review relevant documents such 
as; courses of study, written 
goaib 2nd objectives, grading 
policies, assessment procedures 
and infonnationi written cur- 
riculum, and lesson plans, 

Observe students as they work 
to see whethsr there seems to 
be a match between instruction 
and assessment, whether curriculum 
is progressive, whether expec- 
tations are high, 
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Key Ideas 



Mdence 



Procedures 



currlculia^ on 




Btiidents: 




• High. achievement 


Student achievement data 


level 


over time 


• Learning across 




the curri cuius! 


Relationship of achieveinent 


« AssesBtaent 


data to curriculum— staff 


related to 


working to strengthen 


ciirridilui 


weaknesses? 


♦ Procedures 




modified based 


The kind of higher level 


on assessnient 


thinking evident iii ques- 


• Higher level 


tlottingj work assignments, 


thinking 


projects, discussion 


included 




• Students with 


The curriculum provided for 


special needs 


students with special 


achieving 


needs 



Interview students and adults 
about: 

• Expectations of students 
by adults/students 

• Modification of programs 
based on achievement data 

• The inclusion of higher 
level thinking in daily 
work 

Review relevant docoments such 
as all types of student 
achievement data (CAPj CRT, 
non-referenced^ teacher made, 
work samples, and so on) in all 
areas of the curriculum, 
student work, lesson plans. 

Observe the levels of ques- 
tioning used by teachers and 
students, and students working 
together on projects, 
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jjisliactton ; 

Student interest Student involvement and Cbserve students in their 

Maxiiui use of interest in work iearriiiig settings noting their 

tiie Involvement in and enthusiasm 

Active engage- Use of time— learning, for learning, 
meht in practicing, applying 

learning Observe the interrelationships 

Regular homework Homework policy— kinds of of adults and students. 
Teacher directed contacts with parents 

Variety. of _ . . . Observe the teacher and his or 

teaching Teacher involvement in hei- use of tiiiie (instructing, 

strategies teaching/learning process, managing, giving feedback, 

Challenge how students learn new con- coaching, and so on), 

Success ceptSj how the learning 

Timely teacher process is monitored, k^' interview students and adults 

response feedback is given—timely about: 

Coaching and appropriate i Homework policy and 

Teacher encour- effectiveness 

agemeht and The variety of instruc- • Staff development provided 

guidance tional techniques and their in effective instruction 

appropriateness to the techniques and its 

leamer/leamiiig effectiveness 

i Attitude of adults about 
The level of daily work— student learning and 

too easy, too difficult, challenge 

stretching; how it varies • Attitude of students about 



success; and evidence of right, fun, "a drag" 

lack of failure 

The incorporation of 
coaching 



Key ideas 



Evideiice jrocedures 

A learning environment which Review relevant documents such 

is supportive of all stii- as written hbinewbrk policy, 

dentSj which encourages records of homework completed, 

students to stretch and home-school contacts, staff 

growj and which supports development evaiuatioos, and 

academic excellence student work over a period of 

time 
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SPECIAL mm 



. . The special needs, mfmm fdcl'ses bh the extent to which 
the services provided for students with special heeds enable 
t!i«llio„be_ .successful ieerners in the regalar prograiti. The 
criterion applies to hraited-Ehglish-proficient stildents, educa- 
^I'fl^^^y.liM^s^t'ged students^ achieving at a 

level significantly below their peers, gifted and talented stu- 
dents,- and students receivirig special education instruction and 
services. 



T!^^i"fpri''|tidn jaih^^^ an assessment of the special 

needs services is added to what the reviewers have learned &but 
the instructidh of students as they participate in the regular 
PT.°9r.fi["'. . Information about how students are learning and what 
students, are learning. in the specific curriculum areas is also 
included to form a complete picture of the effect of instruction 
dh students with special needs. 



,Jbe special seryice_8_.th.e stud.ents are receiving sopport 

theirjuccessfui participation in the regoiar program and ^ach 
student with special needs is expected to master to the extent 
of his or her ability the spe curriculum provided all students. 
For the high ability or high achie«'ing student, sppcial services 
remove ceilings, raise the conceptual level, and extend the 
brerdth and:_d_eptH_pf the regular prcgram. The carricuium, 
materials; and methods used in the regular classrbbm are apprb- 
priate to the special heeds and ectiyities: of each student 
whether tho8e:needs result from a handicapping condition, a 
primary language other than English, br achievement levels 
significantly above oj below those, p majority of students. 
Student work is rigorous and challenging for each Mnt. 



Students are. experiencing success in learning the skills 
'^°""P.^.^ °f ^^^'^'j.".iculiii!i..wre highest 
potential and are feeling positive about themselves as learners; 
Each adalt working with the students is knowletigeable about 
their needs, capabi lit ieSi end learning progress, and expects 
them to.be successful in school. The special services received 
by students, with muitiple nisieds have been prioritized Jo that 
, g."^.'^.68Lnee^.sj_rj. .beihg addres.sed .first. Ongoing communi- 
cation and collaboration among the ciagsroom teacheris) arid 
specialist staff members have resulted in an integrated progran 
for each student, allowing him or her to experience a continuity 
of services.. Special services supplement the quality of 
instrUctibri students wculd have received from the regular 
program alone. 



i Stiidehts with specisi needs have equal access to the cur- 
riculum provided for all students. 

■ .^'i^.'^btal curricului received by students with special 
needs is well balanced. It includes fine arts, science, 
and social studies, in addition to the basic skills of 
writif^ reading j language, and math. 

- As much. 88 possible, special services are provided within 
the regular claasrbbiij settihfj. 

- !'jen students must be pulied out of . class to receive spe- 
cial services, the pull-out sessions are scheduled for 
times that do not preclude the students' acquisition of 
the basic skills and knowledge of the curriculum. 

■ ^.^^ ^^^P^iii^.r^laWP.^ limited-tnglish- 
prpficient stydents.aiiows them: to coitinae leiirning the 
basic skills and knowledge of the cuitiCulUiii at a hbrmal 
pace while developir^ fluency in English. 

- Students on ijKliyjdual education plans (lEPs) participate 
in the regular program to the full extent permitted by 
their handicap. 



• The special services received by each special needs student 
support h's or her participation in the regular program. 

- Special. services instruction is coordinated with regular 
instructibn through use of textbooks and other instruc- 
tional materials, as well as through articulation of the 
skills and concepts being learned. 

■ jbe curriculuiii_matjX8.l8_8nd:met^^^^^^ instruction used 
in each setting are appropriate to the student's needs, 
abilities, arid language prbficiehcies, 

- Learning actiyities in each setting build upon and extend 
ths student's current level of knowledge. 

- Spec ial services are provided .wjth minimum disruption. to 
the student's participation in the regular classroon'; 

• Ihe lessbhs and assignments rece^ 

special needs are as rigorous ano challenging for their 
diagnosed level as those received by all students. 




i 



- The regular, classroofn teachers and the specialist teachers 
expect each student to achieve up to his or her highest 
potential 

- the lessons and sssigr.Tents.chailenge.each stadent to 
(1) develop the critical thihfeihg sfeills of inquiring, 
8rifilyzingi_B_olving_j^roya^ and ev<'=iluating situations; 
and t2) exercise crest iv::ty, 

I Student work sliowG.that students, are. experiencing. success in 
iefirning the skills and concepts of the curriculufii, end it 
ls.mdent_ that they feel successful as learners in each 
curricuiar area. 

• The regular claL^room teachers and thost providing special 
services. mee*^. regularly to plan and replan each student's 
prdgroi) of ihstriictidn, 



Both initial end cnqoing assessment data are shared. be- 
tween the regular clessroan teachers and the specialist 

staff, : - 

There are. regular opportorities for. regular, and spv^ciaiist 
teachers to met arid share Ihfbriiiatibh about thg stiideht's 
prpg^ress and to ^ian instructional and support services 
for him or her, sach as through team teaching or a student 
study teaip approach. 

Regular classrcom teachers and specialist. staff members 
freely comiiiynicate with each other oh an informal as well 
as 3 foniial basis. 

Parents are kept fully inforiDed of their child's progress. 
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eiiiTERiON FeR SPECIAL NEEDS 



Key ideas 



Procedures 



Services luppoirt 
success in 
regular program 
Regular program 
mastered to 
extent of 
ability 
High ability/ 
achieving stu- 
dent receives 
extra 



The special services pro- 
vided 

The students served by those 
special services 

The interielationships 
between special serdces and 
regular program 

The successful achievement 
of the spcial needs student 

The services provided for 
hi.gh ability/achieving 
students 



Observe students with special 
needs in special services aiid 
the regular classroom to 
ensure: 

e eoordination/articulation of 
special services with the 
regular program and other 
special services designed 
to assure success 

• High achieving/aoiiity 
students receive special 
services/materials/projf 
mich extend/enrich the 
regular program 



Interview students and adults 
about: 

• The special services pro- 
vided 

i The impact of those special 
services oh the student 
needs 



Review relevant documents in 
regular progran and special 
needs services siich as lEPs, 
ILPs, teacher lesson plans, 
records of articulation between 
regular services, and special 
assessment 
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Key ideas 



Ev l dg fi ge 



I86ue9 



Curriculii ; 

• Appropriate to 

special needs 
I Stgoroas/chei- 

ieogiog work 
i Success 
i Positive 

feelings 
f Adults 

knowiedgeabie 
f High 

expectations 
I Prioritized 

needs 



The special services re- 
ceived 

the students receiving 
special services 

The level of work accom- 
plished by special ne ds 
students—rigorous, 
diallenging, successful 

Student/staff attitudes and 
knowledge 

Prioritized needs met first 



Observe special needs studects 
in spficiai and regular class- 
room settings to assure that; 
i the curriculum received is 
appropriate to the special 
needs of the student. 
I The work is rigorous and 
chaliehgii^i 

• Students experience success. 
I Relationships between 

students and adults are 
Supportive, 

Interview s^idents and adults 
about: 

f ihe special services 

received 
f The perceived value of those 

services 
I The attitude of students/ 

staff toward special need 

students 
i The knowledge of the staff 

about the student and the 

program 

• The eitpectations of adults 
being reasonable and success 
oriented 

I How needs are prioritized 

Review relevant regular and 
special education documents 
including lEPs, ILPSj teacher 
lesson plans, student work. 
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Evidence 



Procedures 



iBsaes 



Integratlbh ; 
• CoDmtuQication/ 

coiiaboratioQ 
9 Gontinuity of 

services 
f Supplemental 



trie systeots atiiized by 


Observe several students with 


Special Ediicatloii 


DloX% auQ paicniD lor 


special neeas in more tnan one 


is hot generally 


coiiiiunicsiion ana coii&cr 


setting to assure that: 


... 

viewed as sup- 
plemental, 


oracion 


I Those who work with the 




student collaborate on a 


Special Day and 


The effect of these systems 


regular basis i 


RSP programs uy 




• Services are coordinated, 


become the base 




The continuity of services 


- J ^ 1--- - # - r - - - - -| 1 — 

and there is continuity 


program in. basic 




or learning I 


skills as deter- 




• Special needs services 


mined by lEP. 


iae suppieiueniai nature or 


are suppienieQtal to the 


the services 


regular program in which 


Check individual 




the student is placed. 


lEPe before making 






decisichs about 




y-t^- - - J - — - - H 1 i — n 

Interview regular and special 


supplanting. 




needs teachers and students 






about: 

• ine special needs services 






delivered 






i Cooralnation/collaDoration/ 






communication strategies 






9 Identification procedures 






« Equal access of special 






heed students to regular 






program 






I Involvement of parents 






1 Attitudes 





Review relevant documents such 
as lEPs, ILFs, lesson plans, 
student work, articulation/ 
communication reports, 




THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 



_ Thc_ JLeerning environment criterion focasea on how effec- 
Biy the school. ffxJ classroom environment support end ehcbur- 
each student's academic, personali and social growth. In 



applyA^.thisjcriterion, consider (1) classroom environTOent; and 
(2) school environment. Be sore to include all participatinig 
students, including students receiving special services. 



The karnif^ envirofwent of the s reriects an academic 
js. The principal, staff members, parents, and students 
ceive school as e plrce to learn and hold hi^ standards and 
?ctatibn8 for^tudent oc^ and behavior. They view 

roing as the most important source of joy and personal sig- 
tcance offered to each child by the school. Staff members 
J^as'^-ori^Oted and work to m the time students are 

iged in academicaiiy productive activity ; classroofli inter- 
:ion8 are held to a minimum. Students are mbtiyated and 
l-tji t _ initijitiye.for learning; they are comfortable approach- 
their teachers to gain or clarify informatibn; Teachers 
the learning ehvirbf^ so that all students have equal 
rtiiiities to learn. 

Ilespect J^ntlL support among, and between students end staff 
jers BTe evident throughout the school. Students and staff 
i^ers ati^ pioyi(^ of arid enjoy their school. Togeth^^^ 
'lop an Lfaintain a safe and orderly environmen^t for 
ning,^_ Sci>c(?l«>de roles are reasdnable and known by ail^ and 

staff member en^'brces the rules consistently and equitably. 



^^^opl^'i^s prbc«^ /or recognition of and a^^ student 
ichieyemenLand.citizenship are designed so that each student 
has the opportunity to be recognized for good citizenship and 
for significant achievement. 



Staff mejnbers roatinely^ work tc^ether to identify arid 
sblve day-tb-day prbblefns bf instruction 
atydent schedules^ and so forth to achieve schoolwide goals and 
objectives. The morale of staff members is high arid ia mairi^ 
^_8i"'^__t[^rbu^ estifcUshed procedurc8_f^ recognizing individual 
strengths and special contributions to the students and the 
school comihUhity; 

Home-school communication is well establi^d and bhgciriq; 
Parents are kept informed of their child's progress in school, 

ijlp^ut , from the parents is sought on a regular, basis. 
Resources of- the coismunity are used to enhance the learning 
envirbrimerit bf the school. 



^ ^1 ^^A^^t ^^ro^out the schbbl that the primary business 
f the school is learning. 

S^^^n^l and stiff «^ and pride 

in the: enyirofW»ntal conditions which encourage learning. 
Students are punctual and eagerly aettle intb wbrk at the 
bs^i"rLin9_o/__cach inatructlbnal period^ working through 
each assignments 

Teachers are learning-bricrited; they begin on time and 
■Jinta^n student inypJj/jBm the lesson. 

AnnouncementB do not interrupt instruction. 
Ciassr^Dom disruptions resulting frbm pulling students out 
for special services are miniinal* 

Teachers manage instruction so that each student receives 
on equal share of teaching time, attention, and learning 
material. 



• Standards and expectations for student achievement and 
behavior are widely known. 

- Students, parents, ^nd staff members are all involved 
in Setting standards for behavior • 

- Student8_and_ staff iwwiibers_aUke_belie^^^ 

rules are reasonable and are consistently and equitably 
enforced. _ 
" §^ JJ'^.^A^ I a r e t a u^h t t he achbq^l jnd cij^asrobi, ru 1 e 
and are held sccounteble for maintaining them throughout 
the school year. 

- Studpnta perceive achbol as a safe place tp_bc and feel 
that their teachers ,-ihe principal, and other ins'croc- 
tibrial 8*xJ auppbrt ataff aupport thiem as learners. 

i The cleanliness and appearance of the clessrooia, Halle, 
restrbbffls and schbbl grounds and the enthusiasm bf the 
students aM staff jnembera atteat to the pride the students 
and staff members feel in their school. 



I Stodenta and staff members receivs recognition for good work. 

- Stiiients.are.re^^^^ for their citizenship and for 
acadeinic. echie«eii)ents iri ssseinblies, by olassrodii) or groje 

through award notices eent to parents; and so forth, 

- Teachers and other instructidnal staff itieffibers receive 
i!^?P?fiition .that acknowledges excellence Jn tiachi^^^ 
curricuier. knowiedge, special abiiities to work with 
other staff ifieiiibers and with students, end willirigriess to 
contribute additional time to student activities* 

• ^taff iiienibers work cobperatively in^ 
gyLschooiwide policies. They respect each other as profes- 
sionals and recognize one another's individual strengths. 



• ."^.^^ .'^'^P.L^^^^^ prpil^ess of their chiW 
POJilJngoin^.basis^^^ school goals, school rules 
and stadent responsibiiitieaj honiwork policies, and special 

^} ' t^^A school- ^li^s done Jhrw^^ 
teacher and principal cowniques, conferences, and so forth, 

• '^^^'^^t^...^^^!?^. ^^gular to jhare their expecU 
tione . regarding the. school, program, inciading participation 
at school site council and other council meetings. 

I Resources of the commanity, such parks^ businesses, 
libraries and tiiueeufSs, cdiiiiiiunity groups, and local goverh- 
f??.nt.aAJgencie8^ Jypp^ are used to ennance 

the learning environment of the schooL 
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GRiTERieN FOR THE LEAliNG ENViWNT 



Key ideas 



Evidem 



Pwcedures 



Acadenilc focus: 



9 



School as a 
piace to iearn 
High standards 
and expectatloQS 
Learning a 
source of 
joy /personal 
significance 
Task-oriented 
Tlne-on-tBsk 
Minifflitii inter- 
ruptions 
Student nuti- 



initiative for 
learning 
Students able 
to approach 
teachers 
Opportunity to 
learn available 
to all students 



The nature of the learning 
enviromKnt for all students 



Level of standards and 
expectations 

Staff cdinitiDent 

HaxiEiuni use of tine for 
learning 

Level of student iniiiative 



relationships- 
students/staff 



Observe students and staff 
throughout the school and 
school day to ascertai.n the 
clipte of the school; 
I Businesslike 

• A place to learn 

• Students are ipunctual and 
settle in to work 

i The learning is well 



i Good working relationships 
f Friendly and supportive 



Interview students and staff 
about; 

i Their attitude tiward ttieir 
ichbol 

• The place of academic 
success 

• Expectations held by staff 
of students and of students 
of themselves 

• The environment as conducive 
and supportive to learning 

> Their opinion as to whether 
everyone has ah equal 
chance to succeed 

Review relevant documents siich 
as school discipline policy^ 
standardized test scores over 
time, written standards and 
expectations and/or goals and 
objectives, tardies, absences. 



Reviewer biases 
for/against: 



• Structured 



• Hign/iov 
noise level 

• Old, cheerless 
buildings 

I Too messy/too 



It is critical 
to discover what 
is happening to 
the learning of 
the students de- 
spite or because 
of the physical 
environment or 
teaching styles. 
The setting 
should be 
secondary to the 
effect of the 
instruction. 
Appearances can 
be deceiving. 
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Key ideas 



Evidence 



Procedures 



dirnd l 

• Respect aod The feeling tone of the Observe the climate of the 
rapport school's students and staff scfiobi to deteraine its comfort 

• Pride level. 

• Safe and orderly The way students and adults 

environment feel about their school Observe for cleanliness and 

i Rtdas icnown and neatness. 

enforced The behavior of students 

i Recognition _ throughout the school Observe the behavior of 

policy school- students and adults. 

wide— each The way people treat each 

student has other— adults and students took for evidence of rewards 

opportunity _. and awards, 

The policy and procedures 

for recognitibb of student Observe the feeling tone of the 

citizenship and/or achieve- school. 

ntent 

Interview students and staff 
about: 

• Their feelings toward each 
other 

• Discipline poiicy--i8 it 
fair? Is it known and 
enforced? Who developed it? 

i The ChaiiCe of each student 
interviewed getting an 
award. Have they received 
an award? 

• Are awards given in many 
areas, including fine arts, 
P.E,, science? 

Review relevant dodiments such 
as lijts of those receiving 
recognition, discipline policy, 
tardy and absenteeism records 
- -• over time, 
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Key Ideas 



Evidence 



ProcedurfefS 



Working relatidii- 
8htgs ; 

• Staff works to- 
gether in 
probleiii solving 

i Schoolwlde 

gbals/bbjectives 
t High morale 

• Established 
procedures for 
staff recogni- 
tion 



The working relationships 
between staff, parents, 
administration, and students 

The goals and objectives 
stated in the school plan 
and elsewhere 

The morale of staff 

Staff recognition procedures 



Observe the way staff inter- 
act—use the opportunities of 
interview sessions, lunch, 
recess, and before school 
gatherings. 

Observe the feeling tone of the 
school's staff and students- 
high moraiej acceptance, 
support. 

Interview staff and students 
about: 

• What the. strengths of the 
school are 

I How problems are solved 

• Where the school wants to be 
I llhether they enjoy coming to 

school every day 
i How staff feels they are 
perceived by peers, admln- 
istratiouj parents; students 

• How staff strengths are 
recognised 

Review relevant dbcumehts such 
as the school plan and other 
statements of goals, staff 
absenteeism and turnover, 
records of staff recognition, 
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Key ideas 



Evidence 



Procedures 



Comiinity ; 

• Estabiishe^ and 
ongoiog home- 
school 

copiinicatioii 

• Informed parents 
i Pareiit liiput 

sought 
« Connmnity re- 
sources used 



The methods of cwnicating 
from school to home and from 
hofiie to school 

The level of. parental knowl- 
edge about their child's 
progress, programs at the 
school, homework policies, 
school rules, and so on 

The coinmunity resources used 
to support the school 



Observe invoivenEnt of parents 
and cofflfflinity in the schools, 

interview students, parents j 

and stafi about: 

I The kinds of coiouaication 

between home and school 
« The level of awareness 

parents have of the school 

and how that knowledge was 

gained 

i The efforts of the school to 

involve parents 
I How parental input was 

requested and mi 
9 -he ways parent conferencing 

is/is not used as a Mthod 

of cbinmihlcatibo 
• Hbinewbrk pblicy 



Review relevant documents such 
as newsletters, special letters 
or coPiuhications, parental 
meetings including PTA and 
council/committee meetings^ 
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SIAFF OEVELOPM[NI 



Ihe staff developent criterion focuses bh hbn effective 
staff:, deye icpfnent actiyj ties Have been, in increasing the ski 1 Is 
and knowledge. needed by adults in. the school to impleinent an 
effective instructibrial prbgraS, In applying this criteribri, 



consider the. e.ffect of staff development. on the instroctional 
prdgraiiif including services for students with special needs and 
abilities. 



SUff diyclopwhtjctiv^ pi^i'^ned^jarried b^^ 

evaiuated.far.thc porpcse of improving ^ job-related knowledge 
and skills of principals, teechefs, in.. i actional aides, cl 



robin volunteersj and other student support personnel, including 
arents.who regularly interact with: students at all .grade lev- 
s. By increasing awareness and refining skills and.by chang- 
attitudes and behaviorg, tf^se activitiw are enabling staff 
'wers to deliver curriculum and instruction which is rigorousj 
.ttallengiiig, arid responsive to student needs. 



Ihe content of the staff development 
reflects establitied schbbl goals fbr curricu 
asaessffienti jndjtud^^ 8chieyeiiient._ A.care 



)rogrpm clearly 
uiii, ihstructibh, 
ul assessineht of 



participants' strengths, competencies, interests, and needi; as 
they relate to the schools goals is used in deterinining con- 
tent. Staff inembers understand the goals and objectives of 



• Ihe content of che staff development prdgrani clearly reflects 
established school goals f^ curriculum i instruction j 
assessment i and student achievement, 

- lbe__8tAfr Jjyeiopment^ la school-based end 
addresses both individual and schoolwide goals. 

- An aaaeaslfieht of student progress in relation to the 
identified.curricuium is. used to.determine any areas of 
instruction requiring either individual or whole-staff 
instrixtiqn ix) 8Uppor^t.^^_^^^ : _ : 

- An assessjuent of the participants* strengths," competart- 
ciea,. interests,- -and needs is used to determine the 
content of the staff development program* 

i Ihe Staff develbpijjerit prbgram is designed to impi;ove the 
job-rdlbiskiiis and knowledge of all personnel who work 
with students at the school. 

• The staff developwent activities help staff members refine 
existing -fiiidllB as well as learn hew skills, develop atti- 
tudes and behaviors that arejwr^ classroom 
setting J. and gain knowledge necessary for effective implemen- 
tation of the curriculum. 

u it is evident througti classroom observation and from talking 
with staff members that they are using in'oriiiatibh and 



the schdors planned program, their individual responsibilities 
for implementing the. program, and how what they do fits with 
what others_iio». Each .adult lefirns whatever is necessary t;? 
carry out effectively his or her part of tNe prcgr»i^ 
m^llbers.utilize information end technique? acquired through 
staff development activities in their day-to-day instruction. 

Ihe staff development progrp includes effective teaching 
methods and techniques. Instructional atrategies include mpdel- 
ingjcpachingi and other follow-up support in the classroom 
and are directly related to staff needs. Adult tnteractidn at 
^h?_schgo] sustains high intereit in.prqf^^^ arid 
improvement, there is an obvious, connitment.to continued par- 
ticipation in staff development activities. Ihe staff develbp- 

program J3_actiyely_s^^^ through 
participation and commitment of time and resources. 



techniques which they learned through staff development 
cctivities. 

i Staff iiiemberd Understand the gdala and dbjcctives df the 
planned program, their, responsibili carrying_pyLthc 
program, and the interconnection of those responsibilities 
with the responsibilities of others in implementing the 
program. 

• IhoM who ctxxlucl the ataf f dev progrwi use effective 
teaching practlceSj including: 



Guided practice 



- Peer observation^ support, and assistance 

• Staff are directly involved in planning staff development 
activities and conducting an evaluation of them and are 
committed to cdntinued participatidn; 

• Staff deveiopment activitiea-are syateiBticaiiy evBiuated^ 
and ilis evaluation results are used to design or redesign 
staff develbpfiieht activitieai 



Ihe adminiatratidn actively-sopports the piogrp through 
participation, allocation of time for staff develdpiBrit 
activities, and use of fiscal and personnel resources. 
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CRITERION FOR STAFF DEVELOPilNT 



Key ideas 



Evidence 



Procedures 



Issues 



Activities : 

• Iiproving skills The staff development 

I Deilvering activities which have been 

qaaiity intpieniented for ail 

instruction personnel 

The. processes of planning, 
implementing, and evalu- 
ating staff development 

The impact of staff develop- 
inent on the curriculum 



Observe instructional practices 
to determine whether curriculum 
and instruction is rigorous, 
challenging, and responsive to 
student needs. 

Observe for implementation of 
the staff development received. 

Interview ail personnel about: 
• What is the liatiire of staff 
development delivered to 



How staff development was 
planned, implemented, and 
evaluated 

How staff feels about their 
staff, development activities 
and whether they have 
improved delivery of service 
to students 



Review relevant documents such as 
records of staff development 
sessions held, attendance, 
evaluation, and school plan. 
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Key- ideas 
Contept ; 

• Reflects school 

• Participants 
assessed 

i Assessiiieiit used 
for content 

• Staff under- 
stands goals/ 
objectives of 
planned prograni 

s Staff under- 
stands respdn- 
slblilties 

• Staff under- 
stands inter- 
relationships 

• Adult knowledge 
Staff uses staff 

development daily 



Evidence 



The school goals 

The assessment process and 
its relatidiishlp to goals 
and to _the_ content of the 
staff development activity 

Staff understanding of goals 
and objectives, individual 
responsibility, and how 
each relates to the whole 

Staff development activity 
in the classroom 



Procedures 

fbserve instructional practices 
to determine level of iinplemen- 
tation of staff development, 

Interview all personnel about: 

• Row their needs, strengths, 
and interests were assessed 

• How the assessment was used 
to design staff deveiopsent 

I What the goals and objec- 
tives of the planned program 
are 

• What their responsibilitieB 
and those of others are 

I What staff development ac- 
tivities are most useful to 
them as they work with 
students 

Review relevant documents such 
as records of staff development 
activitieSj attendance, eval- 
uation, school plan, and self- 
ass essment. 
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Key ideas Evidence Procedures Issues 



Effectiveiristruc 
tioD and 
cbmitBent i 

• Staff develop- The ways effective teaching interview all personnel about: 
laent that has methods have been included t The kinds of teaching 
effective teach- in staff developient— lethods/techhiques used in 
irig iSethods/ modeling, coaching, and staff development 
techniques fbllow-up support • How the activities relate 

I Activities to assessed needs 

related to The ievei of interest in • The aiiocatioa of time, 

staff needs and commitment to staff effort, and resources to 

• High interest development staff development 

and commitiDeht • How the adiiiihistratioh 

I Admirilstratlve Administrative support of supports the activities 

support staff devel6pment--cbiiinilt- 



ment of time and resources Review relevant documents such 

as records of staff develop- 
ment, school plan, and future 
plans for staff development, 
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LEADERSHIP 



The leadership criterion focuses on the extent to which 
schddlwide leadership is used to proir.o:e-and support the 
instruclionaljDrogrim for_aU_studM9'_: J/i:M^ 
criterion, consider ail avenues of leadership within the school 



.chool leaders; who include the principal; assistant 
pri^?iP?li_pro§ia!!i cwrdinatorSj Resource teachersijrade level 
chairpersons, and teachers in a leadership role on conmiittees 
and special assigfiehts; ate knowledgeable about the curriculurii 
and instrtjctional pr^ and encourages 

staff mefubers^ efforts to improve instruction. 

: There is a strong academic orientation throughout the 
school program based on clear expectations for learning and 
^.^hayior from school Ipde^ 

superintendent, and the principal support this cominon purpose 
through pdli'cieis; persdhhel practices; arid alldcatidh df re- 
sources. .School Jeadera.c^^^^^^ and profiote school goals and 
high expectations for achievement. 

Teachers regularly receive timely and meaningful feedback 
based on classrooii) observation, student performance, and-discuB- 
sion.___St8ff differe_nce8_in s^^^^ Personal values 

are considered in making asgignments; these differences are 
considered in justly alldcatihg human resdurces td students. 



Leadership and responsibility are shared among staff 
iiieiiibers; adults modd the leadership and cdoperatidh they 



I Ijoals, standards., and expectations have been stated by school 
and school district leikjers For student achievement and_be- 
hayior. jhese statemenlo are central to planning and imple- 
mentation at all ievel:^ and are well known thrbughdut the 
school. 



t Staff members expect all students to achieve these standardSi 
and al_l adults feel respof^sible for the achievement and 
behavior of all student 8» 

I The cintent of curriculum and the sequence and materials of 
instrc^tioa are coordinated throughout the grade levels in 
e.di; n^ ricular area. 

I Siticolwi'iyprdced promotion of atudents 

ai ': e'stabuaiiL'U arxi consistently used. 



setting^ including those vested in the. principal, assistant 
principal; prografn coordinators; resource teachers, grade level 
cheirpersons, and teachers in a leadership role on committees 
and special assignments. 



expect from students; staff members participate in many 
decisions; delegated leadership is respected. 

School leaders promote and support iiiiprdveiiients in the 
school program consistent with school^ 
is allocated to. a regolar process of analyzing and evaluating 
data about student perfdrmance and mdtivation| staff performance 
and morale, and instru^^ Based on 

discussion and understanding of what. causes the resolta evident 
in these data, plans for improvement are madejnd implemented. 
There is broad-based participation in and commitment to this 
weil^)rganized and well-iiianaged imprdvefiient pfdcesa. Curriculum 
i^!*^ .staff devel^^^^ resources are allocated in support of the 
planned improvements. Leadership encourages and supports the 
use df dutside praclitidners arid expertiB in the curriculliiii areas 
being improved. District jndatate cu and mate- 

rials and standards, from curriculum ^nd.other professional 
associations are available and utilized in planning, 

School leaders focus the mdtivatidn and talents df staff 

tional program of the schooL Staff and student morale, ts.high, 
as evidenced by gddd attendance and enthusiasm for school as a 
place to learn* _ School leaders wo the_CQm* 
munity, and parents are active supporters of the school progran. 



• School leaders protect instruction from interruption by 
stressing discipline jndjupj).ort 
matters, by keeping public places (hails, grounds) quiet, 
arid by miriimizirig classroom iriterruptidris from the intercom, 
bellSj and/or visitors. 

i Criteria, procedureS| a^ 
at all.levels demonstrate the importance of learning as the 
focus of the schddl district. 



• Instructional supervisors give timely feedback and coaching 
td teachers based on classroom obaervat '.dria, student perfor- 
mance, .and discussion. Observation with feedback ixludes 
but IS not limited tos 

- Implementation of curricula* goals and objLjtives 



- HexiiiKi UM of tiie fgr instruction 

• Interaction Kith students . . . 
^ tessjns* design and present 

• Pevelopwnt of thinkirgjr^ skills 

• Opportunities to expresa creativity 

• Rslationahip of the stre^^^ various 
teaching lethbds to the content and learning goal 

• Adiilta jjjbdel good readership and cooperation. 



• the school board, sujxirintcfjdent, and principal 8i|ipdr_t the 
fair and consistent 8^^^^^^ rules and the 
recognition of positive learning behavior • 

• l-.??^??? pr58_niWi_m^j and 8upport_8n ongoing iniproveiiient 
process which has broad-basfid staff skI parent connnitinent 
with participation, Ihis process includes; 

- Evaluation of student and ataf f perfortiiBnce 

- Evaluation of the curriculum arid its implefnentation 



- ?"3^.y9i8 of sptoftis and determination of causes 

- Pians for action 

- Strategies for impleiftritation 

• Assistance and leadership frofn outside the district are uti- 
lized, including materials, training, guides, and starxlardsj 
froiiii 



- Curricolum associations 
" '^o'^^.l^iPf^^Lprg.^^^ 

- Offices of county superintendents of schools 3nd the State 
Department of Educ8tidn_ 

" ^iistij^vtipijajof^ ?diS8tign_______ 

- teacher education and computer centers^ Special Education 
flegionai Netwdrk, and d^her regionol training centers 

I Leaders allocate resources^-material. and human-intd 
instruction mi the imoidvefiieht of instrUctiori, 

• Leaders participate in regaiariy schedoled professional 
development which emphasizes curri::ulum and instructional 
practices. 




CRITERION FJR LEADERSEIP 



Key ideas 



• School leaders 
are knowledge- 
able. 

i Leiidership 
encourages/ 
supports staff. 



Mdence 

The personnel who make up 
the leadership group 

The extext of their 
knowledge 

The ways iii which leadership 
supports and encourages 
staff to improve instruction 



Issuea 



Interview students and adults 



t Rho serves in leadership 

roles and when? 
i How knowledgeable they are 

about the currlculuni and 

instruction 
i How th£ leadership supports 

and encourages imprbvenieht 

Review relevant documents such 
as coramittee minutes, curricu- 
lum guides /courses of 8tudy> 
procedures for policies place- 
ment, staff in-service 
training. 
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Procedures 



Irrijrh 



Expectations 
i Acadeilc brleii- 
tatloD 

• Clear expecta- 
tloiia 

• AdotniBtrative/ 
central office 
support 

• Schoblwlde goals 
and objectives 
clear/known 

• High standards 
and expectatloffij 



The level of academic expet 
tatioiiB throughC'it the 
school 

The ways central office and 
school administration 
support school purpose 

Ttf goals and objectives of 
the school and awareness of 
them 

The level of standards and 
expectations 



Gbsens instructional settings 
to assess the level of motiva- 
tion students have for academic 
learning, 

Inteniew students and adults 
aiwut: 

• What they think about the 
rigor Of the academic 
njcogram 

• Whether they expect to 
succfied 

• Whether work is too hard, 
too easy, a bit challenging 

• What students think adults 
expect fron. them 

• What the goals/objectives 
are 



Review relevant documents such 
as school plan> district master 
plan, student assessment/ 
achievpme data, and student 
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Mdence 


Procedures 


Supervliibii: 






• Regular 


How the system for staff 


Observe staff a; parents to 


• Tioely and 


supenision/evaluation 


see whether ass. ents seem 


oeiiingfui 


operates 


to be made on the oasis of 


feedback 




Bt^iff skills and differences. 


i Individual 


How assignnients are made and 




differences 


human resources allocated 


Interview ieaderslip and 


addressed 




other staff and parents about 



• How. supervision of instruc- 
tion in t&ntti out and by 



i Hcv f'filback is given and 

• ?.t I'lpact the supenision 
uof. ; ide on the instruction- 
al methodology of the staff 

I How individual differences, 
strengths, and needs of 
staff are taken Int. 
coQsideration 

Review relevant documr;iL«i 
as leadership/staff tn-ef.: 'ce 
training on effective super- 
vision, and staff assignments. 
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Key Ideas- 



Evidence 



Procedures 



leadership ; 
I Leadership 

shared 
• Adults as 

role iodelg 
i Shared 

decision 



• Respect for 
delegated 
leadership 



How leadership is shared and 
how those decisioiiB were 
tnade 

How the adults at the school 
model the leadership and 
cooperation they expect from 
students 



How ail iiUf f is invblv'ed in f Uhet dedsidhs are made by 
the decision-making process 



Interview all staff and 
volunteers about: 

• Hhat individual leadership 
responsibilities ar^^ nd how 
these were delegated 

• How adults feel about the 
effectiveness of the shared 
decision making and leader- 



How all adults respond to and 
support delegated leadership 



• How decisions are made 

• How staff view theisselves 
as role niodels for students 



Review relevant documents r.ch 
as committee minutes and job 
descriptions. 




' Key ideas 



Procedures 



issues 



laproyeieflt 





process: 








1 


Support for 


The. school improvement 


interview staff about: 




liproveinent 


process: 


1 The nature of the improve- 




efforts 


1 


Relation to district 


ment process 


i 


Allbcatldh of 




goals 


• The effectiveness of the 




tlie 


• 


Adminiatration support 


procet:* 


• 


Process for 


• 


Allocation of time 


1 Those involved and the de- 




analyzing and 


• 


Use of student data 


gree of their involvement 




evaluating 


1 


Planning 


• Allocate " of time 




data 


1 


y 4 _ _ _ , 

Implementation 


1 Efficient and effective use 


i 


Imprdvenient 


i 


Wide participation 


of resources 




plans made 


• 


_ — _ — — 

Allocation of resoarcee 


• The use of student data in 




— -J J — • — 

and Imple- 
Dignted 


• 


use or consultants 


planning and modifying 




t 


iJse of curriculum guides 


program 


• 


Bread-based 










participation 








i 


Resources 






Review relevant documeits such 




allocated 






as the school plan, budget 


i 


Use of outside 






expenditures, student datij 




practitioners 






committee ''staff minutes of 


• 


Curricului 






meetings dealing with the 




guides used 






improvement process. 
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Key ideas Evidenc e Procedures 

Coiimltient ; 

i Focus on The place of excellence in Observe adults in many settings 

excellence the school to gain a feel for the way 

• High inbrale people feel about and support 

• Attendance good The interrelationships of each other. 

• Enthusiasin staff, addnistrators, and 

I Staff works parents Interview students and adults 

haraoniously about: 
with community • How all support each other, 

• Parental support including specif ic rec. ,, : 



tion systems 

• How adults and students feel 
about coniirg to school 

i How parents are accepted in 
the school program 

• What each individual feels 
is the major purpose of the 
school and how each individ- 
ual supports that purpose 

Review relevant documents such 
as .ittendance, staff turnover, 
inpiit from/to parents/coimunity, 
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mmy, ^ ""EMENTING, AND EVALUATING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 



The plahningji implement anc* evi5 > / <i criterion 
focuses on how. effective. the pUnning^ impip^cr. eyal- 
Uwtidh procedures used by tht staff and pplents at the schdol 
tiiy^ ^ien in develgp^ir^an^^ progra^F fo! 

each stodent. This process involves detemning what in the 



!::ogra[D needs iriproving and how to make the necessary, improve- 
ments: In applying this criterion, judge the quality of the 
iiP.rjl^_6f?ent_j)ro_c_e39 i^ ofjhejffect gf.planningj 
impiefDentation, and evaluation activities on the program. 



As. 8 result of collabdrative plenning afixjng staff meiibers, 
.^1}^. principal t . find parents, there is a cgmfiio.n_understanding^^^ 
what students will learn in school, how they will learn it, and 
how they will be supported as learners. The roles and respbhsi- 
bilitifs th8t__8tudent8j_pBrent8i instructional and support staff 
members, and the. principal will play in the learning process are 

^Mop^ft .actiyities of the progri^^^ 
clearly defined and shared by staff members and students 
throughout the school. The alldcatibh df resources; including 
Umej and the wprkinj^ relationships of everyone at the school 
are focused 0.1 achieving these goals. 



The ichoql. plan. provides a focus, for alignrient of curricu- 
lum , instructional practices, and evaluation. The coordination 



• There is. a collaborative. planning process *thi^!: ifivolves 
staff mefiibers, the principal, and parents. 

- In School. Improvement schools, the school site cooncii 
serves as the locus for the planning process. 

" !o ?cjippl8jem^ 

of .th.eae siudents have a voice in the planning and 

evaluation of these services. 
• There Jre/opportunities, for all parents ^d all staff 

members to be involved actively in dsfining schoolwide 

goals and objectives as oerticipants in the planning 

process at the school. . . 

- Ail- psrents and staff itieinbers have opporL/ rv.es to 
evaluate the effectiveness^ the planned p:f^r' and 
the extent to which the goals and objectives m being 
aUained. 

- Sufficient lime is allocated to the planning process. 

• ^^!^^.?.i8...common understandihg thrpughoy what 
the students will learn, how they will iearn it, and how they 
will be supported as learners. 



- Teachfts are in-Lgreefnent about what students ard to learn 

^[^..^fi^^purricul^^^^^^ 
* The mdjor instructional strategies that were agreed on 

during the planning prdcess are being ised. 



of the instructional program acro8S;^rade levels and the 
coordination between the regular program and special, services 
for students with special needs are maintained through ongoing 
planning effoxtipf theiteachers, specialist teachers, and the 
principal, Good commooication; coordination; and itiutual support 
are evident among all staff me^^^^^ are conimitted to 

the implementation of their planned program. 

Procedures used f^^^^ 
!<nown to all staff members and are routinely used. Hcdifica- 
tidns to the program are made in response to the observed 
effects of the curriculuffi and instructional activities on stu- 
dents. . .The. support activities are directly linked to the 
instructional progran and prnmote student learning. 



- Schoolwide. policies and practices for homework,. disrir 
pline, student placeitient and promotion, and so forth that 
were agreed on during the planning process are being 
iiiipiemented. 

• Each staff member understands the overall intent: of the 
planned prdgrsfr -^st his or her individual roie.sid respon- 
sibilities are, • how those responsibilities relate to what 
others are doing or will do. 

I Alljtaff nieinberSi including those providinq services to 
students with special. needs, communicate with. one another 
o-- rly and work together for program coordination and for 
" ' iuppOii,. There is a high level of staff commitment 
iy?ng out the prograrii as planned; 

I Ine procedaras (formal and. informal) used for planning^ 
ongoing planning, and evaluation are widely known thro'jghojt 
the school. Staff members know: 

- Sno is responsible 

- What, kinds of evalualicn del?*, ^re routinely collected 

- How those data are analyiied^ by whom, end how they ere 
used .in planning programmatic changes ._ 

' Hew to use the ongoing planning process to institute 
programmatic changes 



CRITERION FOR PLAiilie, I^^PLElmI^^G, MD EVALUATING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 



Key ideas 



Evidence 



Issues 



standings of : 
« Collaborative 

pianSng 
• ComnsQ under 

standing 
f Roles/respbn- 

sibilitles known 
f Goals/objectives 

defined/shared 
f Al location of 

resources and 

working rela- 

tlbhships that 

arc focused 

on goals 



The planning process 
iipieniented at the school 

The shared goals, 
objectives, and purposes 

The roles and responsi- 
bilities of involved aduit; 

The standards and expe.' a~ 
tlbns and how they are nown 
to staff and students 

The ways allocation of 
resources and working rela- 
tionships are leading the 
school program t ward the 
commoa goals 



Inteniew staff, administra- 
tion, and parents about the 
planning process: 

• How collaborative strategies 
are impleinented and coomon 
underst.^ndings developed 

• What the nature is of dif- 
fering roles and respousi- 
bilities and how these were 
detetiiiihed 

• What the school's goals and 
objectives, standards, and 
expectations, and adult 
knowledge of theo are 

i How resDurces are allocated 
i What the working relation- 
ships are among all adults 
f What tlme/effort/coiiitiiient 
allocated to piannirtg process 

Review relevant docuients such 
as the school plan, staff/ 
cbiiittee leeting agendas/ 
minutes, staff assignments, 
resource/personnel allocations. 
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Key ideas 



Mdence 



-Procedures 



Issues 



The pl mM 
prograiii : 
f Aligiraent of 

cuiricjium/ 

instraction 

evaluation 
i Ongoing planning 
• CoMnunication, 

cdordinatiorii 

mutual support 



The methods used in progran) 
planning 

The degree to which curricu- 
luitt is aligned with goals 
and assessiBent 

The assessmerit process 



Obsene adui^' adult interact ioL 
to assess level of comniiciiif it 
and support. 

Observe the instructional pro- 
gram to determine the degree of 
curricular dignnent and 
coordin^i'.lon. 



How the program for all 
students is coordinated 



the staff works tbget ir 
to attain a coordinated 
program 

The level of communication, 
coordination^ and mutual 
support 

The level of staff 
commitment 



Observe the implemented school 
prog^„^ to assess its relation- 
ship With planned program. 

Interview all adults about; 

# How the program was planned 
» How the classroom activities 

carry out the planned program 
i What strategies are iinple- 
mented to ensure coordina- 
tion of prdgrau for all 
students 

• What the working relation- 
ships are among Ptaff, 
parents, ard ccb adults 

c What level of jhip each 
adult has of ti J^^ned 
program 
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Review relevart documents sue 
as the school plan and other 
descriptions of planned pro- 
gram^ records of staff/commit- 
tee meetings^ home-school 
cooimunJ cations j evidence of 
coordination/articulated 
program. 
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Key ideas Evldehce Procedures Issues 



Ongoing :i£ nning 

M^MiMHMfW^ t>,*t*t ... ..... 

i Procedures ktiowii The prdcediiies of ongoing Interview staff abdiit: 
and rijutii.aly planning and evaluation • What the planning process 

used is . _ 

i Kov^'.ficatioas The implemenrarion these • How modifications r,o 
reflect effect procedureG program are made. Phv? 

of program By whom? When? 

• Support activi- The ways programs are • How effect on stuo^nts ; 

ties linked to laodified determined. What assess:.^nt 

program tools are used, both formal 

arid informal? 
' How councils/committees 
are involved in the process 



Review relevant documents such 
as school plan and other 
descriptions _of the planned, 
program, staff /council/commit- 
tee agendas /minutes, any 
written systems used in program 
raodificat: M. 

OH''* 



m 



READING 



Ihifl chteripn focuaes the effect of the reading proqm 
pn.t^|M.J nl6, It.dcflU with the DOflipleteness of the content, 
idem i'icalion of skills add concepts to be leaf ^^d, the ranqe 
fliiu 3t,* h of the content to be learned, and me aspects of 



. ■flre-lgarning_to 
^ about, what they read, "a 



Cfi|icaliv 

to important literary works 
for.fteanihg, the. fbcua for reading Mmj^ 

naiTvt 



enjoj irid respond acuvely 
Within the frsiiiewdrk bf readiixj 
from 



read in the eariy.grades^ steadily increase 

thei r flyencx_throygh_lhe middle gredea, and use their readihg 
^ in the upper. grades. as a primary vehicle for learniiTq. Students 
at all grade ievets {pgpy^^iyj^^ go 
beyond iihat is explicit ih the text as wnn^omprehending 
literal ieahing. Further, Ihey inv^j r^ 

iET^ne 



comprehending 

'"'^°["'f^ion and i^^^^^^ Rithjnma^^ 



social fk 



t_i_5^Bin_knpwjedge in literaturr, mathejnatics, science, 
?ncej and fine arts; 



r Of th^fesding prog™. Stu- 
^re read Impbrinnt literature, both 
^ ^ oi jiatia^B fajmp ^ 1 i a 1 8 > _ J N e V jmigj^ Nh a t the 

(J ]^_. l.l|c?BTu7c^e^^ ruiioiTrcontexts. 

i,nriiJ^*'C frequent discussion and writ Inn address tr:e jjy^ 



) JflliM ^^^^ 

ijjjgj articolated in thnu^rsiure. ler^trnSTTilerature 

'^finyfifi^ nornrnrrn «nH in ^^.^ 

IfUl^*. Hlly^Rre brought into the school to work 

with students. 



Ihstructior;] r.ihodoloqy that sre unique to readiiig. In 
applying Uiis critr;ion, can8j^^ all slioents participating in 
all programs offeree by the school. 



Students learn to en^er and explore the_wide_world of huinan 

.^lfP"ir"^f . accessible thr^^ regulerly jjguire 

fifik^fifaOittt& i"^ Perspective through reading a mmT w fSi V^ 
materials, including literary worics, textbbdfis, newspapers, 
trade bDoks,. and encyclopedias. They read about fauiliar and 
interesting topics and i^^^j^^ ^j^^^ to what they 

already know about the topic. Sludenta fflfaaffiiyyitik /H<te|>, 
Jxiichrr^and of|p ^fi^^ About what they arTTea^^ 
?>scuss?on and sriling; :The use of.ml^Mk^is kept to a 
IHflaijIfc: Stud/ fits have easy access t^^SJyy|fi(^ 
periodicals in the clsssroom and have reguianTscf^^ 
periods for Igjj^;;;^^ class time, the 

JpUm including 
the library, jj|y[^jr|^^^ Q^cia8Jrob^ jgj^jjjyjj^. 

Ieacher8j: thjLP_rjnc_ip8Ji_ an(3 other gtottB the school 

express jjji|jgifijit for. reading, leachera m 'students view - /- 
reading, as well as writinq, as Mfl^jfj^^ 
which IS essential; ae8i"r8bre,j]?aBlHb^^ 
j^LgijltEfliS* i"cludif5 th* less able and tlwse who have limited 
proriciency in th? [rxjlifli la^^^^^ are iiatttailiyt«^^lf< ti 1' a 
read i rx) y bgram. leachtfur-strateqies and materials are adjusted ' J 
^-imim& special needs and i^j^ Mmnmm, f.rSTT 
students. 



• Beginning reading providca for continuous and systematic 
dcvclopilieht of skills within the fraweworlt of reeding for 
iiieBhihg. 

• Jd^ %uB_pf .the reading curriculum shifts progressively from 
skiJiE development to readira for Huehcy and to reading to 
learn. 

• ''*^?^'5_^°^.?«f'lf^Jin'l*5':!?^ studeMs develop skills in 
the four levela of c:ffiprehen3ion; 

- litereli gr^uplhg in. atib.i explicitly stated in thj 
text .. _ 

- Interpretive: fbrifiulatinq idrjs nr opinlops ihii are 
based upon material reedj biU^ -d, in the text 

- Ipjjj icative: cpnnectina or integrating utn ifjf^rmaUoh, 
LffAflfij. concepts, values, and feelings with p;?vious 
cxperieritp and knowledge 

- Critical: synthesizing, analysing, or evBluatifig the 
material read 



• Sludents read maior lit_e_raturj as an inlegrd pnrt of 
their regular reading program. 

- titeraCurc aelectibha include pbetryr drSa, hio5r*phy, 
fiction, BfKl nonfiction. 

" Stud;^nte explor: the conc^ gfj common he.itagc as 
transmitted inrgugh the use of high quality literature. 

- Students discuss and write about the idcps cohtaihed ih 
htereturc. 

- Students ere guif^<*d in their readiig by ?i list of sog- 
gested ti'^ir^. 

- Prs'tirint j with_student8 learning to write 
;cp>y, lijn^ t,. ot^^er literary forMS. 

* New ' is regularly introduced in the reedirti nro- 
qraiii; and isliidiehls are fwiiliar wilri the origin artd hisiory 
of words. 



mm LANGUACt 



This criterion focuses i)n the tffrcl o.f .the w..it.len 
iangjige prcgrS on students. It is boilt opon iht btl^ff.M 
writing is sn effect ive tool for cowiiiinicatibfi acid shoold be 
p«rt of the instruct If nai jjro^rB* at ill jre* le^elsv j^iS 
critertflh also focuues on the completeness of content, 



ilritirg is valued is in frfpclive tool for coimicBlion 
find 18 reinforced at fill r-- '^^^'s* ihe-ity^ritjgd 
£vf|firu[^ fcr wr iU^n h ^lagp g_rc ^kiiiU^ UA 
, -SSST®^ 9^^^ ^ ^ - 5^ ixjeitrSFJ^skiU levelB, 
^^^"^inMullI'rln^Hdse with linitf ^-fnqli croficiertji 8rc_ij||ij|^ 
in nfitim ic QvUlg^f^^r^ jCOS on j|fMjU][^oiiBiun^ 

TSTf itinq ro:.j. yiiriplvnr fii^ a Bfi jfliiimo" » ^snqe of 



tnpics in 8 variety of Jonris.:: biudcnts learn end practice |^ 
h( grinyn ffTnt tffpa of w ri ttDQJ prewriling, writing, 

convent lOOB of writing, evaluating, and poflt-<riting. Students 




• There are written atandarda tnd exp^'rUttons for student 
wri ling .'which are kfowr arid used by ali tecchers, Students 
write every day. 

• K-1 atudentp participaie in aaiviJieA^^lch M 

the trarisitibh frbi coiiiniunn atinq through speaking lo 
commnicstinj throucp writir^l 

- Studenta.iaik.ibout^ e^ l^*^ir responses ere 
recorded for their later use. 

. SUdcnlB. illustrate what has been writt<«i through their 
art aclivitin. 

- Studenta' il lust^aliona, 9lonq with recorded wurds, ere 
diaolaycd* 

Su::ehl8 leaih th« <itlcn sy^fcol ayaiei bs well aa the 
oasir conventions or Lhe [nglis'i tsnguage. 

I Sludei utilize writinr sklls in their daily ttcrk. 
{eacherj re8pcnd.;o what i^.coniib-'^icated as well as to th? 
qijeli*; of the Htiting in all content areas. 

• Studerlb /xperipncp all of the fdllowi'r; stagea or sUps in 
the writing procesr.; 



tdefitificalion of ski 11m j'!^ j'''"^ 
depth of content, find epprcw- . ^ 
accof^:]anyihq the written langue:^ c.:. 
criierion, consider all studert:, » • r> 
school. 



IpTBtand and apply . the yony en jitrn !: ' writing, ioc 



qrafnifler, Usaqe, cBfiilaliliFion, p" v i ioa, speJlingj pars- X*p^ 
graphihqj and foriat, to the MSigwifiits ttiey complete. Studenta jij^-j^/i^^ 
receive flfflfitmie^aet about their writing, iwd their m wrk 

»h!cht!iestud?n3ar^n^^ 
their thinking and 

cl e arly . Students use-mU rq m a iwamnqT 
l^^in all areas oi the curricului.. I|J|j||MUi]Jta 
^^Et-fof ieschinj Writing are jitiLLto »Kcn Btiioem 
needsTwriiing skills are i^ infnrriH. i DbU«l. BidJii 



inclusion in other curriculum areas. 



Preifitwe. BctivitieiS Such ii storytelling, or drpatic 
activitirs by teichera jnd atudentit briinatorii'' , 
clustering words and ideas, diacuaainq iasuea and ideaa, 
reading literature, and interviwif^ 

Kf iting ictivities auc^"? wriUng/or i variety of 
purposes arid audtencesi aboutiavarietyiofJopLci related 
to readii.cis (eigi; book reports); exptrjenc_e_8_ (e.g., 
letters), bbserviilfiha (nitflf-e itodiea); and_de_is 
.(emy8i^^nd in a variety of fdrls such is atones, 
poems, dra^a, find expository 

Bejpohdii j ictlvltiea aucii i? :|hnle-c^a8^ind awll^rwjp 
response sessions^- using reproduced.copie8_p;jtubente' 
work; r.'eating written respowes to each other's writing; 
compBring differsnt yersibhs of the siMe piece of writ- 
ir.gi consulting with individual atwJents regarding their 
writing 

Revjiw Bctivitieii iiUtii H sddtng dalilli deleting 
repBlilion; clarifying vdice^ ptirit of view, lodiencej 
bubslllyling and arrangltvji and using cdienti of peers 
and teachers 

UUW^ activities such as c nq an editing check^listi 
^;?rif3 individual editing! m<q references or.han*o?ki 
on_usagp.i .g.f8'"'«?r.i. «"*l '^^^^ conventions of wltlng; and 
conferring with teachera 
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_:. Ihn criterion focoiei on the effed of ihe bral iandyage 
proqr.« oo itodents. (lupletenees of contenli identification of 
ekilU and concepts to be learned, the range and depth of ihe 



content j and the instructionil wthbddiogy appropriate to praj 
lengoage m cohSiaerKi; Jheh applying this criterion, conaider 
all students in all proqrais offered by school. 




and is 
a-Qnyji^baaia, 



--■ M .O-rjl language corricttlui ij^ 
iUjljU^Q^ t hrougHou t 
btodenti ire iyM^ihd 

In i rihge oTBiluaiibha ana cowuncaf ion toms, for variBua 
purpoaBS and audiencea and in a variety of ipediit^ styles. 
Stuients are andvinj [|f|[ jr||j jy|j[:gi,a sbili,^ „t effectively 
I ■ eeltnga, expefiehMB, hhowledge, and ideas with 
j^i Brid: are iMitaaMitieil J e a s oninn a h ili l v. 

_lbe orai langosge activ- 



■II ^1 il'Bl|iV*II.Ti1 




hair 

iUes It 111 gr 



.. Teacheri ind other adults M^corrjct and effective 
liBtening and ilpesliihg akills. Teachers su m n ri mi \ pp j p fnfF? 



• SliKl_enti_ learn and ^ply listening and speaking skills 
v^'iety of contexts! 



in a 



- SltultlbfS-.inforMl, fowal, ar« int 

" !ll^_P0_BlV'i"for«in5,_ learning,. per.Ruadi.ng, evali^ating 
MssijLeSj, facilitating social interaction, sharing 
feelingaj: using inaginative; creative expresiibn' 

- 5.u.dieace8--classiite8, teachers, peers, faailv: md 
coMunity . 

- Coilyriicatibri fbris-^onverflstion, g.roup discussion, 
interview, draia, public speakingj and oral interpreta- 
tion^ 

- Speaking styles 

a Students jeceive syitjiir ic ihstriictioh in oral lan^age 
iihich_proiote8 language creation, coi^rehensionj arx) uti- 
Juitibn. Instructional rctivities appropriate to the 
develbpiehlal heeda and aoiiities of the students address: 



- Vocabulary 
ax 

anizatlofi 



- Diction 

- Fluency 

< Intonition 



• .Sl>*r.t» regularly partiripate in activities to iJevelbp 'Heir 
oral language skills, such asi 

- Presenting oral Mterisl through reports, dim, speeches 

- Debating issues 



r: i^m 



"^"dents' iittmrnr^ti sn takino sMltiL by pfbSit ihg convert 
sst jonj diB cussion; presencationa, and criticil listening, p, /. 

MWSSL°^ students' speaking mi listenlr^ skiljs is ^ ' " 

HaflAIKand is used as a ttiaii^ nr ni f fj fi ^fy i i p 8tr[ir t inf| . J -^^ 

Mnt^ ».ith uniiri-l ^..uu^^^ i^^y^ 

tnglish.-proficient .students, . spsBk*rB of noriatiidard Englis' 
and exceptionally a hy students Ifii;: FnnliBh thrnur 
tsmsaaStiStSSk desig^d to 8o?:;^ ;;9 the!^ 



hey^continue to usimUtfiifcKaUkiilt m they apof? 
to the learning of subjec' • - content. IhediitjeN or l/fiji 
^^mUiyigl^P^of 8p'»< • nonstandard Enqlish and other 
lanjtuages are treated m ; ; jj; by thii ijtiiff iietters mi 
other students as they lesc- . <r stsndard English. 



- Ifeldirg discussions on_c^.jnc topics 

- Sharing ideas, experiences, feelings 

a Students participate in activities *ich build confidence in 
Bpeakiff such as: 



Choral read|nq 
Readers' theater 



- Pramatic activities 

- Storytelling 



leachers and. other, adults ibdel correct and effective listen- 
ing and speitijig Bkillsjjwppbrl and reinforce students' orai 
language skills by promoting conversaiion^ discussions, snd 
storytelling; and consistently renard stodenti for using 
correct oral language. 

Teachers assess the students' oral cbiliihlcitloh akiiis 
throiiqhoQt the year, giving regular feedbbck. A variety of 
Bssesiient iethbds is used, incjjding: teschers' continuous 
Wbhitbrihg, discussibn g^ the resuitf of stiidardized vd 
critericii-referenced tests, interpretation of Sudiehce-based 
rating scales, snd use of self-evaluation inst ruiit.it s. 



Students Kith special language wedsj ihcluding^iliited- 
EnQlish -proficient stiidehts, students who apeak nonatandard 
English, and except lonallyjhy stydentSj learn and develop 
^".^'Js^l tir.O"9.'l.of«l.lflDgu«qe.activitiea. Ihev.conti' e to 
increaBe their oral skills as they apply m to' the' learning 
of subject area content; 
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he. Ml-mstiivs rrLteri'j.. T.uses on..thp effect. or he 
iDatbemaUcs.prograiri on the s^yjent:- It deals with the r^fn- 
plpter.c!;5 of the currtcclu.T-; M:b dpvoiopiri'n. of essentiel 



undprstar,d;nf;«i and probiem-solyinq ihilily, find ; ^..i.n.^' :oc- 
licnal betting fu_r_the 3tL;J^ Q[ (iiath^^^ ' -lying i his 

t:.ri_t_engn|__cons.idpr all students partiripaiKiq in Ml profjiama 
offered by the school. 



: J.h.e .latheiifitija curriculud) engages students' Jriosity 
i sense: of. inquiry in welI-def.inKl content that includes att 
at all grade levels; ^siaehtial iinderstandirit ia are 



from those that provide g ^eatjpf; (^eo^h 8r|| l 
gnd Bj-lr boys and girls d evelop 4 ^et^j * jitj jp^i ^ ^^rjdiriqg , 
BtTr 




udents iiBBter the single-digit ncfrber^facts and j with 
appropriate use of the calculatoFi 8re romfortHbte with and 
jjM^jJ^y^ in nuierical campotations; they roQtinely estimate 
before any calculation and use the lri^st apprdprtafe computa- 
tional iethbd and toiil for each calcuiatibn. Lessd/ig and 
muJMg^ are structured to effiDh3a-i^e--st||^en\ ynderstpnding 
and ibfl^ to use matheiiiatics. Students understand the 
^^£lj£^tff£ and ^02^ of mathematics and use the 



robieiB soiy 
sfi). Siudeht 



olvina is a 



pragr sfii 



9 are regular ly involved 

n 



of.. the mathematics 
■ 1 fgrmulal^nj^ 



^ Tor 

:'i stand hoITo 



students are faugnt and i/i 

(^;^^^ work through the Btooes oT 010^1 j e fli so I v inpi Ihcy ac^ encouraged 

'>^e7 ^39i and esti m ate . Iheir no^,n;|il fejcinatign 
Mith hON p>^?rling problMs are .solved is e-iccursqi^o and.u:i'*d to 
J . jotivate.discuBsions of |lJ Jt ^^ k^ 80^ ^i SFt^-r ' '^^er are 
J!i{^J(ii(^f^frequently ssked-td ex plaid-l^^^^ ^IbinTl^ '-- ep<j to 

km to rf»ftfini^|pnpas or the Bnsierg thev npnf:rr'""^t^ii^nf>^ 



ere challenged with both the - rpal w nrli] f} n f1-a | ] | ^t^ry|: n pfthkia^ . 
i.'^^..i.udin| compi/'x situations that require the yae-j^Hrtnhei^ 

-tancepts and. sHlls f^om il j-^tp n jj are [nterwovLn , 

f ejnfbfcRj . and ^t^ppded [ihrouqhT^ssons and assignments so a 
hit students pxpcn e nc e in a theffi o tics as a {'umulativ e ggbi e ct . tk^r.Waiii 
New concepts are studied- first in terms of students^ fomg^ nnl • 

^ijijjjij^jtatsisQijitlistiffliHcttistEiiiiiis ^'^^m 

used. to enable students to g ain direct exoerten cj mth the 
ffiifiUttSfipjii^^ of each "concept,, tessonsincrrporate and 
build Oh. ski lla^hd concepts previously learned, ihe instruc- 
tional- setting is yafig d and provides students with the opportu- 
nity- for individuar workt small - qroupi -mpefat-i-v^-le^fl^ 
jpi ^iv^t ^pg . and ) {[ ]pI e- c im-B articiQ rtien . "jt m jen,'/ 9^qm^ntL Tfl 
baj e d on Qnc|QinQ a^p e a^m^f]^ of student need. 

- -StJi^ pleP'^nlary services are coordinated Wi : the regular r . a 

matheSauF^^FSfrlirto focus on rM.aiiientals a^' Iney arc pre- 
sented in the.regular program and. do not rel on repeating ... 
low-lev»?l ;v Ul3 from earlier grades^ Hathe* acs ia ^i^tj^ itNU«S 
-cyrS^i^l^ ^ ^i : students tf^e-i|H^ir fn^^(]ffl^^ in other 

bubject areas in a variety of eituationsi 



• .lDfl_lruct.lon.cov_e_r8 the .stj.ands.of _nymbrrj_t?iP^s'urem.ent 
g.eoiiietry, patterns, end f iDctions, etatisiica and prbiiiU 
ity, logic, end algebra in all grade levels., 

I Curr icul um and inalrxlion foc^ ^'d^-i r V ding 

or/'^?'.9!!?^.t.M ability lO fiir.orize 

aigoriti^s or 'lonputational procedures. 

• Easential understandings are I'latingui shed frtr: 'r/''^ ' U 
provide greater depth and biecdh. 

- U.achera.ere. cjearjnjhf.essen^ ■ 
how.ihe le.ar.nlnq.of j^ecific concepta and skills .j^h*/: ' 
on these understandinq-u 

- Instruction ie orgrinlzed to ensure that every student 
acquires these uiderstsndings. 



i Patte».n^i and functions^ otatistica m robability, and 
qeoiiietr^ are taught each /ear, ti . subject matter 
gradually increasing in complexity. 

I Instruction emphasizes trderstanding.aiv' use of mathematical 
concepts arid prdiiidtea the use cf the iGhcjuege of mathematics; 

i Students add, subtract, multiply, arid -i; v ic'e whole ninbere, 
'"mhj and fractions with facility and accuracy. 

Students use estlniation to aid in selecting a method for 
- x^jct calculation and to estfhlish tho ^eG6ori8blr;:33 of 
ras'jltg, 

- Sturientg uae mental arithmetic tor all single-digit opera- 
tions and for aimpK'^manipyiBt ions such asdoub^ 
halving, and multiplying or dividing by powers of ten. 
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SCIENCE 



rhis criterion focuses on [ht e'fect of the BCiehce 
proqrefn on the stodents, . It desU with thii cblnpletchess of th? 
science prograiii, idehtificancxi of the B&ill$ arid concepts to 
te learned, the renqc and depth of thi^ content, and the 



Studenta tt pctvtr ani! iboat the natggtmjj} by 

using: :the:jj^5^BSSfevfiE extensiortTlflRme^ri 
curiosity and wooder, Stu^M:s acquire Biological arid Jiysicai 
science knowledge fm ^ J^,jing|^|^gj£yjj|^*^ij|^i^ 
p . offt'tB the fundasentfii t7 iepis, terns, processes, and skills, 
^iffiCuU^; Building on their underetanding of seiewe concepts^ Bludents 
learn about the log ic or the ^ l e nti f [c m th< ^ , t he Le c hniai^a 

science to 

the world around us» itooeota also devnopthTglgjc^^ 
jtytJsi*hich are the "critical thinking 3kill?^rKm!cei 
"Hym FFHF^^""- inrerrino. ^mm^ 

tHHiiBif ^^^^^ 



of 



BJld th^_aeffliJjyJl 



new expenenceB in the ^TB]7~[ j[ff(|fSi thu ffMldBtM^"' 
iiore .conceptual content in the ytejjj^^ liSifljb 
^^jg^jgyj^ epphasize i«ihg |£i^2S^^^^^^^lfiftfiBWift 



instructibnji meihK^^^ pn^le students to Bcquire.the 

necessBfy syils.arKl koo«ledqe m science,. .When ippl'^hq this 
crileriont. conrider ail etiifeta participating in all prbgris 
offered by the school. 

fiDTttEcfitfl^^ naigral.and lioratory setting 
ConceprranTtn^^ observed Cfc^rito'qjn 

phenoinena. imUSSB^^ 0 variety 

of materials Nliibh include B^dratbry speciifiena, Bcientific , 
eqUiphi; ahi) eh array of siiiiulatibns that ewp'oy technology, I^^w/^'ii^ 

.s^^i^.^.::.?t^ snidjngineers^ 
parks and nature Irai is, and acience and ^3tJ^ 1 iuscuto expand 
the science prog''9ffl, 

EflMLJk^U Sf 6 ffliiiili Sjyyyiijri throughdu* the - 

m ^f*^^^f 111 flp^^-f fpfilif fip^ rfiiirh ^oMoaak|^ > 4 

in pf. organued. fashion; ho*i to wr ^e laboratory ahd resiaW 
SHSt;^ and hOM to ^^^'^f roiff^ dtilHti 



I Students eJiperiencc sci ince as i 'ftgular part of their 
corricoloi. 

- Scierice instructirn ia provided on s rcgular.bBsis, 
(Students devote a__lcflj:t one-half h-)ur per day, or; 

Average j to learning %mit . ) 

- Science gpah and curriculut staiiderds are reinforced 
throughout the achbol f rogreip {'oil acadeSir and extra- 
curricular), 

- Studenta* progresc in 4,cience is wnilored erx^ feedback 
given to students pav nta. 

• Instruct ioral content focuaes 00 cweptLSl understanding '^f 
the 'sta, principles, and theories oi science as the fount,- 
tion upon irhich the proceBsefij techniqijfSi Jn^^ 

of science are based, leat'iers culf ivate Bt^idcnts' conce;)t 
formation beyond '"ote facts and vocabulary i 

* Studenta receive Siiatructidn in a comprehensive balancei 
science curriculul which ihcludes: 

- The life, earth, and phyBical BciG^^ 

• the inlerdcpendeno: of_|iepple .and the pstural envifow^ 

- [he .dBjoricai.de velopient of science by psrsonB and 
^'lUurea of different backgrDOnda 



• Ihe relaUbnship bet and society 

- Participatcry (hands*on) laboratory. ' echniqoea 

- Facta dboul careers in science ml technology 

I Students Siaerve arid rboSict Ssxperiiicr/a lo learn acienlific 
proccBBea, iricludifX): 

- Obaerying . Inkn'u^ 

- Co^parinq ^ Pel»tir*g 

* QrganiHrtg - Spplyirtq 

I I n add i t i on 1 0 H^a-^nJ/fyf r iw'iL .-c^ aludent a ieirr science 
cnntent from field observstionsi. teacher 6e<iionflliationaj 
qrcjup experimcnts, indindoal science fair projects, ard e 
variety 0^. print and ?Uctronic ie31a as 1 part of their 

regular irslruction; 

I Assifjnfwcnta include juch activitiea as: 



■ Observing ^nd recording natural phenoiena inside ^ 

outside the schoril 
- lumi projf'Cts involving teacher guidance and parent 

involvifilierii 
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HiSTORY-SOCIAt SCIENCE 



Thii criterion focusfB on the effect of the hietory^bcisl 
•ctence progrHi^ the akills and concepts to be lcarn«l^ iht 
rtnge ihd depth of the content, and the wa_y Lnjihicji the 
inatructldh received by the atudenta enablea thtai to acquire the 



_ :: Stodentt are jnga^ed H iniJ excited ibbut the atudy of 
hUtoty ind tociil Mience, wnScH are a ^^jii^par^of the 



rtirrinil 



growth 




i ncioding cooperation^eSefuI change, 
civic reaponatbiiUy, howsty, fwpwt tor bthera, eq^ of 
opportwity, universal educiaion, tr^ re8pcct Tor law. Students 
^MtiiiiittJiii^Mm^^^^^^^ ^^thin the achooLaet t inq 
and ire ^lyjflyfjgoy&ttik those principles in the 



t InstTtiPt innat yHi^4^ io the towgrTOKtes rirBw frm the 

~ of history that Mejeit the young child and 

inirodoce the topics of social aciepce as they apply to the 



a^JDOwiedgc tha^ history-soctil Science. When 

8ppl_y_Lng_thi8_criterion, consider all students psrticipatino In 
all progracna offered by the achbbl. 



Activities in 




9nd Asjjna and the Uatth6L -P^-^beirimih|a^to the Western 
^eSiUphere. Studenta^jficttaa andm^R nmlpa nT jmri»\ 

B^wi^i >r«HiH«n, w,i„«» p — cmrmT^^cm 

controT7 cooperation^ interdependence, and ceuiility. 

^instroction «Bhiiii>P« nrhiih Aii^^i^ ^ : 
Students are guided tb ' 



hiato 



^— ^ ^^pHv- -^^^-^w they 
poiiiical, end aociceconcwic situations. EontTPvin-rr»h iitmk 
are ^j^Sfipfi^ appropriately for the age levTarSiSfSrHyor 



rical^las'lnittto^ 



a There iaL a defirtite period of tine in the school day Tor 
instruction in hiitory-soclsl science. 

• In the IbMr grides, students ar« reading Jntereating alorlea 
8bbut_ events art individyala that hBye had an iiBpact on life 
in Aaerica^ California, and their coat ->:cy. 

• Students in grjdftS 4^6 «tudy the histbry and gedgriphy of 
Californta, the United Statea, and the world. 

• Teachers juide Btjjd_e_n_t«_ to nake h^potheaea, generalize, 
l^f^^if cofpare and contrast* und write analyticslly abtsut 
biatovirsi ind current events using research, evidence, 
reasoning, and Judp*nt. fctivitiea planned for thia purpose 
are freqijeht, including: 

" Writi ng reports and eaaaya 

- Researching information 

- Analyzing hiatorical and social aituatibns 

- Discuaslng and debating irauea 

- teihg Hdmewrfc that extenda classroom activitiee; 

- Speii(ing publicly 



• fhysical arvij)oilticai_5eography are part of tte cutrtculai. 
Stydente_rccGyriije and interpret various kinds of charta, 
gre^ha, and ttapa, land wn6 water rorfts, and the current and 
paat politics! boundariea. 

• J^*chera usLUicTja^ture^^ ind doconenta to 
«>tivate and enJighten jtydenta. Mostc and art of the period 
and the culture being atodied are part of the curriculw. 

• In higher -grades, studsnts research and reiid to acquire a 
knowledge of the iiajbr eraa of Anericm hiatory. 

• IHi" is an organized current eventa progrw ijh*re itudenta 
report,^^ analyze, interpret, and discuss Ihfbrsiatioh frdiii 
a variety of sourcea, including iagazine and n^^ 
articles, rsdib and television^ sudiovisual aids, filas, 
politicsl csrtoohs, and class speakers. 

• liachers uM grpui discus to help studenti onderstahd 
snd relate together historical econoinic and social events and 
ideas. 

i Stixfenta work together in pairs or aaall groupa in developing 
research project8| r^rt8> draros, and plays where knowledge 
can be interpreted and applied. 

288 
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mm AND PERFORMING AR15 



J arts criterion focuses on the effect of the visoal and 
iog^ arts program on stuoents. pDinpl -eness of content^ 
ication of skills and concepts to be learned, the range 
th of the cdriteht, arid the way in which the instruction 



received by .the . students, enable thefr Ab a.c.quire skills and 
knowledge in the visuaLand- performing, arts.. When applying this 
QF.itAriQnf: consider all students fiarticifjating in all prbgrams 
offered by the school. 



linning i n kindergarten and cpnt inuihg through gr ade six , 
\ engage in jj^jgggjjjgggg which teach them how to jj^flj^ 
y& itiajdr works of art and hoM pynri»jc||^ fhi>mQ?iTi/i«? 
^beir own art icUviUesiiWhich i^ both the - 
jgflttnaajjg^: These experiences progress froffi , 

^S^^ ^ifla toward bjjjjjplexji^ 

^^^s^uSenTs: areaifT^ 

nee. The irt experiences, which range: from ^^HHgflt 
to activ^ ^ ifra su9tainfid:4)vif?r n Inhn npnhH ftf 





4 ! i ! .Vi » : 1 t T . fciTng=Tai 



fdritiing arts activities include jjm^ daiiiy» 
ies in drarie fociis on " --^'-^ 
y . they provide: a 

S-develop ^^jjj 



p f 1 si iDP 1 e 81 1 y a t ibhsi and 

ties through speech and formal acting 



res throagh speecn ano fi 
ex^ their ^y^jjjj^^ i)out 



ues. Students de ve 1 

Bssipn through ^jgggj ^jyajyjglgjigggg^ are , 

Qut the grades and enaoi^hB students to develop an 
^l^y^ of a wide variety of music. Students are 
g^y^ about music. 



Students study, lihderstahd, and appreciate the 
|er^^|fflin fl--arja traditions of their i iwij, Jind^^ g^fi n : 



By learn to evaluate the aesthetic,. moral, cultural, and his- jj n_ 
torical content of art and to jgjjj^ these elenents to the work rWtt) Tri 
of various srtiats. Students demonstrate jcno w l e da e hisi^or| - p ^ i_ 
M^Qj^gyJJyjfl^g;ggJj3Ij|I]gflt throagh differenTTormso'^rns^ 
expre^sidn and make cultural and historical jgomeg^gg gi i 
ing analyzing symbols^ myths^ metaphors^ aS^iyle^ ^neart s-^ j _ j i 



The i^aasififli: and 
forrning aTt^r^affl^asian 
tion^ 



the visual arid per- 
"tbe.students'educa- 



ntegral part gt 

^idgg^jg^jgggyyygjllgQ^ from staff result in Jglg^fit 




arts. Students are j^jmgfii;^ to examples of ii|^yaJii^£Si> and 
practicing artistsiarejbrought: into the school program on. a_reg- OhftiOilu 
£Qj]y|j]|jjJjyjgj^yj;gg^ includ 



alar basis. 

museums, are used to extei^ leaphinCL beyond the classroom. Stu- 

|rtjjjj^^|rd^|^^2 and isj| 

£fl|j3Q£g^fneoveraI^^ of the school. 



dents' 



is specifically allocated to instruction in the visual t 
erfbrmihg arts. 

fhts have early and reciular access to diversified art 
iences^_ J)eginni.nj _with_creative_expression and moying 
d more complex a^xi higher level conceptual development. 

arts experiences range from short activities to projects 
lined over a long period of time. These experiences 
ie: 

t history 

t appreciation 

}doctxon 



During instructional art time, students use a variety of 
media tb: 

- Express their individual ideas, thoughts, and feelings in 
simple media. :__ _i 

- Develop: visual and. tactile perception. 

- Master technical skills of creative expression. 

- Communicate their. ideas an d__f_e_e lings through graphic 
syfrtJols, using balance and contrast. 

- Demonstrate their abilities to apply design elements and 
principles. 
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INSTRbCTldNAt PROGRAMS: SCHDniHIK EFrCCTJVENCSS 



THlo criterlbh fbcueea on How conditions at the achbbl 
coibihe to enable, studentii to be successful jcarnerE. U d^ 
with the ^choors curriculum^ how the curriculum is iirplemented, 



School and diatrict policies arid practicea reflect an 
SUi^ii&m^^ ^" studeht jeaminq arid Khieveinent. Students 
part icipate in a ttfaiUaaflyaiui^^ whj ch J ncj udes _ readj ng 
•nd Jiteraturej pral and written expression, mathenist ics, 
iui» 8ci_en_ce_t hiatory-social science^ f ine arts, and physicil 
education and health. Jhe jjjjtjjjgjygjyjjg^ of this jyUia 
pofr|folDE elearU HiifihP riobfous phritpnr rnnBiqIprtf with 
p ro re 88 ibnal and community flL | aJflrjg , Ihe curriculum emphasizes 
chebling atudents to SiSnnpy learn, 

_ ::::TRik rejection of inabuctional materials^ the design of 
lessons and assignments, and the detcrminatidn of the scope arid 
focus of aMcssmerit are cbbrdih a ted a nd a ligned with the kriowl- 
If* edge, sfeiMsi arid valuea deHne^f^li^GaT^wi objecU of 

_ **[^'^t*"_C"rrj^uiu«. the |ggywj| n f i nfl i r p rt inn rpppiMPri 

itrf ^ - 1 he_ 8 tud en t _ r efj e_c t s : a_ jfljjuggjjj^ 
'"^ic-skii la-centered instruction to cont 



or wh 



learn reflect a schbblwidc belief that all students can leam. 

^JMlall^tflitf^fil^ by_ a yar ie ty of masuresi reflects 
• ! A ' JP ^ . r ?_88 e 0 r _ i s ma i nt a i ned_ at ja j^ j t^fi ffifc, The 
assessment data evidence jj^flnjro^ig rosr thirr^prriculin The 



instroctional 
t.hat 



C-t ices ah 
Students are 



procedures a re in bdif led ba 
e learning content beyond ^ 



the_ impact of the curncaiom on the student a, and instruct ibhal 
methodology, jh applyihq this C'-ithribn, cbnsider schnblwide 
activities that support academic growth fbr all stodenls. 



^^^^iiC^fMan^~^r7lfa^' jnclnHinn InnmUHnP of ideas, 
concepts and issues, anocomplex thinking stxJ coflwKJnicatidn 
skills such as analysts, interpretation, evaluatibri, problem 
solving, and application. A5sessm>rit_ data indicate thst 
R^..Hpn^c >.ith Hiyr^4^»f^uU4^^itfvf-fw>Mfl-fLp. , studenls of 
high ability, disadvantaged, IFF, or handicapped students) are 



^^Ul£aLLLj|&^£fiA^ ^" subjects being learned ib 
evident! Ihete is a p^ijjjyjgj^g^^g^ fbr instruct jon^ free 
from inierrupt jbn, and students are - - - 



ac t i V i t i es . L«sr n i ng it i me i s extended througJ 
which is and 
students ^to j)Ly^ j^j[g^|^y^^^^^^^^ Instruct idh is 
Ipflrhpr-fiirp-ijj^ LiRihri a viiriPtv nt fT^hi hh afrit >ni,>^ 
maleriflrs matched tb both the cbntent lb be learned and the 
needs arid strerigths of students. Stud en t s ' da U v >^g f k is a 
Aeyel _pf .djffjcuity__which both to learn and 

grQ**_sDd provides experiences o^^^^^^rid cninpetence in 
lesTning,: Students' exposure to bpw concepts and skills is 
initiated through j^ggLjj^^y^ij^jf^ ihere is 

timpTv tPiirKcr resopS^osn<?pn^nrl^!S^ early 
prflcllce of new skills and to verify cbmprehensibn. Students 
are^gjQflg^ by the leacher as they prwt jce and^^ 
learned materisK teacherj^gcgjjjjjj^j^J^ijy]^ students ^ 
iJiiaiafltfifllllllUQjggl^ sbout »i*ianhe^r^earmng^ 




• !*>e c j)rogr8m i a the focus, of the goa 1 s _a_nd_ ob j ect i ve s 
devejoped by the principal, ataff, and parents at the 
school* 

• Students receive broad^ased curriculuin, including iretruc- 
^ |op J"_fe"'^L"9> *<r(^i'>P^^P l^'^yage, jiteratureijnath 

•P^encej history, aocial_ science, fine arts, physical 
education, and health. All students have acceia to this 
bilenced curriculum. 

a Iriiitructibri arid aascsaient in each suhject area ar* coordj- 
Q?!^ed ^^'^d a1 i^ned w i th the goals and object Lyes_ of the 
written curriculum. Students' instruction in basic skills 
and. content areas reflects the goals and objectives of the 
corriculom. 



a Thi goals aiid bbjectivea bf the curriculum are clearly 
defined and eviderit in: 

- Lesson plans and cjassrogni work 

- Inrtryctionai materials selection 

- St orient assignnrenta 

- Assessment practices 

a Crade-level expectat ions are established and.are.put into 
practice for skills, _knpHiedge, aod. values to be learned in 
each srea of _the curriculum. . They reflect high standards and 
expectat ion*?, : Grade-tevet expectations have also been set 
for homework, the required reading lists by subject area, 
amJ the quantity and qualify of writing assignments in each 
subject area. 
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mtm NEEDS 



this crUwion focuaes on the extent to itft ich: the sefvi jeg 
piovided for studente with specisi heeds e>^b^]r then to be 
iuccMBful IcjrherB in the regular prbqrBin. TKe criterion 
applies to liii ted -Engl ish-proricient studencs, educetionaUy 
d I nbi ven t egert b t ude n t b ^ t hos_e sf udent s__Bch iey i ng_ at _ 8_ i eve 1 
8 Un i f ij ant 1 jf b e 1 ow t hej r peerflj gi f ted end t e 1 !nt ed a t udenls » 
ind stijJenlB receiving special education instruction and 
Bervlces. 




|jrjj&To_ti 

wReTnejr thqBeineeds.resuji rrof a handicapping condition, 
ffthlluM P^'""^^ linqoage other than English, or acKlcvejflent 1 eve's 
^ Bi^ificwtly above or belw those of Hie jnajbtity of students 
Student work is ^j^jgyj^lii and g^mggg^g^fbr each studen • 



Students with flpecial. needs have eqasl access to the cur- 
rteului provided for all sttidehts. 

■ cur ricului^ received by students with special 

need8_iB_wel_l balanced. Jt irvcjydes fine.Brts, science, 
andaociai studiesi in addition to the basic ski Us of 
writing, reading, lingoage, find iiisth. 

- To the eiiterit possible, spec iil aerviceii are provided 
within the regulai classroom setting 

- When students »ust be pulled out of class. to_receive:sper 
cjsl _sery_ice8i_the_pyl j -out. sessions: are scheduled for 
Life t:t bat do not: pre elude the student s' Bcqoisition of 
the basic skills and knowledge of the curriculuRi. _ 

- The use of the priinary iahgtjages of the limited^rN^lish- 
prbficieril students allows thw to continue learning the 
^'•iic skills Bnd_k^^ at a nornal 
P«ce_ while.deyel oping fluency in_E^^ 

- Students on individual Edication plans flEPs) participate 
in the regular progrsi to the fuU exteht permitted by 
their handicapping condition. 



. The inforiBBt ion gained through ah aEsessihent of the special 
heeds scfvlcea is Sdded to whjt the reviewers hsyj l^ar^ted about 
^Bjhey pBrticipate in thej;egj^ 
...^[)^o.f"''8tion about how siudcnts are^j^^^ whet 
flludent 8 are iearning in the_8pecific_cgrriculuBi areas, is also 
incjwiedjg forw 8:complete picture of the effect of instruction 
on stuJents with special needs. 



^^PCT'C"f^'"g^ lliittt^ jjl jejfgjf?^ tlw_flkilj8_and 
f^o"P?pt8 cyrricuiuBi cqiiinensuraU^ 

pol^ntjai : and Are ififiijj^^^ themselves ss learners 

Eachijdirth working with the students is kfwwlfdq^gble. Ibdui 



their. neeosj 

b^Tudentg 
the a££fiL 



capsbiJittea, and learnihg progress 
ijj>pM in Bchobl. The a 
lilh multiple needs have! 
fi^fe .beihg wWressri , 



^ and Qfrt^fMj^j^ flwnnn ihm clsssrooirieBcncTtsj 

specjjsli at. staff ledtera'hBve resulted in an Mgm^j^raflyj 
for each student,, allowing him or her to eiperie*es^SS|& 
fi£«SfiybU£fti Special services 4||Q{^J^|y^the guality^r 
ihstrjjctibh atiJdents would have received froiii the regular 
program alone. 



■ ^''^ special Bervices rwei 

supports his or her participation in the regular progrBm. 

- Special services instruction is cbbrdihated with regular 
instruct ibh through use of teittbboks ind other tnstruc- 
tibhal materials, as well as through srticuiation of the 
8knii_and_corript8 b^ 

- ihe_cyrriculym_iii8teri8jj_8nd methods. of instruction used 
in; each. Setting are eppropriete to the student's needs, 
abilicies, and Isngusge proflciehclM^ - 

- tearnihg activities ih each aetti^ biiild upon and «t*nd 

student's currert 

- Special services are provided w_ith_mini|M|i dlsruption to 
the student's participstion in the regular class room. 

a The lessons and aBslgnnienti received by the sttidente with 
special needs are ar rigorous and challehgihg for their 
diagnosed level as those received by all students. 
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THE LtARNING ENVIROWENT 



:: This criterion focuses on how effectively the school shd 
clsasrooM envirohiSht support arid encourage each stujent'i 
icideiic, pirsbhll, and social groHth. In applying this 



criterigni. consider. (1] classruon eovironweRt sod (2) school 
environwent. Be sure to include all psrticipsting studchtB, 
including students receiving specisl services. 



:::_iThe leirning enyirowent of: the school reflects an jcadeiiic^ 
tSSBSi principal, LStsrf BesiierB, pirehts , : m stu/enls s! I 
perceive school is i ji||^|yifj^ahd hbirt jiiKH n\a 

" for stuoenn ffi^^yjj^ and | 

CJlfAOyfi^iS the ibst i|^rT«I^^^^M|MQ^end j 
offered to each rfiiJOyTn^chooL 




•!HJ tork: to 




•cmefiicsUy productive ■ccivuy; clsssrooi 

liocw ace held to ijij^jilj^ Students arc j 

for lesrhihg; they are cbifortsble jfigmghttifr 
_ order tb :9s in qj^ clari fx imof!^^ 
"A^^ Jjggrning ^fl^jQfl l gy^ so thst 



end jiMgojL^BioftQ y<a between students a^J stiff 
Mibers ire evideAl JWM^hoot the schbbK Students and staff 
■eabers are jiyy^bf and jyo^their seSooK tc^lher th«y 
deveibp arid earn tein^ 
learn in§. Sdwojwide , 
each staff miber ^foVr^ 




.•cnieyeipent_8nd_cjii: 



for 
zens 



^of and mards for stadent 
igned so thst-g^ 



(Hip 



has the opportunity to be recognized for good citiiSS 
for significarrt schieveicht. 

j^ij^ieinbers routifiel^ tmrk- t o g e th e r in identify i^, , i ; _ 
'oiyB. day-tp-dsy^jQjjji^^ stadent distiplirie, 

stydentiBchedules, and so forth in order.to achieve jr'""-* "" ^ 
^inal.q nnri"TitTigFfrrirffq. The QfiifiifLor stsTf msNiberB is 
is fflslhtalhed thrbugH 



trough 6&t_^ 
individual strengths ^ specisl 
and the school coMHXilty. 



/flfrrtBfffr for recognizi ng 

contributions to the students 




ehvirbrient bf the icF 



and I 

s^f^s in^^lBJrC^^^^ 
on s regular basis. 1 
enhance the lesming 



• It ^*_^J^^ tbr«SHMitJhe BChobi that the priasry business 
of the school is learning* 



- Stodenti and staff ahw enthusiiai for learning end pride 
In the envirawmtij cSiditib^^ which ericbura^ learning. 

- Studehta are punctual and eagerly settle into wrk st the 
beginnirig^^ each inatructiohal period, working through 
each f»Bi went. 

- tei|che_ra_i_re J wniLng:H)r:ie^ they begin on tiiNe and 
laintain student involveaent throughout the lesson. 

- Arroonc8»ntB do not interrupt instruction. 

- Cliasmi disniptibhs resulting froi pulling students out 
'^or •P®?l"Ll«ryiceB are finiM 

- teachers asnage instnjction so. thst each student receives 
in equal aha re of teaching tiae, attention, and Iteming 
Mterial. 



a Standarda and expectation ^ for student achievSMent and 
behavior are widely known, 

- Studentsj parentis end staff awb are all involved 

in 8_e_t_t_ir¥i standards for beh _ _ _ : : _ 

- Studentsiand otsff menbers alike believe thst the school 
rules are reasonable and are coi '.distent ly in^ equitably 
eoforced. 

- Studenta are taught the achobl and claisrooa rules 
f"^ fre held accountable for natntaining then throughout 
the_8cHppl_ye_a_r_. __: : : _ _: _ : _: 

- Students perceive school aa a ssfe place to foe and feet 
that their teachera,--the principil, iod other instruc- 
tional and support staff Support thei aa learners. 

• ^ ^^'n 1 ihsss and appearance of the c 1 iurMiR ', jiallii 
restrobjis^a^^ 

students snd staff seaber^i attest to the pride the stodenta 
and stsff Mrtiers feel in their school. 
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SiAFF bi VEL(jPM[Nt 



this critirlon focQws on how effective devclbprit abtivU 
liejj Hiivf been in ihcreislng the skills M RhoNledge he^ed by 
sdultB in the school to impleflienl en eFfective instructional 



prbqrar(i._ jri applying thjs brileribn, consider the effect of 
s]-^ f I" ji evelopBicnl on t he inat ructjonal prqaraiJnc iud ing 
services for students with special needs and abilities. 



Stiff deveioofnent ictivitiee are Jtgrirh carried oqt. and 




grade. ley- 

ei8.:_.8y .incre88ing_aw8rene8fl_end ref iniogiakiils and. by chang- 
ing, attitodes. and. behiyiorai. these activJtiei are enabling staff 
lieinhefj to j^^vg^ jj^^^^y i^^ Mhlth ia ricirmji. 

chui|j>mi-rn^ ^' 



_ _ _ _iAe_ c on ten t _pf_ the:* t el ii ie ye ] opme ni p Log ram. c tea r i y 
reflects estabiieMicyggjE^ ctirrlculun, instruction^ 
Bssessiitent, and etudenracHTevelent; A careful j||ysiiyt of 
Nrticlpahta' atrmjtht, f^bp irit«e?t8,TTn?eos as 
the>j42|Jj|^y^ji|y|^^ 

corient. the ^j^^^g^^^jj^^^^jjjj^ of 



• The content of the staff develipent ptoqxm clearly reflect? 
eatay^iahed school goals fo^ instruct ion^ 
asaessnenti and student Bchievefiient« 

* The alaf f .development ptegrani ts schaal-bsscd and 
iddreaaes both individual «id schnolMide ^als. - 

- Ah assesameht of student progress in relation to the 
'f!?"l.iri^...^VLf^fy}H? I'.f'^d .tp.detemine any att^^^^ 
ii).st_rucUon_^^^^ either individual or whole-staff 
instruct lon and fluppori, : _ 

- An assessfent of the participant a' atrengths, cowpeten* 
ciea, intereatSt^jnd njeeds is used to deteniiihe the 
content of the stiff develbpiiwfit prbgraii^ 

• r*^Vetaff development prog^^^^^ to iiprove lhe 
iob-releied ej(ijls an^ .knowledge of all personnel who work 
with atudenta at the school, 

f The Itiff developflient-fictUities help atiff ineiiberi refine 
existiP'^ skills as Mell as learh new sRillSt develop atti- 
tudes and behaviors Ihflt are w?te eFfective in the classroom 
eejUngi.and gain knowjri necessary for effective jfnplemen- 
tation of the curriculum* 

• it is evident through clissroon observation and f ran talking 
with staff Bienibers that they ere using information and 



the schbdre jslahhsfd prbgratli, their 
for irnplemenling the program, anj] 



B ibilitiefl 



ffiembers 

staff development ictivitres in tPlelr 



^ J.eerns whatever he or jhe_need3:to 

i_3:or:her.part :qHhe progrsffit and staff 

and.' 



- The staff devflbpaienl program ^jfryjfftcy^ 

I^MilBltU^ instruct ionaTitTe^^ 

MMino^. -coBchj nq, j n^ foHo 
2E^'no"a re directly m 

^|mat the school sustsiris^ 

growlh and imprbvemeht. There jT to cbntin* 
iied participation_iri staff develop^enncUvine^ _ihe sUf f Uoiiifiiijjj^ 
deye lopment prograni ix^fl^jj^j^j^^ 
through participation and comitiitifient of time and resourcec. 



itegies used; include {^^f^f^^ 
^iri jirbfeesiorial jj 



te^hhiqoes which they learned through staff development 
ictivltiest 

• Siaf f member B_ynderiUnd_t_^^^^ end objectiyes of the 
planned prograifi, their, responsibilitles.in carrylnr 'njt the 
program, and. how t^hat tliey do fits in with shit oche -^o in 
iinpleffiehting the planned prbgram. 

• ^(l.^^.^lf^.^.^'^.^l.?P"^ program uaea effective teaching 
practiceSi Inciiiding: 

- Nodeling 

- Glided practice 



- Peer observatibh, support, and aacistahce 

• Staff areJitecUyJnvojved in planning staff.developflient 
acijYitieSi and. in conducting an evaloation of thei, and are 
ccmmitted to continued participation, 

I Staff develdpient activities are aystejliitically evaluated 
.?^.^!.!!.?.^* 9." used to design or redesign 

stsFf developinent activities. 

I The administrstion actively supports the progrp through 
participation, Jltocation of time for stsFf development 
activities; and uise of Fiscal and peraonnel resources. 
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UAD^RSHIP 



Thio criterion focuaea on the extjBnt_to_ which, school wide 

l?.8iier8hip ia used to J)r 0^0 t_e__Bnd support the instruct ionai 
Qrograni.for al_l atudents. In. applying this criterion, consider 
all avenuea of leaderahip within the school aettihg, including 



thgae. vested in the principal; Essiatant pri-ricipal, prdqran 
coordinators, resource teachers, grade level chairpersons, 
find teachers in a leadership role on committees arid special 
assign inerits. 



£2? P "4? the jj r i ncjp a 1 ^ _a a aj s t a nt 



Pf * 1 p 8 1 , pr ogr am ccpr d i nat 0 r a _ resour ce_t cache rs , grade Jevel 
chji_rperapnBj__and_t_e_B_cherB in a leadership role on committees 
and special eaaigraienta, are Jyjgj^|jjayy^-8Dbut the Qjrnculum 
and_ijgj^g^m|[l^y^ij^ ^^^^KJJ^Jgg^^ arid , 

There ii 8 etrong^ 

schcjoi program, besed on 



behavior from achoo I leaders 
and the 




;lliifJ«lt1#JiTinJtl 



el prectic 



throughout the 

for learning and 

g£||-jjjj ^hihQ boar d, the 



£Qg^Lhi a common purpbsa 



through pbhciea, pe_rabhnel preclicesrTnd the allocation of 
^ ^ ^° "/_^_e8- Schob j ieade r a_ i ^igrifv and pro m ote sch o ol o oals and 
faifl tUafiatj^m^ achievement. 



TeBrh grflrgt|^ fl rh receive Uljch^b|^^ahih^^ 
based or^lBSsroSRBSeTvfltibn, atu3en^erTormaRce7ann?^^ 
9 i b n • ^^ftt^^mmngg^ in eki 1 Ij st y 1 esj and pe rson a I y a 1 yes 
a re jamgm^ in ^j^^^g^g nm^Qtg; _t hese di f f erences are 
considered in iustlv rhhrratii j hgrean resoarces^ to students. 




lileinbers; 



• Goals, St andarda, are^ expectations have been stated by school 
and d i 8 1 r i c t 1 e ad e rs f 0 r at udent a ch i eyemen t and beh ay i 0 r . 
T h ea e 8 1 8 1 eme n 1 8 a r e c en t r a i to_ p_l ann i n_g and i mpljBfnent oU an 
at ell levela and ere well known throughout the school. 

• 5ta_ff rnembera. expect all students, to-achieve these iatandards, 
and all sdulta feel responiaible for the achievement and 
behavior of all atudehts. 

' The content of curriculum arxJ the sequence of 
Anatruction a_re_coordinated throughout the grade levels in 
each curricular area. 

I Schoolwide procedures for placement and promotions of 
students are established and consistently used. 



aft: 



J in many 



School leaders^ig 
school prbgraii cbrisislerJ 

is ^^|^jjj££^^.Q_. a_ reQU la r pr oce ss _ 0 r 

boyt_student_performance and motivation, sta 




--- -- , performance ' 

and morale, and instroctional program inipleltieritatioh. Based on fy^g^^^ 
discussion arid understanding of what causes the results evident 
in these datia. piws ^ for improvem e nt 5 r e mad e Bn(| -4mojbgment« f. 
I!^ere i a ^gg^^^^^^^^^S^^^^nTnOSmTR^ 
**eH-orgBni2ed and wen^anagcO Curricolom 
and_staf f.development jgijjjrg^j^iJJggiJg^ in support of the 
planned improvements.^celdIpBni^hcbu?s5^ arid siipfwrts the 
ijse of jjyyyflfcj^g^^ Uj^^ in the curriculum areas 

being TmprovedTTT^^ 

ttitfaiifc itoldiyU -'^^"'" g^^^itruiuw^nOTT^^ 
associations are jjgjjg^^and jjJiiiigj^in ptsnntng. 



School leaden 
members on 
tiunal progrnn 0 
as eyidenced 
plar*^ *.o learn 



the Irwtivation and talents bf ataff 
yUfitfiUiliilfifii&^^n the_educB- 



li^eRooT 

_b y fl [ )aj^|ln)d|]^^ artd 

- 1. Scnooneaoer^ork ^ 

and -ur^ ^tt.. Kf the school progran 



S h igh, 1^ 
8S 8 

iarinoniously with thejjij|^ 



, ^oral^i^^ 
LToracfSoT 



W 



• SchpojieaderB_prptect_ instruction from interruption by 
stressing, discipline and supporting teachers in diacipUnc 
matters, by keeping public places (halls, grounds) quiet, 
and- by minimizihg classrborn interruptions frcw the intercom, 
bells, and/or visitors. 

f Criteria, procedures, and practices for personnel evaluation 
Bt_.aiL.leveU. demonstrate, the importance of learning as the 
focus of the school district, 

9 Instructibrial supervisors give timely feedback and coaching 
to teachers based on classroom observations, atudent perfor- 
mance, and diacussion. Observation with feedback includes 
but is not limited to: 



Implementation of goals and objectives of the curriculum 
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PLANNING, iHPlEHENtiNG, m [VALWIING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 



. This criterion focoses on how. effective the plahniriq, 
iltiplfiifchtatidh, arid evBlUetibn prbcpdures used by the staff and 
par'^hts at the school hive been in developing and delivering an 
^1 . I ..pi" rani f o r e ach st ud en t . __T_h i a j r pee ss i nyo 1 vcs 
determining what in the progran needs improving and how to make 



'^^.^ "^.^^^^^^y.i'"Pf'^vPf"^nts. In appiying this criten ^nijudge 
^.^^^^.^.'i'y ^1. ^.^P. ifnp_rovpmpnt j)roces3 in terns of the effect .of 
PJjMint]! ifiplefT'entation, and evaluation activities on the 
prografT. 



Ag y reault of xgiMbrjUv^^ staff mbers, 

f the prihciial, a nd p8rm9^ner^^ jj£||mi^^ of 

UjiiHM what atudents will learn in »:hoolj howTnepJifnearfni^and 



thatjtudenta, jarenbf.instrucLionan^ 



{{iKiina^ nienibprsVand the principal will play in the learning process are 



ihej 


r«TJI«:l|Til 


\\d flpfinPrt afiC 



mmm 




J^of the progran are 
i™er8 arid students 
including 
everyone at the school 



_ by sia 

til oughoul the school, the 

44-ffe-, and the working r e jationships o 
are li 



The jg^gQ^lj^ prpvidSb a focus. for. or y^jjy^ 



• MrejB.a coiiaborative planning process that involves 
staff iwembera, the principal, and parents 

- In School liiiprbveiiicrit schboli, the school site council 
serves as the locus for the planning process. ____ 

- In 8Chop_ls_servi_nq_9_tud_ent3 with special needs; parents 
of: these s' udentg have a voice in the planning and 
evaluation of these services. 

- There are opportunities for all parenla and all staff 
meinbers to be actively involved in defining achoolwide 
5P.fil?..fiQ'^ P_yfctiy?s as participants in the planning 
process _B_t_ the school... 

- All. parents and staff itieniber-s have bpportUhitiea to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the plarined prbgrm and 
the extent to which the goals and objectives are being 
attained. 

* Sufficient Ume is allocated to the planning processi 



• There Is couimon i/idefstanding throughout the achool of what 
the. students will learn, how they will learn it, and how they 
will be supported as learners. 

- Teachers. are . in. agreeiTient about Mi atodenta are to learn 
in each curricalar area, and in each grade level. 

■ The ifiajdr irlstructidrial strategies that were agreed upon 
diirjhg the plaririirig process are being used. 



.o^.^.^e. in.structional program j_cro^^^^ ilie.vela and the ^_ 
coordination between, the regular program and special services Tn( 

for.students.with special needs are MmffimyimjayjD^^ ^ 

jJjjjmjQ efforts of the teachers, sr^caamiWacneff^^ 
pri^ M rMiiiirflt inn- rnni t oaU^^K^tUal ngH -^^ 



f'f'^onQ aTT|y^ mefrfiei' and they are 
the ifnplppientation of their planned piogram. 



. used for ongoino piannino and evaluation are 

ip^TolrrsIaff members and are [jgjggjyg^ jm^j^tMtU^ 
^AA&to the- piograiii are itiade in fespdhae loihtg^^^^^^-^^^' 



mmi Wi nitfit^linnfll w\ m\ \n m itm ^ - j 

t - ^ '"-are directly jjjill^ to the 




- Schdolwide poixies and practices for howworki diaci- 

P.l^'l^^.sj^.y^.^^'LP.ific^^^^^^ 8hd_8g_fgrth_th8t 
)^yfi_J_9r6?d upon during the planning process are being 
implementedr 

I Each mf^ meitibcr urideratarids the overall intent of the 
plamed program, what his or her individual role and respgn- 
9..ibii.l^.i?9 .srei_and how thgs,^ responsibilities relate to what 
other!, are doing or will do. 

I All-gtaff membjfra, including those providing services to 
students with apecia] needs, communicate with one another 
regularly and work toAethe^ for.grogram cgprdinatipn and. for 
!l'ytuAl..8yppgrt.__T_h;fe is a high level of ataff commitment 
to carrying out the program as planned. 

i The prbcediires (fbrmal arid iriforiiial] used f^r plinning^ 
°"9°i".^...P'B" '.i^tlj M.?valuation are widely known throughout 
the school, btaff member: knowi 

- Kho is reaponaible fof »*h8t - 

- Nhat.kiridis of evaluation data are routinely collected 

- How those data are analyzed, by whom, and how they are 
y^cd in planning PM''.fl?l!''9ti^.chang^^ 

' yp*'..io_yse_ the ongoing planning process to institute 
programmatic changes 
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CQNTACtlNG THE SCH QOL-LEAD REVIE^^R 
(Approximately a mbhth before the review) 

Note: The following ihf brmatibh might best be shared during two or three 
phone calls. 

Share the f oiic wing -tnformat ion with the principal : 

m Name, background/ experience^ and phone numbers of all team members, 
i Confirmation of dates of the review 

• Resources for the review - Handbo ok for Conducting an Elementary Pro- 
gram Review and curriculum inaterials ^ including the state frameworks, 
handbooks, and K-8 curriculum guides 

• Explanation that the effect of curricuiom and instruction on the student 
is a focus of the review 

- Explain that review team will be utilizing the quality criteria as the 
standard for program analysis and diagnosis. 

- Ask what two curriculum areas the school has selected for an in-depth 
review. 



- Explain that the self-study should cover all curricular areas in the 
Quality Criteria^ although the review will focus on the two selected 
areas. 

- Recommend that the quality criteria for the two curriculom areas and the 
frameworks, handbooks, K-8 curriculum guides, and curriculum materials 
prepared by the district be used by key planners and others in conducuing 
the self-study arid preparirig for the review. 

- Explain that the school's self-study and the review team will cover all 
the schooiwide criteria^ 

- Ask about the school's curriculum emphasis — the district's/school's 
statements abbUt the curriculum structure such as: uhe elements of the 
particular curriculum, inclusion in the daily program of the classroom 
(amount of time, emphasis, critical elements), and incorporation of 
higher level learning activities. 

- Request that any written statemerits about schbol policy or these cur- 
riculum emphases fbr the areas tb be reviewed be mailed to the teaun 
prior to the initial meeting with principal and key planners. 

• Explanation that the review includes a collaborative decision-making pro- 
cess for building commendations and suggestioris for increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the instructional prbgram. The participants involved in this 
activity are called the key schobl planners. The group is composed of: 

- A minimum of five individuals selected by the principal and representative 
of the school community i 
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- Should be selected from representative members from the classroom, 
curriculum or grade-level chairpersons, program codrdinatdtSj resource 

or specialist teachers^ or any school staff members who aire a significant 
part of the school plaririirig process. 

- May include district personnel, the SSG chairperson, other committee or 
PTA chairpersons, or any parents who are knowledgeable about the school's 
iristructidnal program, 

• Significance of the school's self-study in the program review process. 

- Provides school the opportunity to frame some perceptions about \^at is 
working well and what are the less effective areas in the instructional 
prograiii. 

- Provides Important source of information for team. 



- Facilitates the ease of the external review. 

Request from the principal that the fdllbwirig information be sent tc each team 
member ; 

• School data summary: number of students, classes, student outcomes, 
attendance patterns, and related categories; staffing, funding sources, 
special services. 

• Directions to the school 

• Copies of the school plan 

• Relevant curriculum materials 

Agree with the principal on the fbllbwihg : 

• The agenda for the Review Preparation Meeting between the team and the 
principal and key school planners (see section on Review Preparation 
Meeting) 

• Program review schedule (refer to sample schedule) 

- Schedule each event for each day of the review. 



~ Schedule group interviews before or after school, when possible and 
appropriate. Be certain interviews with all groups are scheduled^ 

Request that the principal have ready the following for the initial meetings ; 

• Daily schedule — when and what is being taught 

• School map, including room numbers and staff names, and location of special 
programs such as bilingual classes, special education^ labs^ and so on 

• List of staff, including those funded by special programs 
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• Self-study results (discuss school's self-study process; must be done prior 
to the review^ is required, and is the result of comparing the school's 
program with the Quality Criteria) 



• Appropriate docuneatation in addition to thie School Data Summary^ e.g. ^ 
budget, meeting minutes/ agenda, newsletters^ and so on* CAUTION: Make 
it clear that only written material is requested that directly support 
programs--hbt paperwork for the sake of paperwork. 

Close the conversation -With ; 

• Request for a rddm that the team may use for interviews and conferences 

• Questions from the principal 



• Encouragement of staff to become familiar with Quality Criteria and the 
program review process 

• Invitation to have him or her to call you with any questions that may occur, 
by leaving your phone number 
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CONTACTING TEAM MEMBERS-LEADREVIEWER 



It will probably be necessary to contact your team memb':!rs more than once 
prior to the review— at least after each contact with the principal. When 
calling team members share itifdrtbatidri about: 

• Your background/ experience 

• Request for information aboat each team meuber's curricular and program 
strengths. 

• Confirm: 

- Name of school to be reviewed 

- Dates and location of review 

- Time and place of first team meeting 

- Time and place of review preparation meeting with principal and key 
planners prior to review 

- Time commitment each evening during the review for all team members 



• Discuss: 



- What ihf brmatibh is being sent, i.e., carricular materials, school plan, 
school data summary 

- Information gained from Initial phone call to principal: 

• Curricular areas selected 

• Schedule 

• Time and place for review prepa::atidn meeting 

- Preparation for review preparation meeting with principal and key 
planners : 

• Review of frameworks, handbooks, and curriculum guides for selected 
curricular areas 

• Review of quality criteria 

• Review of school plan and school data summary 

• Preparation of questicns for principal and key planners 

• Any questions 
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PREPARING FOR THE REVIEW- TEAM 



Reviewing the School Plan 

Preparation for the review requires the review of the curricular materials^ 
the training materials, and school plan. As you read the school plah^ you 
should begin to establish strategies for the review^ including how to deal 
with special services for students, specific questions to be asked in group 
interviews and interviews of individuais, and information about the curricular 
areas to be reviewed and their implementation. 

# Reading the plan provides irif brmatibri abbiit: 

- Student outcomes, needs ^ and expectation i 

- Planned program activities/ strategies in each selected curricular area 

- Procedures for ongoing planning and evaluation 

- How resources are being used (budget) 

• Review the information in the plan to deLermine: 

- The curricular focus and major inst ructionai strategies in each 
curricular area to be reviewed 

- The nuniber of students receiving special services; the kinds of 
special services received (e.g. ^ Chapter 1, LEP, Gifted); the nature 
of the services as described in the plan; and how those services are 
coordinated with the regular instructional program 

- The Special funds received by trie school and how those funds are 
budgeted 

- The kinds of staff develcpiient activities planned 

- The roles to be fulfilled in implementing the plan by instructional 
staff, program cdordinatdr, principal, specialist staffs parents^ 
community members 

- Ongoing planning aua evaluation activities 
Rpyigwing the Curricular Mat^^anlvg 




The major curricular materials to be reviewed include the School Program Qual- 
ity Criteria for each curricular area^ the State Frameworks^ Handbooks , and 
K-8 Curriculum Guides, All reviewers must be familiar with these curricular 
materials. _ln_preparing for a review, however^ major focus will be on the two 
curricular areas selected for review. In addition, reviewers will study the 
descriptions of the curriculum and instructional materials sent to them by the 
school. 
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How the cuirricular materials are used: 

• The quality criteria provide the high quality standard against which each 
curriculum area is compared; 

• The Frameworks I Handbooks, K-8 Curriculum Guides, and curricuici papers 
provide a backdrop of knowledge about what should be included in each 
currlcular area, how it should be taught, and current curricular issues. 
These materials are used in the process of diagnosing why the program is 
or is not of the level of quality described in the quality criterion and 
then in the development of specific suggestions to increase or sustain 
program quality. 



^ ft^^ school* 8 curricular description is used in conjunction with the 
curricular components of the school plan to provide the reviewers with 
an initial understanding of the school's particular curricular emphases 
and instruct idrial materials and methods and to enable them to begin to 
contrast that curriculum with what is described in the FrSework, 
Handbooks, curriculum papers, and quality criteria^ 

Frior to the review preparation meeting and the discussion about curriculum 
with the principal and key school planners, reviewers should try to answer the 
following questions: 

• What is the balance of subjects taught every student? 

• Are there major gaps in the curriculum? 

• What kind of balance is there between skills development and content in 
each curricular area? 

• What books are the students reading? 

• How are writing and oral presentation incorporated in each curricular 
area? 

• How are the skills of interpretation, inference, critical thinking, 
problem solving^ evaluation, and other higher order skills incorporated 
into all curricular areas? 

• What types of assignments are students given in the content areas? 

The answers to these questions (or lack thereof) will help guide the curric- 
uian discussion and the way the review of each curricular area is carried 
out. 

Reviewing the School Data oi'jmmary : 

The ihformatibh on the School Data Summary includes student outcomes and 
prograr^ indicators that help reviewers understand the impar:t of the program 
-^^^^ P^^^^^^s and trends of student achievement^ attendance^ ior 
example, provide a context for the analysis of the program and for framing 
suggestions for increasing program effectiveness. 

This ihformatibh supplements and extends the review team'/s un lerstanding of 
the student population and their achievement gained through the review of 
the school plan. 
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INITIAL TEAM MEETING 



Team members should meet prior to the review preparation aieeting with the 
principal and key school planners to discuss the materials they have been 
receiving, plan the agenda for the review preparation meeting and begin to 
plan review strategies. The agieiida for this meeting should include: 

• Discussion of the school plan and the information on the School Data 
Summary 

• Discussion of the relationship of the state curriculum materials to the 
school's curriculum materials and description 

• Identification of any curricuiar iscues to be discussed with the principal 
and key planners in the reviev? preparation meeting 



• Discussion of specific information gathering strategies in relationship to 
infdraatidn in the plan and data summary 

• Determination of specific review strategies to be used, given the program 
to be reviewed and the student population being served 

• Schedule of the review 

• Specific assighmehts for team members during the review 

• Specific assignments for team members during review preparation meeting 



The review preparation meeting between the review team members, the principal, 
and key school planners is held prior to the review^ is_^?^^iiy_held the 

night before but can take place anytime that is convenient for ail participants. 
The purpose of the meeting is to establish a common understanding of what to 
expect during the review. The agenda is cet by the principal and the lead 
reviewer* The lead revlev/er chairs the meeting. 

The ^enda should^ tnciade the following topics ; 

• School Background : The principal briefs the team on the historical and 
social context of the school. Recent events which have had a significant 
impact dh school life are described. 



the history and purpose of program review^ The basic review methodology 
is explained and the roles of the team members are clarified * 



THE REVIEW-FREPARAXION^SETINa 




The lead reviewer briefs the school staff on 
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• CiArrlculum Discussibh j This is the most substantial item on the agenda 
and usually requires the most time; The discussion should move through 
three steps: 

" Highlights of the content of the curricuXar dbcoments; both the local 
materials and the criteria provided by the State Department of Education 

- Discussion of issues identified by the review tieam and the school staff 

- Establishment of expectations for the curriculum focus and strategy of 
the review 

• S elf "Study ; Procedures and results of school's self -study are presented 
and discussedi The team will use the results of the self-study to direct 
^^?:^9^^^_°^ their observation, shape questions and issues to be explored 
during Interviews, direct review of various documents and to frame the 
cbllabbrative efforts of the review. 

• School Plan : The school plan is discussed in order to detenulne how 
agreements about curriculum instructional methoddldgies ^ school goals ^ 
and other issues were developed and are expected to be implemented. 

• School Data Summary : School planners and the review team discuss their 
ihterpretatibh of the data and information in the suSary incioding past 
trends and future aspirations i The diagnostic value of the data is 
discussed with respect to review focus and strategies. 



• Agreeme&t on Review ^t^tegy and Focus : In light of discussion to this 
pbinti agreement is reached on the basic strategic orientation the team 
will take. Including areas of focus where a more in-depth look is most 
likely to be productive. 

• Schedule of -J£ vent s : Final scheduling and Ibgistics plahhitig is wbrked 
out. 

NOTE: If the local point of view in the curriculum area conflicts with that in 
the Quality Criteria^ thls_ conflict should be discussed^ Because the criteria 
were developed in concordance with major state and natibrial curriculum brgani- 
zations, representEtivpd of local districts, and eminent schblarSji actual con- 
flicts should be rare* From this discussibn shbuld come a shared understanding 
of how differing points of view regarding curriculum will be managed during the 
revi ew. 
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INITIAL mETING WITH SCHOOL STAFi^-m^mEE S 

The purpose of this L.eeting is to give the entire school staff an opportunny 
to meet the team and to hear how the review is to be conductedr 

The agenda should include the following topics: 

• Introduction of team members 

• Restatement of the purpose of the review, which is to assist schools ih 
improving/ renewing programs for students by providing an outside perspec- 
tive on the effectiveness of their program bri their students. The team 
focuses on giving recognition of what is going well^ as well as making 
some "next step' suggestions for improvement. 

• Explanation of how the review will be conducted, describing the collabora- 
tive nature of the review: 

- That the team met with the principal and key planners to discuss the 
school program and frame major review strategies 

- That the team will meet regularly V7ith the principal and key planners 

- That selected suggestions. for increasing the effectiveness of their pro- 
gram will be jointly developed into assistance plans by the '^^vlew team, 
key planners, and the principal 

• Explanation of the curricular focus of the review: 

- While there will be some analysis arid feedback on all curricuiar areas, 
focus will be on the two curricuiar areas they selected for review 

- That the curricuiar quality criteria are the high quality standards _ 
against v^ich their r:arrlculura will be compared and areas of potential 
impr 6 veme n t id e ri t i f i ed 

• Explanation of the process to be used in applyirig both the curricuiar 
and the schdolwide quality criteria: 

- Observation: Focus bri all classrooms and other instructional locations 
in the areas being reviewed, including additibrial locations necessary to 
observe the application of skills and kribwledge of this selected curriculum 
areas. Revisit locations as necessary to collect irifbrmatibn. Share the 
fact that in observing each classroom the team will look at studerits* work 
arid talk to the students about their work. After observing, they will 
warit to talk briefly with the teacher about what they have observed as 
appropriate. 

- Jaterviews : There are two kinds of iriterviews (formal and informal) 
involving staff, students, and parents. 

- Review dbcumentW records ; Review those in use to support the program, 
including student assessment/achievement data. 
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• Description of the Report of Findiii^s and Suggestions Meeting: 

- It includes the me-yot quality findings, recognition of specific strengths 
of the program and suggeoti;>ns and coliaborativeijFdeveioped assistance 
plans for increasing the effectiveness of their program. 

- All staff members, parents, and community metdbers are urged to attend. 

ONGOING MEETINGS 

Team Meetings 

fo ensure that the team makes the most effective and efficient use of its 
time, improves the report of findings, and makes its preparation easier; the 
team should build into each day opportunities to share, analyse, and synthesize 
information and check their perceptions. Recommended times in addition to the 
team meeting at the end of each day are: 

• Midway through classroom observation on the first day 

« Just prior to each meeting with the principal and key planners 

Any impromptu meetings called by the team leaders to address any impor-- 
tant issues or problems that might require a change in review strategieis 

• Prior to formal interviews 
Meetings at the End of Each Day 

Because the time to meet during the day is limited by the demand for thorough 
classroom observations and interviews, the team must plan to meet at the 
end of each day of review to allow time for discussion of the day's findings 
and to plan strategies for the completion of the review. During this time 
the team will: (1) share information; (2) verify information; (3) reach 
tentative agreement about program quality and areas for suggestion, and 
(4) identify findings that need resoiutioni The agenda should include the 
following items: 



Tea^Ji members' reports bri what they have learned about the program using 
thri quality criteria as a framework for discussion 



• Develop a clear understanding of the school's program by checking per- 
ceptions about the effect of the program, identifying possible areas of 
strength, and exploring suggestions (in so doing, the team then identifies 
where gaps remain in the information heeded to complete these judgements^. 

• Use of the Quality Criteria to identify areas that require more information 
and plan how to collect it the next day, eig., who will return to a partic- 
ular room to check something out or who will ask a particular person certain 
questions 
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• Identification and agreement on team responsibilities for the next day 
Meetings With Principal and Key Planners 

During_the reView, -several times are set aside for informal and/or formal 
discussions with the scfjooi principal and key planners (See sample review 
schedule). These meetingr serve to keep everyone abreast of: 

• How the review Is proceeding 

• Areas In which information is incomplete or missing 

• Scheduiiijg problems 

• Feedback on what has been learned about the program so far 

In addition^ the meetings provide ah opportunity for the team to receive feed- 
back about how the review is being perceived by the school community and to 
recsive additional information. 



^^S- FOR JAGILITATING COLLABORATION WITH THE KEY PLANNERS 



• From the beginnihgj let the key planners know that they are the eyes and 
ears of the process. What they know about their school is important, how 
they interrelate with both the staff and the team is critical to the review 
process i and what they hear from the staff or perceive about the way the 
review is progressing is important. 

• Be approachable, open to the sharing of ideas and perceptions. 

• Be an active listener; 

• Use your skills to sum up what is being : aid. Your job is to collect 
information, synthesize it, and "get to the heart" of what Is happening 
and/ or what is being said; 

• Understand what you are being told — accepit the viewpoint of others as their 
pdsitibn-^-but hold your pbsitibh in a positive manner when the data supports 
you. 

• Assume a nonthreatening manner; You are there to gather information leading 
to an assessment of program quality and to ^i^ sist the school in improving 
the program provided to students. You are not judge and jury — you are hot 
there to penalize — you are hot there to threaten. You are truly there to 
assist them in their improvement efforts. 

• Whenever possible, fit your ideas jtnd suggestions into the school's goals 
and planning. When your best judgment decrees that another direction would 
be of most benefit to the students, pursue this diligently. Agalhj pur main 
objective is that children be served to the best of the school's ability. 
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• Include the key planners as much as possible in all aspects of the process, 
fhe team gathers the information using the key planners as a resource. 
Share whatever and whenever ybu have enough information to share, if they 
are involved thrbughbut the process^ then the potentially destructive "them 
and us" can cbme closer to becoming "we," 

• Let them know you have credibiiity: 

- Experience in education 

- Experience with program review 

- Brbad base bf expertise on the team 

- External perspective 

- Wider view of how schools function 

~ Ownership of the review process and of quality educatibn 

- Lack of bias 

- Ability to gather information in a short period leading to accurate "big 
picture" bf the school 

I Include their ideas, visions, and contributions whenever possible. 

I Support and model the concept of confidentiality; confidences must be 
protected^ 

I Db not evaluate personnel; you are assessing program. Judgments about the 
skills of individuals is not appropriate* 
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MANAGING THE REVIEW-LEAD REVIEWER 

Considerations meritibaed in this section are critical to the organization arid 
management of a successful review arid are primarily the responsibility of the 
lead reviewer i 

Assigning^ R eviewe r s to - Spgctf ic Eveitts or Activities 

• Assigning members to curricular areas arid other tasks by nature of their 
expertise 

• Deciding when team members should stay together 

- First couple of classrooms 

- Group interviews 

- Touching base with key planners 

• Deciding when team members should go separate ways 

~ Who will do what — using special expertise of team members 
Pacing of the Review 

• Touching base with team — is information collected by each member compatible 
or conflicting 

• Ensuring there is eribugh titie tb do everything 

• Not being trapped into "nice tb know" events rather than "need to know" 
activities 

• Maintaining and sharpening fbcus 

• Stopping when you have enough irifbrmation 

• Helping school personnel to maintain focus 
Balancin g- Interview with Observatio & 

• Classroom observatioris—observe instruction and students* learning. Enrich 
observations by having discussions with students, teachers, aides, parents, 
and so on. 
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• Observe first, ask about second, and vice versa, using interview clues for 
fbllbw^up bbservatibns. 

• Use each tb validate the bthers, 

• Note that some reviewers may be more comfortable observing; inquiring, or 
reviewing records. It is the lead reviewer's responsibility to help them 
use the three methods appropriately and in balance. 
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Managing Conflict 

No matter how skilled individual team members are, conflict can arisei the 
lead reviewer is primarily responsible for resolving these conflict s» 



9 Within the team 

Counseling team members who are having some difficulty working together 

- Minimizing conflict when reviewing information 

• Between the school and the \eam - collaborative process should make conflict 
imp r bbabl e • Remembe r : 

^ The importance of maintaining an open dialogue betv/een principal, staff, 
and the team members 

- the importance of early detection of misunderstandings ^ and upsets 

- Early intervention in case of misunderstanding 

- Who can help resolve the conflict if necessary 
9 the local district person 

® The cbhsbrtliM steering committee representative 



- Alertness to the politics of the school and the district and to where 
choice priority and efforts lie, inctuding the ego involvement of the 
principal and key school and district staff members 

- That in moments of possible conflict^ be diplomatic and supportive, 
but also be truthful and honest in sharing what the team has learned 
about the program and its Impact on the students 

- that being less than straightforward about program quality short- 
changes those of most concern — the students. 

Developing Consistent Team Behavior 

• Guarding against false positive or false negative behavior and/or remarks 
on the part of team members (or the team as a whole) 

# Agreeing upon and following the same techniques and apt>rbaches to observing ^ 
Iritervlewlrig , and revlewlrig records 

Reaching Agreement 

Another team task lies in reaching agreement about the degree of the match of 
the program to the criteria, areas of program strength, and suggestions for 
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increasing program effectiveness. If thiere is hot agreement^ some strategy is 
to be used to determine if disagreement is due to insufficient information or 
differing perceptions within the team. 

One approach for agreeing includes: 

• Determine whether or riot sbinethirig appears to be a typical activity or 
integral part of the program; e.g. ^ hovj many times the same information is 
encountered? 



• Decide if the information is ^uallt:atlve ly differen t; ; that is, if it is 
conflicting or contrary to other information. If it is, the team raiist de- 
cide bri the most apprppiriate quality statement or plari to revisit Jbcations 
that will provide additional information to resolve the conflict. 

• ^^f^™^^^9^ same, the team has reached iha 
Xirst^s t a ge of ^agreement^ and should compare that information to the phrase 
frcwa the criterion that best reflects the infonnatidn. 

NOTE: There may be timies when the lead must step in and end the discussldn 
with a decision,. Also, without a box on a rating scale to agree upon, 
disagreement wiii probably be minimai. 

Considerations include: 

• Share what you know about the program as clearly and as objectively as 
possible. 

• Avoid arguing for your position. Present objectively what you saw or 
heard. 

• Regard differences of opinion as ways to widen the range of information a 
grotsp can consider. 

• Consider other people's information carefully as you try to extend your 
commbd uriderstaridirig of the program. If riecessaryi pinpoint .Ipiscific 
classrooms or locations wh^^re the information was gathered. 

• Note that changing your mind to avoid disagreement is not heipfuii When 
you yield to another's position, assure yourself that that posictorv is 
based on sound information. 

• Remember^ agreemerits are reached bri the basis of what is kriown about a 
program . 

Identifying Gaps tn^J^at You Know About the Progra m 

The other major task that the team has at this time is identifying what ybii 
db rib t know ^ determiilirig what needs tb be verified, arid whb will do it. The 
team will realize that gaps in information and a need for verification exist 
when there is insufficient information tb make a decision ar when there is 
conflicting information. 



Procedures 



ebbperation 

A respbtiBlblllty that ail team members have is td_8ee that the review is a 
helpful and positive experience for the school. To do this, team members must 
do everything they can to share the process of review. Sharing a few thoughts 
will help facilitate cooperation among team members. 

Lead reviewers should: 

• Allow for optimum participation by each team member by having them use 
their individual skills. 

• Recognize diverse positions* 

• Encourage complete sharing of irifbrmatiori so that a common position can be 
reached. 

• Shoulder the burden of discord — seeking a solution while supporting both 
team and school staff. 

Team members > including the lead^ should: 

i Not assijme that he or she is more "right" than someone else 

• Support positions with solid information (not opinion) 

• Accept that differences in understanding a program are natural and expected 
and can be resolved with additional or more accurate information 



• Avoid arguing 

Review management is truly critical to the success of any review. There is 
never sufficient time. Remember to husband time and energy so the task is 
j^ccomplished. 
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SAMPLE PROGRAM REVIEW SCHEDUIJE 
THREE-DAY 

(Times wiii vary throughout, depending cn school schedule) 

Prior to Review Preparation Meeting with principal and key planners 

review Team meetiiig 

Day 1 



7:45-8:00 Meeting with principal (lact minute details) 

8:00-^8:15 Informal meeting with staff 

8:15^8:30 Tean meeting (last minute details) 

8:30-ll:45_ Classroom visits 

11:45-12:30 Lunch 

1 2 : 30-2 : 1 5 CI as sr oom vi s its 

2:15-3:00 Council interview 

3:00-3:45 Team meets 

3:45-4:00 Meeting with principal and key planners 

4^00 > Team meeting 

Day 2 

7:30-8:15 School support staff meeting as needed (District support inter- 
view optional) 

8:15-8:30 Meeting with principal 

8:30-11:00 Classroom visits 

11:00-11;30 Aide interview (Parent/community volunteer intervlev optional) 

11:30-11:45 Meeting with principal 

11:45-12:30 Lunch 

12:30-3:00 Classroom visits 

3:00-4:00 Teacher interview 

4:00-4:30 Meeting with principal and key planners 

4:30 —.---—.> Team meeting; synthesize findings and identify areas of 



saggestions 



7:30-9:30 Team meets to finalize plans for preliminary report 

9:30-2:30 Development of the Report of Findings with principal and key 

planners and collaborative development of assistance plans; 

working lunch 
2:30-3:00 Team meeting 

3:00-4:30 Present atibh of "Report of Findings and Suggestions" to school 

community 

4:30-5:00 Completion of documents 



NOTE: This dampie schedule will need to be modified if a longer review is 
appropriate. Please refer to the guideline on page VI-18. 
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Procedures 

GUIDELINE-^m -DETERMINING NUhfflSR 
DAYS AND PEOPLE FOR PROGRAM REVIEWS 



Classrooms 



Number of Days 



Lead reviewer: 



Number of People 

2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 

Experience has proven the above schedule to be a reliable 
guide for school reviews* After contacting the prittcipai, 
you may encounter unique circumstances which voidd necessitate 
the addition of another team member or day to facilitate the 
review process* 



1 


- 4 


1-1/2 


- 2 


5 


- 9 


2-1/2 




10 


- 20 


3 




21 


- 29 


3 


- 4 


3d 


- 39 


4 




40 


or more 


4 





i^mDi;LINES FOR DETERMINING THE SCOPE OF THE REX^ EW 
ECIA^ ehapter-i and/or ?^A/-SCE Schools 

In schools, receiving Chapter i and/or SCg funds that are ^ot School Itnprovemeht 
schpblSi the program reviewed is the total program received by participating 
Gtudehts. The total program includes both the regular school program and the 
special services enabled by Chapter 1 and/ or SCE funding. All criteria, both 
schooiwi.de and curricular, are applied. Of the curricular criteria, two areas 
are selected by the school for an in-depth review. 

School Improvement Schools 

In Sch661_lmprbvemenc schools, the program reviewed is the program received by 
all students at the school. If u^^e school is partially funded (e.g., K-3) , the 
program received by all students in the funded grade levels will be reviewed i 
The unfunded grade levels are viewed only for articulation and continuity of the 
program. All criteria, both schoolwide and curricular, are applied. Of the 
curricular criteria, two areas are selected by the school for an in-depth 
review. 

Schools with Special-Education Classe s 

When schbdls being reviewed have^ in addition to their regular classes, one 
or mere special day classes for severely handicapped students, the special 
day classes are not part of the_review, unless (i) the school and/or district 
requests that they be reviewed and ( 2) the review team includes a reviewer 
skilled in providing_8ervice8 of the kind provided in the special day classCes). 
Students on lEPs in the regular classrooms who are receiving Designated In- 
struction and Services or who participate in the Resource Specialist Program 
are included In the review. 
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EVENTS AND AnTTUDES INFLUENGBsiG THE SUGGESS i 



Initial phofiie call to 
principal (sets tone 
for the program review) 



The Report of Findings 
and Suggestions to the 
schoo] coininanity 




Team's presentation of 
findings and the collabora- 
tive development of selected 
suggestions into assistance 
plans 




Meerihg < 
prior to 
strength: 
to the p 
and to m< 
areas 



<: 

M 
I 



Team preparation for report 
to principal and key planners 



REMEMBER: The rnahher in which 
the review is conducted- -the 
team's professional knowledge, 
thbro!ighness, supportive 
attitudes-determines credibil- 
ity and validity of the Report 
of Findings. Interpersonal 
skills and sensitivity both 
during the review and the Report 
of Findings affect the school's 
motivation for implementing the 
j Suggestions after the team leaves. 



Individual team member's 
preparation for Report of 
Findings 
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Te-^.Tt's ongoing two-way 
communication with principal/key 
planners regarding clarification 
and information being gathered 



Tean 
sort 
agre 
infc 
on f 
be £ 
crea 



Report of Findings 



ElEPORT OF FINDINGS AND SUGGESTIONS 



The Report of Findings and Suggestions is the sonmative event of the program 
reviewi A successfai report is a stimulus for continuing program imprbvement. 
it not only confiims and extends the knowledge that staffs students, and par-^ 
ents have about their program, it also assists the school in gathering and 
Oiiganiziitg resources supportive of the school's plan for improvement. 

The Devel opment of the Report 

The Report of Findings and Suggestions grows but of f^verytblng the review team 
has learned about the program and its imjpact bri the students and others at the 
school. This knbwliedge is distilled and synthesized through: 

• Ongoing discussion with principal and key planners 

When: 

- As suggested on the Sample Review Schedule or whenever mutually 
convenient ( lunch ^ before/after school, and so on). 

Purpose: 

- To keep key school planners current with what the team is learning 
about the program 

- To develop a base fbr cbllabbratibri in selecting and writing 
suggestions fbr increasing program effectiveness 

- To receive clarifying or new information 

- To receive feedback about how team is being perceived 

- To share (as review proceeds) team-perceived areas fbr suggestions 
for increasing program effectiveness and for recognition of strengths 

<» Ongoing team conferences during the review in which the team members: 

- Identify areas that require more information, and plan strategies 

to cotiect it through observation and interview and discussibris with 
the key school planners. 

- Review the schbdl plan^ the self-study, and all documented informa-- 
tibri gathered during the visit. 

- Synthesize information collected and compare with the key ideas in 
each Quality Griterion. 

- Identify potential areas for Suggestions for Increasing this Effec- 
tiveness of the instructional Program, recognizing the schbbl's bwn 
improvement prbcess. 

- Identify the Ibcal and regibhal assistance resources by curriculum 
areas sb that suggestions may be coupled with an assistance piarii 

- Decide on the order of the preseatation of findings to the principal 
and key school planners, how the discussion is to be guided and by 
whom, and the responsibility each reviewer will take. 



Repoit of Findings 



The team reports what they have learned durin g the review in two pmases : 

The Development of the Report of Findings >d:th the principal and key planners 
and the Report of Findings and Suggestions to the ehtiir,? fchddl cbminuriity. This 
two-phase reporting sequence hialps erisuiia that: 

• The diagnosis of program quality will be presented In such a way as to 
encourage improvement efforts at the school* 

• The suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of the program are 
appropriate and are likely to yield positive results. 

i The acsistance plans will be completed and fully understood by staff 
and reviewers. 

• School planners will become actively Involved in the review and iin- 
prbvement procedures so that they may use similar methods when other 
curricuiar areas are to be reviewed within the school's cwn self-review 
process. 

Development of the Report of Findings 
When: 



- The last day 

- Allow sufficient time to share and discuss findings and suggestions^ 
and develop assistance plans 

Purpose: 

- To share ktiowiedge of program and its impact on students and adults 
along with suggestions for increasing prcgram effectiveness 

- To select, in cbrij unction with the principal and key planners, the 
suggestions to be developed into assistance plans 

- Develop the selected suggestions into assistance plans 

- To plan with the principal and key planners how to present the 
findings and suggestions to the rest of the school community 

Report of Findings and Suggestions 

When: 

- Afternoon of the last day after classes have finished 

- Report usually lasts between one hour to one hour and 30 minutes 

Purpose: 

- To share what has been learned abouu the school program with the 
school community 

- To recognize areas of program strength 

- To share the suggestions for increasing prograsn effectiveness, 
including those that have been collaboratively developed into 
assistance plans 

To recommend resources that might be helpful in implementing the 
suggestions 
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Report of Findings 



This report is both an oral and a written report. The written report inciodes a 
suiniiiary of the team's findings for each criterion j suggesticns and assistance 
plans for increasing prbgraia ef f ectiveness * and recognition of program strengths. 
The written stateiiehts of findings are brief ^ concise descriptions or the 
program as compared with the qaaiity criteriai 



KEEP ni MIND 

• The Report of Findings is an exchange of what is known about a program 
and how weii it is working. 

« The findings given are illustrated by examples of what was learned 

through following students, classroom dbservations , talking with people, 
and so forth. 

• It must be cleai: from the findings presented why each suggestion for 
increasing program effectiveness was selected. 

• The report should be delivered in a manner supportive of the school 
and should hold the interest of the audience. Do not read the entire 
report . 

« The manner in which the Report of Findings and Suggestions Is presented 
is at least as important as the findings themselves^ The reviewers must 
be sensitive to the ownership the audience has of their program as well 
as being alert to the politics of the school and district. 

• The purpose of the review is to provide assistance to the school as 
they seek to improve the quality of their program. 

• The extent to which the principal and/or key planners participate with 
the team in the Report of Findings depends upon: 

- The degree of collaboration attained during the review 

- The extent to which they concur with the findings and suggestions 
and shared in the development of the assistance plans 

- Their comfort with the process 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF THE INSTRUCTiONAL PROGRAM 

The— Ste^-i n Developing a Sugge i^tjUm 

The development of suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tional program traces the following steps: 

# As team members 8 jm the size the information they have collected through 
the analysis and diagnosis of each aspect of the program under review, 
they identify potential areas for increasing program effectiveness by 
comparing their knowledge of the program and its impact on students and 
staff with the high quality statements of each criterion; 
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Report of Findings 



• Program areas that do riot match the high quality description of the 
criteridri are ideritified as potential suggestion areas, 

i The team then selects and frames suggestions for increasing effective^ 
ness in those areas which will have the greatest impact for improving 
the quality of the program. 

• These suggestions are shared with the principal and key school planners 
duririg the morning meeting on the final day of review. 

The suggestions selected for further development are those that: 

- Will eliminate or ameliorate those cond:^.tions interfering with the 
implementation of a high quality program 

- Will have the most impact on the program leading to improvemerit in 
mariy arieas of the program 

" Have the greatest chance for successful implementatibri 
" Work in concert with improvement efforts already in place at the 
school 

• Based bri the riumber and nature of the suggestions and the current 
capabilities of the school's ongoing planning process, the team and the 
key planners Identify which suggestions will be fully developed into 
assistance plans* 

^ Finally, the reviewers arid the key planners work together to develop 
the assistance plans for those suggestions which are to be implemented 
imiaediately . 



KEEP IN MIND 

In identifying potential areas for suggestions^ consider: 

• What w:ill have the greatest impact for Improving the program? 

• How much time and effort will it take to put the suggestions into 
operation? How realistic and appropriate is each in light of all 
potential suggestlbris? 

• Wliere the school persoririel are in their Imprbvemeht efforts — Is ongoing 
plaririing a well established practice or is it just being instituted? 

• What personnel have told you about their prbgram--Hbw they value a 
particular aspect of their program may irifluerice the way a suggestion 
Is offered for increasing Its ef fectiveriess. 

• The vision of the schobl as it_ should be, as held by the principal 
and the key planners, may be the final determining factor of both the 
number arid the nature of the suggestions^ 

« Cbllaboratlon taay not mean consensus. It is the team's respbrisibllity 
fbr assuring that the review is supportive arid effective on behalf of 
Students* Thus, the team must hold to the areas of improvement which 
they conclude are most important. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF A WRITTEN SUGGESTldN/ASSISTANi 



The elements of a suggestion for increasing the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tional program: 

• The evidence — What led the team and key plsriners to select this 
particular suggestion: 

- Evidence has been collected by the team and used to identify ah 
area for suggestion and shared with the principal and key planners. 

- The same evidence is shared during the Report of Findings to the 
school cbmmuriity as the criterion Is presented. 

- The evidence which is most pertinent to the suggestion forms a 
portion of the suggeotioni 

• The area of improvemeftt^ — clear statement as to the focus of the 
improvement effort. 

- identify the population addressed. 

- Identify the problem area. 

• The suggestion— What the school should do to increase the effectiveness 
of the program in this area. 

- State in clear language leaving no doubt as to the action recom- 
mended. 

- Prescribe, to the extent possible based on discussions with principal 
and key planners. 

NOTE: liT 'THE SUGGESTION HAS BEEN SEtEeTED TO BE EXPANDED INTO AN ASSISTANCE 
m^Ji^ -THEN-THE JLQgRTH STEP, THE Iffl>RQVEMENT PROCESS, IS INCLUDED. 

• The improvement process — How the school should implement the recom- 
mended strategies: 

- To the extent possible, utilize the planning or improvement process 
which is already in place in the school. 

- Engage the principal and key planners in identifying the specific 
ways in which change will take place. 

- Be as prescriptive as possible including, for example, who will do 
what and when. 

o Linkage to program strength (optional )" "Wheh appropriate,, successful 
activities In another area of the curriculum or successful schoblwide 
activitf.es can be used as a model for this improvement effort; e.g., "as 
you have successfully accomplished in establishing schoolwide grading 
policies." 



Report of Findings 



The example used below illustrates a suggestion for increasing program effective- 
ness that is about to be developed by the team and the key planners Into an 
assistance plan. In a typical review, it is anticipated that a iinimui of two 
such suggestions will be so developed. In addition, the team will offer 
suggestions to be implemented later that are not carried collaboratively into 
an assistance plan. 



^(.£SS FOR DEVELOPING SUGGESTIONS 

The process for selecting, areas in need of improvement begins as the prograiQ of 
the school starts to unfold during the review. As evidence is collected and 
matched to the criteria, aspects of the program which are not effectively 
meeting the standards within the criteria begin to emerge. 

Example ; The team meets to share perceptions at noon on the first day. In 
di. ^cussing the mathematics program each team members mentions: 

• The uniform use of paper and pencil activities and lack of "hands-on" 
experiences 

• No evidence of calculators 

• Some small groupings, some total class groups 

These potential areas for suggestions in mathematics are noted along with 
areas from the other criteria. 

As the review progresses, these initial observations are validated through 
further observations ana interviews. In the end- of- the- day team meeting, when 
the day's findings are consolidated , the team tentatively matches evidence to 
the criteria, examines gaps in evidence and plans for the following day. The 
team determines what possible areas for suggestions have emerged in each of the 
criteria. 

Example ; Further observations and informal Interviews have solidified the 
initial impressions about math: 

• Paper and pencil tasks aoound; "hands-on" experiences are lacking in 
the classroom. 

• In the resource room many manipulatives are available. 

• Lack of math application activities exists throughouti 

• Grouping practices are not effective - some classes total group, some 
two or three groups, two classes individualized; groupings are randcmi 
and are not inatructionaiiy sound. 

During the morning meeting on the second day with the principal and key 
planners, the team shares its initial impressions of the school program, of 
areas in which the team feels the program is meeting the standards of the 
criteria^ of areas in which there is lack of evidence, and of possible areas 
for improving. The key planners suggest ways in which the team can gather 
more information as well as answering some of the questions of the team. 
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Ex amp l e : They agree with the team on the areas for improving in mathe- 
matics and share the fbllbwlrig insights: 

• The staff is using a new mathematics textbook. 

« The program coordinator shares that several irx-services have been 
held on manipuiatives and there are materials in the Resource Room. 

• Teachers state that some of them believe in grouping - others find 
It very difficult or unnecessary, 

• All agree that there is little coordination of curricuiiS — that math 
is taught during math, reading during reading, and so on, 

• The new math program has lots of exercises for math application — 
graphing, store (ail second grades), meas cement, and so on. 

During the second day of the review^ the team continues to collect evidence, 
validate prior perceptions^ share with principal and key planners, and match 
evidence to the criteria. At that evening meeting, final decisions are made 
by the team about areas in which the school is meeting the standards of the 
criteria, possible suggestions for improving and procedures for the fbllov/ing 
day. initial drafts are written for suggestions which the team has decided 
might be appropriate. They also begin to plan for the meeting with the prin- 
cipal and key planners (sharing of the suggestions) as well as the report of 
findings (who will do wLat, what evidence supporting the criteria will be 
shared and how). 

During the meeting with the principal and key planners at 9:30 a.m., the team 
shares the judgments of the criteria and areas for improving. The group dis- 
cusses each judgment and area in light of Its potential impact on the school, 
its likelihood of successful implementation, and how each would fit into the 
long-range plans of the school. Final decisions are made, drafts are shared 
and revised, and components of other suggestions fdrmulated. 

Example : The following decisions were made about mathematics: 

• An assistance plan would be delivered in the area of "hands-on" 
activities. 

• Math application would be addressed under reading application as a 
suggestion. 

• Grouping practices would be addressed under schoolwide effectiveness. 

Team and key planners were all satisfied that areas of need were being addressed 
and that suggestions were mutually acceptable and would be acted upon. 
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AN EXAt>gL£ OF AN ASSISTANCE Pf, AN ( 



Si 



We found a strong emphasis on repetitious drill along with paper and pencil 
assignments In the teaching and reinforcement of basic math skills in most of 
our classrooms i 

The^-Ar ea of I m proveme nt 



In order to strengthen all students' understanding of math skiiis,: to provide 
variety in meaningful practice, and thus to increase student motivation and 
interest , 

The Suggestioa 

We recommend the following: 

• Greater use of "hands-on" and manipulative materials for meaningful 
practice such as "Math Their Way," "Madera Math," or other programs with 
experiential focus. 

• Greater use of bur mathematics material currently housed in the Resource 
Lab for classroom use with students with special needs i 

The Improvement Process (implementing the Suggestion) 



Time will be allocated during our regular staff and grade-level meetings for the 
discussion of activities and materials which teachers have found motivational 
and educational. Release time will be provided for each teacher to visit o*">^er 
learning settings to observe teachers' employing a balanced mathematics curric- 
ulum. After such visits, our staff members will share, during staff meetings, 
what they have learned. The district mentor teacher for math will be used to 
demonstrate lessons and materials to provide more concrete learning experiences 
for our students. School Improvement funds will be allocated for the purchase 
of additional manipulative materials* 

The Linkage of Program Strength 

Re-examine the processes used during the past two years to implement the art 
program in which students have the opportunity, to use media material while 
increasing their skills of art analysis and self-expression. 
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KEEP iN MINE) 



• EACH criterion will have a written sujnmary of findings. The written 
findings are briefs concise statiainerits summarizing the most significant 
findings made by the team for each aspect of the program. 

• In addition, each criterion may have: 

- A suggestion 

- An assistance plan, or 

- A recognition of strength 

• The nature of the written comments is dependent upon: 



What the team has learned about each aspect of the program and 
the degree to which the school is meeting the standards of the 
particular criterion 

The best judgement of the team^ the principal and key planners 
regarding the next best steps for the school in their improvement 
efforts 

The degree to which the collective suggestions for ail criteria can 
be implemented in one year, two years, three years • • • 
The critical aspect of each area needing improvement 



In addition to identifying areas in which suggestions are appropriate, the 
reviewers vd.ll recognize areas of program strengths. A facet of the program is 
recognized as a strength when it is reflective of the description of high 
quality contained in the quality criterion. Recognition of strength may stand 
on its own or it may be incorporated within a suggestion. 



KEEP IN MIND 

• A recognition of strength is appropriate only If it- is truly warranted 
by the evidence collected . 

• It is Important to give recognition where it is merited. 

• Individual people should not be singled out for recognition. 



;iNe-^RQeRAM STRENeTHS 
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REQaiRED^ELEMENTS OF THE REPORT OF FINDINGS 

Reintrodu ce:! on of team — brief 

Expressibh of thanks to schon^ f-nnnnuaj^y 

Brief ^^ cap i tui atlon^gf purpose of program r eview : 

9 To provide an otiective, external perspective of the school program 

• To recognize program strengths 

• To recognize where the school is in Its program improvement efforts 
and to make suggestions for further improvements 

Brief recapitulation of the procesB— of-program^^vieW ; 

• To gather information in all settings through observation, interview, 
review of relevant documents * 

• To meet during and at the end of each day tc analyze and synthesize 
what has been learned about the school program 

• To verify v^at is known, then comparing with the quality standards 

• To collaborate with principal and key planners in developing selected 
suggestions into assistance plans 

Description of instrument ; 

• Criteria are high quality standards against which the school program 
is compared* 

• Suggestions for increasing the program quality are drawn from the key 
ideas found in the narrative statements as well as from the concrete 
indicators identified beneath the narrative. 

^resaatation of quality findings : 

The team presents the following: 

• The findings as related to the major themee arid key ideas of the 
criteria, providing the supporting evidence that contributed to the 
diagnosis and analysis of the programs 

• The recognitions of program strengths. 
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The team arid the key personnel may present ihe foiiuwing jointly: 

• The Assistance Plans arid the Suggestions for Increasing the Effective- 
ness of the Ihstructibhal Program by sharing the ideas and recommenda- 
tions of the team and_ school planners on how the school staff and 
parents can use the planning/evaluation process for continued program 
improvement. 

• A description : i the resources to implement the assistance plans and 
suggestions foi increasing school effectiveness. 

Closure : 

• Extend thanks for hospitality. 



• Wish them continued succers. 
Completion of paperwork : 

• Leave with the school a written copy of: 



- The summary of findings for each criterion 

- Recognitions of program strengths 

- The assistance plans and other suggestions 

- Suggestions if any, of resources which might help the school implement 
the suggestions and assistance plans 

Duplicate and use the forms contained in this section of the manual 
(see pages VII-17 to 19) to write the final report. 
Copies of the written report should be left for the school and the 
school's district office. The report itself should be sent to: 

Office of School Improvement 
c/o State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento^ OA 95814 



NOTE: NCR forms for the final report have been replaced by masters found on 

Y^^""^^_^^_ ^^^^ members will need to make copies of these masters 

for use on the review. It is the lead reviewer's responsibility to 
return the original copy to the State Department of Education with the 
accompanying signatures of all reviewers. 
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ResjKjnsibiliti^s FofThb Development of Th^ 

Ri;pftOf Findinas. fey Plonmrs. 
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WORKSHEET FOR SYNTHESIZING THE FINDINGS 
Directions: Compiete a separate sheet for each criterion being applied. 

Quality Criterion: 



Major focus of criterion: 

First Paragraph^ 
Topic: 



Saggestion/Strength 



Topic ; 

Findings: • vr-*. 

^ Suggestion/Strength: 



Third Paragraph 
Topic; 

Findings: Suggestion/Strength: 
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WORKSHEET FOR SYNTHESIZING THE FINDINGS 
Directions: Complete a separate sheet for each criterion being applied. 

CJuality Criterion; ^"Wyi^^^Uy^ 
Major focus of criterion: 




First Par agraph 
Topic 
Findings: 




i/vd. cL- oui. ^adx Jbbo^^ 




SecoridyParagraph 




Topic: 



Findings: 




Suggestion/strength : 



Saggest ion/Strength: 



Findings; 



Suggestion/Strength: 
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WORKSHEET FOR SYiJTHESIZiNG THE FINDINGS 
Directions: Complete a separate sheet for each criterion being applied. 

Quciiity Cr i ter ion t -^^ilbt/ljl/^^ 

Major focus of criterion: _ _ _ . -.^v, >, w y.^ 

tU Ji^iiAMvo^^^ MOtJiy^. ^mJi /MoCi: u>n. axJuA. cuujla. . ^ 

Tirst Paragraph 
Topic: 

'Ili^ mirror, W^AiMlrnSt Saggestion/Strength: 

Second Paragraph /i^CS^ duUi/~kSdt^^^rnA/^ 

Findings: ^ . . . - Suggestion/Strength: 

th ird Earagrapt^ ^y^^^^^^tXt^ >tAj(^ ^ '^^^^'^ 

Topic; vHoM >6M>a^/UA>d;6t>»> t/ 'oljUL OjUUUAAajUlA, CtXfAA. 

Findings: Suggestion/Strength: 




ERIC 
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WORKSHEET FOR SYNTHESIZING THE FIWDINGS 
Directions: Complete a iseparate sheet for e:cb criterion being applied. 

Quality eiiienBn: J^S^m(^^.^i>r^^ 

Major focus of criterion^ ; ; 

Exjst^aragraph 

Topic : Ql/tcJii/rnAA^ ^&.^^tJ^ 

^^""^^ mA^ijMt JMi^^ Suggestion/Strength: 
Second Paragraph 

^'^^h^^M ^^^^^^^^ &^y(UJ^ suggestion/strength: 

^_ T!^mi^tj(y^ut Jt^ 

ThtrcyPa ragx apti ^ ' / 

Findings: . -i^ x ij Suggestion/Strength: 

a 
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CDS 
Code 



SCHOOL PROGRAM QUALITY REVIEW 
SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF FINDINGS 



Date: 



District 



Reviewer 



School 



Reviewer 



Lead r.-viewer (signature) 



Reviewer 



Curricular 
Criterion 



Directions: Briefly identify major findings for each curricular area. — 
Curricular areas that are not pursued indepth may be addressed separately or 
under the umbrella of the Schoolwide Ef f ectivexiess Criterion* - _ 
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California State Department of Education CDS 
Instructional Support Services Division Code 



SCHOOL PROGRAM QUALITY REVIEW 
SUMMARY O? THE REPORT OF FINDINGS 



Date; 



District 



School 



Reviewers 



Schooiwide 
Cr i ter j 



Specia] 
Needs: 



Directions: Briefly id cify ma^or findings for each criterion. 
may be clustered where appropriate, 



Findings 



Learning 
Environment: 



Staff 

Development : 



Leadership: 



Planning: 
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Instructional Support Services Division Code 



J. 



SCHOOL PROGRAM QUALITY REVIEW 
SUGGESTIONS^ ASSISTANCE PLANS > AND COMMENDATIONS 



Date: 



District 



School 



Reviewers 



Criterion: 



ERIC 
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California State Departitient of Education 
Instructional Support Services Division 



CDS 
Code 



SCHOGL PRGGRftM QUftLltY RE\7iEW 
SUMMAR2^ OF THE REPORT OF FINDINGS 



^ate:- 



District 



School 



Lead Reviewer (signature) 



Reviewer 



Reviewer 



Reviewer 



CUrricular 
Criterion 



OAdZ 

hjOinguagQ. 



SocicU 



«mZ and 



Directions: Briefly identify major findings for each curricuiar area. 
Curricular areas that are not pursued indepth may be addressed separately or 
under the umbrella jof the Schooiwide Effectiv e ness Criterion, 



Thz cuAAicuXjum i6 4omzu)haZ VjmiZzd 
A^Z^, aVid SocMtt SiudiZ4> a/tz hoz^ini 
^chzctuZihg to pKo\)idz a compiz 

Thz in^i/iaciion ^oA ^twxz^ 
bzgAjming to movz touxxAc 
bcitaifuizd dppjiodah i ok 




A on -btudzni ^tut.ntHg. 

fZjO^ 6ack OA Sciz/:cz, tint 
ZqazntZy znoLigh in acuilu 



■^fe-t£^ czyttZAzd and ^kouZd bz 
appiiccition Az^i^utting <.n a 




Thz Wiiztzn Langi 
and tzchyiiqaz^ 



cuAAZntiy incZujdz.ti a voAittu oi appAoachc^b 
Uhg ^tudznti to liytiiz. 



Szudznt4 nz 
04; 



Izvz 



arid pkaatiaz axt oi thz ^iagz^ oA 6tzp6 oi ca't^iting 
mit4.ng, Azvi6lng, zdiXing dfid po^it-miting 

ztzoAty dziihzd oK Jjnplmzn^zd tfiAougkouZ zach g^taa'c 



A64^^S6mh^ ^kltZ6 ^kould bz ongolno and ti^^cd a z 

a ha^iA ioA piawting imZAUction. 

&Aal Langmgz dZvoJLopmznz nzzdl to bz onqoiixq ioA Atudzn^s mxPi m^zzIliA 

Thz Bl6toAy- Social Science pAogAom l6 in thz pAocz^ oi iinciz^zy. ^ uiq tiia 
hzw ojioptxon. 3 - 

Thz ptogAo/n at thz pAimxAy izvzl l6 bzhimL ^zhzdaf.z; ir>aXZAia^a oac itLSt 
nm bZA^ng oAdMzd 



coAAicwlum not dz^iyvzd. 
Sccence -a zvidzrvt but not pAovidzd oh a AzgaidA ba^ts. 
Emptuiiii ioA iinz aAt6 in gAodz^ 4-6, but onXjj in vi^ajiU aA^^\. 
Weed to AJicAza^z zmphcUiA in ptAio^fanihg oAt^. 



California State Department of Education CDS 
ihstractiohai Support Services Division Code 



SCHOOL PROGRAM QUALITY REVIEW 
SUr-lMARY OF THE REPORT OF FINDINGS 



pate; 
District 



School 



Reviewers 



Schbolwide 
Criterio n 

Special 
Needs: 



Learning 
Environmpn*- 



Staff 

Dovelopment : 



Leadership: 



Planning: 



Directions: Briefly identify major findings for each criterion. Findings 
may be clustered where appropriate. 

• CffiaptQJi 1 ' not mil dtiinzd 

• S/UH - VAogkam in ptacz. 

SVeikSP - Se^viee^ pkovid^ to zxt^ting ^tuidznt^ o^e mppoAtbjz. A 
ktgttla^ p&n oi^^^ a^ tkz SpzcmZ Ed. tjmch^A aM AzqoIoa 

clou^oom tzachzA nzzd6 to 6e dzvzZopzd. 

• SpzciaZ Ed. ^zAvicz^ to tE? ^tadzwU oAZ Asiadzquatz and nzzd to bz 



g BlttngujcU - See 
See cormzndation. 



• ActivltA^z^ nzzd bz dz^lgnzd ba^zd on idznZiilzd School goal ': a.id 
cLMU^zd 6tudznt needs. 

p fliidz6 nzzd to bz tnvQtvzd In .^taU dzvzlopmznt pAogAom^ 

• see mgg(UtA,on^ Iok Eitinguai and Mth, 



See cormzndation. 



• GoojU and objzctivz^ ^taizd in thz ^school plan cioizly alignzd mjth 
inttAaztion. 

. Valuz oi zotlaboAcutlvz planning Azcognizzd by ihz ^ix^g. 
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California State Department of Education CDiS 
Instructional Support Services Division Code 



I I I U -U 1 1 



SCHOOL PkOGRAM QUALITY REVIEW 
SUGGESTIONS, ASSISTANCE PLANS, AND COMMENDAtldNS 



bate-:-. 



District 



School 



Reviewers 



Criterion: 

LzoAriing 



ERJC 



m hav^ ob^Mve^d that ^taU, paAtwU^ and itxtdznt6 ihAoaghowt tho. school 
vim School a^ a pla^z to ^eo^n. Some zxampJbu oi j^hxZ m havz ^een oAz: 
4iade>it<i qtt.ccfe^t/ ^eteEe >iMo Zo^m^ng atijU^ movmtWi ol gJioap^ 

In. a ciiUj^ l6 qaizt ar^ iollou) known pAocQ,duAt6 ioA 

eliciting hzzp and compZoZing actxvitlu, and aduZt-^tadznt AziaZion^fup^ 
OAZ opdn ana poAitvjz^ 

It U qiUtz QvidiiM that concznViat&d zUoAt fwi6 been mode to mlnAmlzo. c^^- 
Aoom dWiuption^ dMing kty acadojnic tm(U, ihVizioAZ pzm^tting ^tud^nti to 
Aece>cue maximwn timz on ta^k. 

FAom ^tudznz inZ2A\)l2m w^e iound thaz thz ^twdznt^ p2Aczl\)z thziA school to 
be a .5a^e piacz zo 6e and gee^ that Md entue^^ay It hzAH tjo_hQ,ip ihm 
in thz teaming pKocoJ^. Studtnt^ JUhz th^ school and znjoy attending 
cXxXMQ^. Tho. vojiiou^ mzthod^ oi Azcognizing owttiandtng ^iudanZ^ havz 
httpzd maintain thi6 po^itLv^ attUMo. tomAcU school. 

in ^wmoAy^wz can My that Jornu School 16 a good p^dce ioA ^txxdzwU to bz. 
Thz ^tiMlcnU have, a po^Ulve. aZtltudt tovooAd thtVi lining, the ^ta{^{^ and 
thO-lA ^choot. 

FAom MzAvimx6 and ob^^vatloM m, have, iound thz Jschooi ZeMoA^ to be vmy 
knowZzdgmbZz about t/ie cuAAlcuiwn and In^iAuctA^onal pAacticu. we have, 
^een both^mppoAt and Q.ncouAag&mnt o^ thz cloumoom t^chzA in thz ^p^ove- 
mnt oi hWheA pkogAom, and ^Aom dltcuAAlont m:Bi the, Kzy ytann^^ avid 
pcAtnU havz tojokhzd that ZoMzA^hip and Az^pon^ibiZizy aAz ^hoAzd ta^U. 

fllgh ^Wznt and ^iaU momZz l6 Azad^Lly vUibZz to am^ vl6ltoA on cmnpa6. 
fAom intzAvlm^ Iound that they tkuZy bztldvz that ^chooZ 

l6 a poAltivt plact ioA tOAAnlng and duAlng oua thAdd day^t wXh you, zach 
tQM.ch2A ha6 cotmzntzd on how much fte oA ^hc dnjoy^ teaching az th<A ^chooZ. 

Thz Azvim zcam concuA^ with thz iinding^ oi thz ^zZi-^tudy: 

Thz AZading pAogAam iocuAti on ^klZZt acquisition in thz ZowZA gAodzs; 
imzncy iA mpHasizzd >tn thlnd and j^ouAth gAodz and Azading to ZOjOAn ai 
zvidznczd In ^^ocmZ 6taaiz^ and scizncz i^ mphasizzd in iilth and ^JLxth 
gAodz^-. 

LiX^atuAZ is bzcoming an ^poAtaht zZzmznt oi thz pAogAani and a va,x>Lziy 
oi good books oAZ AZadiiy aval^btz. 
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California State Department of Education CDS 
instructional Support Services Division Code 



i 



SCHOOL PROGRAM QUALitY REVIEW 
SUGGESTIONS, ASSISTANCE PLANS ^ AND COf^D^ENDATIONS 



^ate ; 
District 



School 



Reviewers 



Criterion: 



Math 



&g^e^iion coyvt. 

Tfie ^tadznU oAe znZhiUicUtic about Amding. kit adatt6 obvio(ju6Zy 
yjoMit JtmdlnQ and ihty mod^Z it^ impoAtancz to ihz ^iudo^vvts. 

To iuAtht^ kzilm ihJu ^i/ionq Amding pAogAont, m agAtt with Vio, ^tli-^tudy 
that a gA(ixit(LA empha^>u should fee placed on ^kUU at the, appJUcation and 
^yyithzAi6 Zzvzts and that thtAZ Mould be a bttteA tofm^ttion bo^tm^zn Azadiing 
aytd mtttng. At6o, u)t maid Azcormmnd zhat yotxA Atading cormiitQ,Q, dxpZoAO. 
imy6 to inx^QxUt the. tiumbeA o^ attivittt^ and a^^A^gmznt^ thai Ao^qiUAZ 
^tudfiivU to dK^AciAt higfi^-lzveX tklydiA^ng In '^.oopQAatlvz pAoj'Q,ctS oA othoA 
activA^tl^A . 

Thd cuAAiciUum ^ mZl dziimd voith ^pttUit pejiiod^ atlocatzd ioA 
mthmatXc^ iMtAuctton daily. 

Fundajmntal Akill^ and cqnc(^pt^^ a^^ iaugkt, although not all math 

^tAand^ OAZ imiludQ.d in the. cmAicuZum. We at6o iound an mpfuuii p^xeed 
upon Aotz tooAning and p^zp2A/pmctl dctivitla^. 

In gm2Aal,math iMtAuctioh tznd^ to 6e diAtcted to i^e ivholQ. c&64. 
Stixdtnti mJ^d not ton^i^ttntly gAOupzd and AzgAoupQ.d ba^Q.d on AzguloA 
a^zMtmnt o^ ^fycd^nt^^ need. 



In t^Q. hnplm^ oi an e^^ectiue maXh2)if\atl(i^> pAogAom, pupiU need to 

dzvzlop thz ability to loAmulatu and ^olvn pAoblojM and thz ablttty to 
apply th(UZ pAoblm-^olv^hg MllU >tn phatti^cal ^Itaatiom. In dUcwt^lng 
tho. math pAogAam with thz feet/ p&mze^^ and ^taU mmboA:^, It voob izlt that 
thli ol gzn^al eonceAn* We ag^ee thai a high pAloAlty Mould bt glvQ,n 
to thii >cMtte. 

In oAdzA to pAo\)ijiQ. mzaningiul math Q.xp2AiQ,h(iti loA all ^tndtntA vot will: 

♦ pi^ace an mpha4i^ on tht application o^ math^aticdl conczptyh to 
physical obiO-CLtf^ iamilioA to thlldA^n and al^o incoApoAate, }3AoblQjr\- 
4^olvA,ng attivitit^ into all cuAAiculaA oAza^. 
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Caiifornia state bepartinent of Education CDS | 

Instructional Support Services Division Code: 



LL 



Date: 



District 



SCHOOL PROGRAM QUALITY REVIEW 
SUGGESTIONS, ASSISTANCE PLANS, AND COMMENDATIONS 



School 



Reviewers 



Criterion; 



Biiingual 



ERIC 



In CAdQA ZO do iht6: 

/. We uU.4iZ Q.vaiuat<i thz cuAAtnZ math pAog^am oohich mil Incluudti 



I novo ^ttxxiZYit^ tVLZ a^e>6^ed 

• ^iiirfefti p^cemewi in pactional gAoufj>^/AZ^Aoap>Ln:g 

• CLmica€am/>f-n/6tractcon inctuding ali math ^tAand^ and 
concAztz expe;riencev6, and 

• pacing 

2. Thz EvaitjuoUUoh PAoct^^ tJOA.ll inciMz: 



t meei>c>ag4 to de,v^Zop pAOdQ.d(xA^ 

• tlmo, tino. 

• ^cmdut^ activizi2^ 

. ^WmtA looAk^hop to Kt^lno. math pAogAom 

3. We Mtt u6t: 

c tne AtaX^ J^Aom^oAk and H^^ {^oa math 

. and auo con6uiZ with inn dx^tAiaz, county, and outride 
con^uXtant ioA additional ^uppoAt 

In cohciLi6ioh: 

io ^tAtngtiitn^ayijd makt e^xz^ttv^ matn pAogAcan mvAZ e^pct^ue ^oa ooa 
^tudnnt^, we witi^n^ ^copo, oi in^tAuction to znctajdz atz the 

^tAanxU ofi waZh, by incoApoAaizng moAiiL pAobZm-^olving ZoA^ion^ and 
a(i.tiviti(L6. We wiiX fee Viain^d to ZQjach pAobioiri'^olving^ and by uUing 
^tadznZ a6^^umQ.nt data inioAmaticn, gAoup and AzgAoap ^tjude,nt6 a^ m 
do in the, AOading pAogAom. 

fAom QUA ob^MvalionyS, int^vz2W6, and invt6tigatioh oi documents, wz iound 
that the. matviijXJU, methods, and cuAAzcuZum pAovided to ZimitQ,d-EhgZi^h- 
pAoiitizn^t ^ttjude^nt^ oaz not aZuxiy^ appAopAijxtt io ihe^^twient^' hQ.Qjd^. 
Stmi2.nJU ttieie not ioand to be QxpQAiQ.nci.ng mccQ:^^ cormcn^uAaic with thc^ i 
poicntUjaZ. jn addAX^Lon, zi izZt thaZ not aZZ aduZt6 woAkzng wiin 
ZimltQ.d-EngZ>uh'pAojfiZC^ ^tuaznX^ oaq. knowttdgOiabZc atouX tko^z ^tudznt^' 
needf^ and capabzZitie^ . 

a AQ^utt ot thoJ^iQ- lindzng^ wt have comiudtd that tkc pAbgAom pAovidcd 
iEP ^tMetiiz^ i^ not compAChcn^ive and doo^ not kziZzct the ZevcZ o{^ expec- 
tancy pAovided to theiA EngZi^h-onZy coanteApaAtii. 
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_ . _ : SCHOOL PROGRAM QUALITY REVIEW 
SUGGESTIONS r ASSISTANCE PLANS, AND CeWMENDATIONS 



Date: 



District 



Criterion 



Bitlnguat 



School 



Reviewers 



In oAdeA to Auolvz ihi6 p/tdblan ujz voWL do idttowuig: 

1 . Idzntiiy mM^ and e^ixbti^n a ^Zai^ dzvziopmznt pJiogAom joA oUdu 
^ bitinsuat cto^e^. Tfvu mtl bz accomptUhzd by: 

a. Admini^isAuig a nzzcu a^z^mziit cUrfe^' skiiZ^ zo ai£ wuiz^ 
and tmcnzA^, 

b. Having tfiz diip^i^t EilinjguaZ Rz^oMzz TzachZA ob^ZAvz joudZy^ 

and 4cftco^ -£n-ex5>fe6^/i>cng a 6chzdazz ioA ^mtti 

dzvzZofmtznt 04 appKopKjuxtJZ. ^ ° 

c. Corripi2ZLng tfe^ dctiviJty in tfzcembzA. 

2. ThzAZ mXl bz continazd ^uppoAt o<J aidz^ and tzachzJu in thz attzndancz 
oi ai6tAict-tZvZt training in biJUnguaZ zdacatidn. Thz po^ibitcty 

oi iimmial zompz^^ iok tftz attzndaruiz oi thuz monthzy 
mzztXng^ voiZt bz zxpioA^d. 



i. A-tE wa^ue^gd -Ceacfte^^ mM bz invotvod in tfee TzactUhg LzoAnA^ng 
eyciz oiizAzd by inz B^tinguat VzpoAtmZnt, mXh thl6 ^vivizz 
bzing optionat to atZ otkzA tzazhzA^ in thz ^^zhooi. 

4. Onz oA two oppoAtunitiz^ iok alt ^iaU to obtain omAznz^ in 
biZinguaJL cAoM-OiJituiAai pftilo^ophy mxl bz pAovixizd. 

5. Wz Mlt cqmidzA^^^^ e^iabiX^hmzni oi AZguZoA biZinguxU tzam 
mzzting^ to oddAZ^ zoncZAm ^uch a^ matzAiMJU in SpaYvUh and 
gAodZ'tzvzt zxpzctancy ^tandoAd^. 
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R F A D I N 6 



Focus: Effect of the program on students - completeness of curriculum 

ESSENTIAL SKILLS AND CONCEPTS IDENTIFIED - APPROPRIATE INSTRUC 
flONAL METHODOLOGy 

Curriculum 



Literature 



Methods and Materials 



nir'TUDE Towards Reading 



ERIC 
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VII-26 



WRITTEN LANGUAGE 



Focus: Effect of the program on students - written language as an effec 

tlVE COMMUNICATIONS TODh - COMPLETENESS AND RANGE OF CURRICULUM 
APPROPRIATE INSTRUCTIONAL METHODOLOGY 



THE Curriculum is Implemented 



Impact of the Curriculum on Students 



350 

^ Vll-27 

ERIC 



ORAL LANGUAGE 



Focus: Effect of the program on students - essential skills and concepts 
identified - completeness of curriculum - appropriate instructional 
methodology 

Curriculum and its Impact 



How THE Djrr'C. ' iS .'mpl^ '^EMTED 



Students VfiTH Special Needs 



ERIC 
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VII-28 



MATHEMATICS 



Focus: Effect of program on students - completeness of curriculum - 

ESSENTIAL SKILLS AND CONCEPTS IDENTIFIED - INSTRUCTIONAL SETTINGS 



GURRieULb.V 



How THE Curriculum is Implemented 



Instruction 
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VII-29 



SCIENCE 

: Effect of the program on students - eoMPbETENEss of curriculum 
essential skills and concepts identified - appropriate instruc- 
tional methodologies 

Curriculum 



How THE Curriculum is Implemented 



Integration of Basic Skills 
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HISTORY-SOCIAL SCIENCE 



FOGUS: EfFEGT of the program on students ~ C0MPLE7.-NESS OF CURRICULUM 
HOW INSTRUCTION ENABLES STUDENTS TO ACQUIRE ESSENTIAL SKILLS 
AND KNOWLEDGE 



Curriculum 



Hew THE Curriculum is Implemented 



Instruction 



ERIC 
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VII-31 



VISUAL AND PERFORMING ARTS 



Focus: Effect of the program on students - completeness of curriculum 

INSTRUCTION ENABLES STUDENTS TO ACQUIRE ESSENTIAL SKILLS AND 
KNOWLEDGE 



Curriculum 



How THE Gl"?RICULUM IS IMPLEMENTED 



Impact of Curriculum 
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VII~32 



SGHOGLWIDF EFFECTIVENESS 



FoGUS: How gonditigns at SGHeei gombine to enable students to be sugcess 

FUh LEARNERS - CURRICULUM-IMPLEMENTATIUN aND IM^AGT OF GURRICUlUM 
INSTRUGTIONAL METHODOLOGY 



CURRIGULUM 



I'.QVi THE CUPRIGULUM IS IMPLEMENTED 



Impact of the Gurrigulum on Students 



Effective Instruction 
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VII-33 



SPECIAL NEEDS 
Focus: Extent to which services provided enable students to be succtcjFuL 

LEARNERS IN THE REGULhR PROGRAM 

Impact of Special ^_ .^.'oes 



GuRRieULUM 



Integration 



3i7 



VII-34 



LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 



Focus: Hew efpectively the school and classroom environment support and 

ENCOURAGE EACH STUDENT's ACADEMIC/ PERSONAL AND SOCIAL GROWTH 



Academic Focus 



Climate 



Working Relationships 



Community 
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VII-35 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Focus: Effect of staff development activities on instructional program 
(including Special Needs Students) - how effective development 
activities have been in increasing skills and knowledge of adults 



Activities 



Content 



Effective Instruction and Commitment 
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LEADERSHIP 



roeUSJ How DUES SCHdClLWiDE LEADERSHIP SUPPORT THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
ALL AVENUES OF LEADEf-^SRIP WITRIN THE SCHOOL ARE CONSIDERED 

Expectations 
Supervision 
Delegated Leadership 
Improvement Process 
Commitment 



3GQ 

VII-^7 



PLANNING. I M P L E M E N f i N G> AND 
EVALUATING THE S G II Q 0 L PROGRAM 



FgGUS; HQW effective are procedures used by staff and parents - WHAT 
ASPECTS OF THE PROGRAM NEED IMPROVING - HOW WILL IMPROVEMENTS 
BE MADE 

Common Understandings 



The Planned Program 



Ongoing Planning and Eval'.'ation 
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PRACTICE EXERCISE #1 



OBJECTIVE: To practice analyzing a criterion and develop a concept of 
gathering information 

bi r ect ions for iScexci se 

• Read the focus statement. 

• Read the criterion. 

• Discuss each paragraph as a group noting: 

- Theme of paragraph 

- key ideas 

• Read bullets and relate to paragraphs. 

• Select one major theme and develop questions which would elicit needed 
information from the following groups: 

- Students 

- Teachers 

- Support staff 

- Administration 

- Aides 

- Parents 

• Write at least one question for each group. 

• On chart paper write: 

- The Key idea being addressed 

- The questions used to gather the information 

• Prepare to teach entire group: 

- Ttie focus 3tateiTieht 

- l^ie ke^/ ideas 

- The questions developed 

Presenters will : 

• Identify the criterion and page number. 

• Describe the focus of the criterion. 

• Describe the key ideas of their selected pairagraph. 

• Describe the questions generated^ 

Audience will : 

• Listen to the presentation and follow along with the criterion. 

• Critique the presentation based on Whether the selected questions 
were appropriate, efficient and whether they might generate the 
needed information. 
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PRACTiCE EXERCISE #2 

OBJECTIVE: To identify critical attributes of the criterion and synthesize 
information 

Di rect i o jis-jor-^excise 

9 Read the focus statement . 

• Read the criterion. 

• Discuss each paragraph noting: 

- Theme 

- Key ideas 
Evidence 

- Procedures 

• Read the bullets, relating them to the paragraphs 

• Read the scenario that cdrrespbrids With your ciirriculum criterion. 

• Select one paragraph from the criterion: 

- Identify possible area for improvement 

- Identify what led you to believe that this area is one in need 
of improvement 

- Write the area of improvement and evidence to support it on 
chart paper 

• Prepare to teach entire group 

- the fcM::us statement 

- The key idea 

- The evidence 

Pr es en t er g-wm : 

• Identify the criterion and page number. 

• Describe the focus of the criteria. 

• Describe the kity ideas of the selected paragraph. 

• Describe the area of improvement chosen by group. 

• DiscL.:. what evidence would lead a review team to the identification 
of the area as one in need of improvement. 

Aud ience will : 



Listen to the presentation and follow along with the c:r\te;;i 



on. 



• Critique the presentation based on whether the evidence is aligned to 

^^^^^ paragraph and whether the selected area of improvement 

corresponds with the evidence. 



NOTE: Scena^iSs found on pages Vlli-n through 13 

VIII-2 
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PRACTICF EXERCISE #3 



OBJECT:^-El to look at r. curriculir criteria through the lens of a 
Special Needs grou:.^ and begin to develop a suggestion 



• Read the Special Needs criterion. 

• Read or review the curricular criterion assigned to your ^roup 
(Reading^ Science or Written Language), 

• Discuss the assigned curricular criterion with your Special Needs 
population in mirid (LEPr Chapter 1, Special Education). 

• Read the scenario and generate information that will lead to the 
identification cf a possible area of improvement as it relates 
to your particular Special Needs population. 

• Discuss what information led to the identification of the area 
as one in need of improvement. 

P resenters w ill ; 

• SI jre your perceptions of the area of irprovement 

• Guide discussion with total group 
Audience will : 

• Listen to presentation 

• Share in discussion 



NOTE: Scenario found on page VIII~14 




PR' TICE EXERCISE #4 

0BJECTIV3B: To identify the focus of the impro\7ement effort and Role Piay 
the collaborative developmenc of an assistance plan 

Directions for Exercise 

• Discuss your cri*-eri6n 

• Generate evidence fc;- one Key idea which could lead to an assistance 
plan. 

- Evidence should be based on interview, obser\7ation and review of 
doc umerits. 

- Write evidence on chart paper. 

• Identify the area in need of improvement. 

• Plan strategies for Development of the Assistance Plan with Key Planners 

- HOW will the evidence be shared? (Remember — you have oeen sharing 
throughout--this should not be a total surprise.) 

- How will the ^rea in need of improvement be identified? 

" How will the collaborative effort be managed in order to formulate: 
The suggestion 
The improvement process 

Linkage to program strength, if appropriate 

• Have chart paper ready for role play 
Presenters will ; Role play to assigned group. 

Give background 

- Criterion 

- Any other data 

State vidence 
State area of improvement 

Role play collaborative effort; 

- The suggestion 

- The improvement process 

- -.inkage to program strength, if appropriate 
-will-; 

• Dii^cuss and critique the effectiveness of the collaborative effort. 

• What particular strategies were effective? 



• Was the evidence aligned to the criterion? 

# Did the evidence indicate a need for program improvement? 
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PRACTICE EXERCISE #5 
CONSTRUCTiNS ft REPORT OF FINDINGS 



ERIC 



OBJECTIVE: To cbhstrtact and deliver a Report of Findings 

• Each team's assignment becomes a cooperative task for all of the members. 
Each of thie members will: 

- Pool information collected 

- Relate information to the key ideas in the narrative statements of 
the quality criteria 

- Assist in determining which key idea statements are true for the school 

- Assist in identifying a potential area for an assistance plan and 
recognition of program strengths 

• Each team should follow these tasks in sequence: 

- Review as a team the criterion assigned 

- Develop a pool of information about a mythical school so as to compare 
with the major themes and key ideas within the criteria. You may draw 
on information gained during training and from your own experience 

- V?rite an assistance plan which addresses the five elements 

- Prepare for the prescrTtationr 

The findings of the entire criterion 

The assistance plan 

Any commendations 
Review the order of the presentation, i.e.^ _ enc 
major themes and key ideas, assistance plan ogni: 
~ Decide who will do which segment of the repoi ^ 

- Rehearse each part of the repcrt--time peri^itting 



•?lat-. . to the 

v3f strengths 



Trainees will use thv standards for Judgino ^^.e Accuracy of the Content 
and the ; : fectiveness of the Presentation of the Report of Findings as 
each team member reports. 



After each tearr. reports, the total group will critique the report (TOTAL OF 
10 TO 15 KINJTES PER TEAM INCLUDiNG PRESENTATIONS AND CRITIQUE). 
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STAMf)AR f)S F DR JUDG ING THE ACCURACY OP THE CCDNTENT AMD 
THE EF-EECCT^ENESS OF THE ^ESENTATIQ N oFtfE REPnpT OF FINDI NG S 



Content 

• Does the e\7idence relate directiy to the major themes and key ideas 

deritified within the criteria? 

• .^^"^^"5^' ^^^'^ the suggestion for increasing the effectiveness 
of the instructional program emerge as a reasonable choice? 

• Given the school's change process, is the action rec: ded in the 
assistance plan appropriate to the school? 

-5 Are the program strengths recognized for the imp-rt they have made on 
students? 



£rasentation 

• What makes the r ^port cohesive? 

m What examples successfully illustrated th* <ey points? 

• What contributed (detracted from) the clarity of the report? 
m What got your attention? 

e ':ov/ do you feel about the information presented? Was it constructive? 
Was it given in a supportive manner? 
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PRACTICE EXERCISE #6 

OBJECTIVE: To estabiish a model for helping the review team and other scn.oi 
personnel to ■:. derstand and apply the criterion. 

Directions for Exercise 

• Review the focus statement. 

• Review the criterion. 

• As a group note: 

- Theme of paragraph 

- Key ideas 

• Read bullets and relate to paragraphSe 

• Discuss effective strategies for information collection and procedures 
for applying the criterion 

- Evidence 

- Procedures 

• Select on^ major theme and develop questions using training manual pp, V-2 
through 1 2 which would elicit information from the following groups: 

- Students 

- Teachers 

" Support staff 

- AHminiscrstion 

- Aides 

- Parents 

• Write at least one question for each group. 

• On chart paper write: 

- The key idea being addressed 

- The questions used to gather tf*ie information 

• Prepare to discuss with the group your best ideas for applying this 
criterion and :;iniic.-'' l irig information from each group in the school 
comir.unity . 

Presenters will: 



• Tell the audience the criterion and page n^- ^er, 

• Describe the focus of the criterion. 

• Peview the key ideas of their seiectec"" p^^^c^groph. 
i» Discuss with the group the questions gpperDt^'jc 

Audience wil l; 

• Listen to the presentation ^nd note the key ideas. 

• When taken from the prospective of any member of the school community, 

is the question ^ effective in eliciting informesuion that builds an accurate 
picture of the program? Add ideas and suggestions as appropriate from 
your own experience that will enhance the wa\ ^ in w^ich information is 
gathered. 
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OBJECTIVE; To idertify critical attributes of the criterion and s^nthes^ze 
information 



^- tor Exercise 



• Review ti-e focus statement. 

• Review the criterion identifying: 

- Them'? 
Key ideas 

• Relate :he bulletis to the paraqraphs 

• Re=d the scenario that correriporids with your curriculum c*:iterion 
and apply the quality criterion. 

• ^^i''}^^ P^^^9^^P^ from the quality criterion as a ^_>cus for the 
impr ov^emen t ef f or t : 

- Identify possible area for improvement 

- Identify what led you to b-?lieve that ^ ±s area is one in need 
of improvement 



• Prepare to discuss with entire group: 

- The focus statement 

- The key idea 

- The evidence 



Presenters. wijJL : 

• Identify the criterion they are usi 

• Describe the focus of the criteria. 

• Review the key ideas of the selected par^grapl 

• Describe the area for improvement. 



• Discuss what led to the identification of the area as one in need 
of improvement: . 

Audience will ; 

• Listen to the presentation and no^e th^ key ideas. 

• Critique based on whether the evidence is aligned to the key ideas 



of the paragraph and whether the selected area of improvement corre- 
sponds with i vidence. 



NOTE: Scenarios found on pages Vlll-n through 13 
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PRACTICE EXERCir-^S #8 



OBJECTIVE: To look at a carrrcuiar criteria through the iens of a Special 
Needs group and begin to develop a suggestion 



Dire ctions for Exercise 

* Discuss the curricular criterion; Reading, Science, and Written Language 
assignee to your group^ with your Special Needs population in mind 
(LEP, Chapter 1/ Special Education). 



•ji Read the s enario and generate information that will lead to a possible 
area of improvement. 

Di.^, jss the reasor for selecting this area as one in need of irr.proveTnent- 

Pre.v enter^ .li i : 

• Share your perceptions of the area of improvement and evidence, 
-uide discussion v/ith total group. 

Aud i c r 



• Lisr-r-n co pii esen ta t ion 
m .^hare in discussion 



NCE: Scenario found on page VIII-H 
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PRftCTieE EXERCISE #9 



OBJECTIVE: To identify the focus of the improvement effort and role play 
a collaborative development of an Assistance Plan 

Directions f or Exercise 

© Revif a" and discuss your criterion. 

• Lxawing cn your own experiences cenera-e evidence for one key idea 
which could lead to the develor.nent of an Assistance Plan. 

- Write e\'idence on chart paper 

• Identify the area in need of improvement 

• Discuss effective strategies you have used in developing an Assistance 
Plan with key planners: 

- How will the evidence be shared? 

- How will th^ area in need of improvement be ioentified^ 

- How will the cr;iaborative effort be managed in order to formulate- 

THe suggestion 

The improvement process 

^.inKage to program stienqth, if appropriate 

• Have chart paper ready - ;o pj.:^., 
Presenterrj will; Role play to u.--:^ned ^loups. 

• Gi \7e background: 

Criterion 

- Any other data 

• Stare evidence 

• State area c f improvement 

c ?.oio piay the collaborative effort 

- The suggestion 

- improvement process 

~ Linkage to program streno^i^ . x,. appropriate 
* udience-wj .\. i : 

• D.Gcuss and critique the effectiveness of the collaborative eff6rt. 

• What particular strategies Were effective? 

• Was the evidence aligned to the criterion? 

• Did the evidence indicate a need for program improvement? 



RJC 
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SCENARIO FOR PRACTICE EXERCISE #2 and #7 



Evidence: Science 



• Most cias£;zooms had living plants and/or animaisi 

• Primary grade science is focused on life science. 

• ' per grade science included geology^ dstronomyr prehistoric 

nxmals depending on the -^^'^^ ■ y.isx- and background of the 
>af ticuiaf teacher . 

veral texts were being used. 

Fifth and sixth grade teacheiJ teaiu for science. 

• The Health text used by a few teachers incorporates studies of 
the human body. 

9 A few hand's on activities were observed such as magnetSr growing 
plants and electricity. 

• individual teachers used graphs to illustrate scientific phenomena 
growth rate, probability, etc. 

A few teachers said they unct^i st^.c-d the scientific method and were 
looking for programs which wouJd . elp them teach this to students-. 
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SCENARIO FOR PRACTICE EXERCISE #2 and #7 



Evidence: riistory/Social Science 

• All classrooms include social rcience instruction; time devoted 
to social science varies throughout the school. 

• Most teachers use the basal text; teachers say it is outdated. 

• Few supplementary materials are available. 

• Students in the upper grades read the text and answer the questions 
3t e end of the chapter. 

• instruction almost always occurs in large group settings. 
Few long-term assignments are 7i^?^.n. 
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SCENARIO FOR PRACTICE EXERCISE #2 and #7 



Evidences Fine Arts 

• Many classrooms include drawing, painting and/or clay on a weekly 
basis. 

• One assembly was provided by a mime group 

• Some classes iDar ticipa ted in a local art contest. 

a Teachers said ti ey did liot have background in art appreciation,, 
history or tecL iques for using a v -riety of media. 

• Many children said art was their favorite subject. 

• Most classrooms had student art displayed. 

• Few art materials were available. 

S A series of books and tapes about opera was available in the iihi :ri. 
Library records indicated limited check-out. 
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SCENARIO FOR PRACTICE EXERCISE #3 and #8 



Evidence: Special Needs 

The campus is orderly and attractive with the business of learning 
clearly evident. The talk in the teacher's iocnge reflects an e.^thusiasm 
for learning and a dedicacion to students success in schoolc 



The "remedial students' "or a separate section of the Resource 

Center where they will receive ,o AO minutes of special instruction 
including drill and practice. . they come into the room, they are 
greeted warmly by their special teacher and are given books and materials 
for that aay's lesson. They note that, once again, they are not "ready** 
for the bocks and ma>-erials the other students get. Before the lesson 
begins, several of che students are reminded that they must go to the 
special language teacher immediately cftpr their assignment in the Resource 
Ce.n^^r is complete. The rest of the students may return to their regular 
cl*j...;room in time for science. 

V7Mle waiting ^or the students to sett.'e, two of the five members of 
the iristiuctional team discuss the mosc recent staff development meeting 
held -^ff c^n.pus on the same day the regulai staff met to begin the Day 
Area Writing Pro5ec:t ...... . 
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SPECIAL NEEI3S 




• asses:?^lnt/diagnosis 

• plan development 

c IMPLEMENTATION 

• EVALUATION 

i RF"r.S^&^/MODIFICATION 

i STAf-. ,£VELOPMENT 

• PARTICIPATION (PARENTS, STAFF. STUDENTS) 

• SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDING 

• SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 



EFFECT ON STUDENTS 




QUALITY PROGRAM 
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Special Needs 



SPECIAL NEEDS 
BAeKGROUND INFORMATION 



The Backgrburid Information for Special Needs Students included here is 
to serve as a resource for reviewers. While schbbl-level reviews fbcUs oti 
the needs of the student arid reviewers are asked to conduct the review from 
tris parspective of the students, it is also necessary to employ another 
perspective and examine the program designed to meet the needs of the 
special needs groups i 

Each of the prbgrams providing services to students with special needs 
has specific requirements inherent tb it. Each also has a specific intent 
which sometimes gets lost in the maze of regulations. The reviewer's major 
responsibility for special needs students Is to examine both the base 
program and special needs services to assure that the needs of the students 
are met by the school program. 

In carrying but this responsibility, the reviewers begin with the 
student, identifying his or her needs through a review of diagnostic data^ 
including the itP and lEP* Then the student's program of instruction is 
examined to determine the extent to which that program — both the base 
plbgram and the services designed to meet his or her special needs — is 
meeting those identif ied ne#-^:'s. The key review strategy is to begin with 
student needs ^ tb identify liow thbse needs are being met, and finally to 
identify the resources used to meet those rieeds. In all instances ^ regular 
school and district resources are used to their fullest before special 
resources are added. It is the effective mix of regular and special 
resources that enable successful learning on the part of the student with 
special rieedr. 

The following background information pages are provided for reviewers 
to use in helping schools think through ways to more effectively meet the 
needs of their students wi:th special needsi 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 

The federal law defines handicapped children as those children ev£;luated 
in accordance with federal ' ^guiation as bei^-^ mentally retarded, hard of 
h^-»ririg, deaf, so>:; trrpaired^ visually haru <^^apped, seriously emotionally 
' .^ed, orthopedicall^, impaired, other h ' \ impaired, deaf-blind, maiti- 

:: cicapped or as having specific learnir ties. These students may 

be thought of as three , oups depehdinc : : : -ity of the handicapping 

Cvonditibh. 

It is with this observation in mine ' .rjst approach the use of the 

many special education resources available tu oUpjori- student's success in 
reading, mathematics, oral language, written .^zanguag science, history, social 
science, nnd the performing arts. 

Students in the first group are: 

~ Those who essentially participate in the regular edacation curriculum/ 
instructional programs and neet the regular proficiency standards of trie 
district, as indicated in their lEPs. 

Students in the second group are: 

- Those with an individuaJ >ed educati program who are abl- to participate 
in some coie curriculum- r^-.:jr-ms, whi i nay need some modifications, and 
also receive a part of ^hu'r ^ o-e instruction from special edUL^'ition 
teachars and specialists. These students may require differential pro- 
ficiency standards. 

For these students to experience success in tne core curriculum, it is 
essential that special education an<^ regular education personnel commuh:* 
cate to clarify and coordinate their individual responsibilities fcr the 
student's program, thus eliminating dupiica .:';on and fragmentation of 
services . 

Students in the third group are: 

- Those who participate in a special class and require a highly specializ-^d 
curricuJum whi may include extreme modifications of the core curriculum. 



SPECIAL -EDUCATIO 



mm 



Thtse studer'ts participate i** varying degrees and aspects of the 
regular school program cvf environment. 



^ervic 



^ iccess of these stu~:3nts the district's core curriculum can be 
by use of sc ;e of the fcllcwing sp^cia"' education resources anc3 

Psychological and academic assessments tha^: provide information relative 
to specific areas of educational need and provide information that can 
be used in the planning of goals and objectives. Diagnostic assessments 
help staff to pinpoint specific areas in need of remediation, 

• Provision of personnel with competencies th^- meer. the needs of special 
education stuc3ents. 

Resource specialist - can pro^^io♦: direct services, connu .. '-at ion 
to the regular teacher, resou rce- i nformation , materials, coordirm- 
^^Q^ special education resour- - - with exceptional needs enrolled 
in the resource specialist program, monitoring of pupi.' progress, 
and assistance to IWENs and their --ts. 

• Special Day Class teachers are also abJ . assist the students with 
theii specifically ana ina viduaiiy de-j .nstrrctio.-jl program. 
They can provide information about uhe un. , ' - c ; r. - - o student and 
assist the regular teacher through consultaL::, ;,id the sharing of 
methodologies and materials that may also br appropriate Designated 
Instruction and Services specialist. 

• Designated instruction ?nd Services are also avaij ..^ic to assist the 
student to benefit educationally from his )r her instructional program- 
These services can be provided by the regular class teacher, the special 
class teacher or t^ appropriate Designated Instructional and Services 
specialist. 

These services may include but are not li-.iited to the following: 

(1) Langaago and speech develonment and remedia on; 

(2) Audiological services,^ 

(3) Orientation and mobility instruction; 
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(4) Instruction i-i the home or hospital; 

(5) Adapted physical education; 

(6) Physical and occupational therapy; 

(7) Vision services; 

(8) Specialized driver training; 

(9) Counseling and guidance; 

(10) Psychblbgical services^ other than assessment and development of the 
individualized education prr-ram; 

(11) Parent counseling and training; 

(12) Health and nursing services; 

(13) Social worker services; 

(14) Specifically designea vocational and career services; 

(15) Recreation services ; 

(16) Specialized services for low incidence disabilities such as readers, 
transcribers, and vision and hearing ser\7ices. 

As part of these services, specifically designed materials can be developed. 
Aides can also be used to help the special education student experience optimum 
success. 




SPECI A^_CONS I pER/^TIONS_FOP._ UTILIZING 
SPECIAL_PK'3GRAM RESOURCES TO PROVIDE STU.^ENTS 
ACC^.SS TO AND SUPPORT IN THi: i^ASE PROCmAM: 

Quality Criteria for Readinq 



Bj'e learning to reed with urYrieratarxilng , think 
^^^y-^?«^»-Bnd enjoy and rcspoha :=«rs t vely 
r'^P?': tent 1 it erery wq rkB. _ Within the fr Brt»f?»*of k :'^r£^r^lhg 
r?''.^®?"^"?^ the foe UB for ffiLftdirig progresses in stk-'-ti f'r6n\ 
Bcquieition to _f_lucncy^_ end finally to reading id iearnl 
Students learn_ tg_ r_e_Bd_ in the early grsdee^ Steadily 'ncreese 
their riuenc_y _through the middle grades, ef>d use their reaoi:o 
in the upper gradeB oa a primary vehicle for learplr>g. Students 
• t ill grade levels respond- with idess find bpinibne vhich so 
peygnd Nhst io explicit in the text as Well as corpreheoding 
iiteralc^cning. Further, thry investigate, e.eluete^ pnd 
integrate ihforniatioh arid ideus with increasing complexity end 
Sppiy thtit readrrig experierces to new contexts* Studenta.use 
reading to gain knowledge in literature, mathemetics, science, 
•ociit science, and fine ar^s. 

^ tlteratur-e *b a n^ajor pirt of thel reading progran. Stu- 
dents regularly read and sre reed important iiterature, both 
rro* required snd r .commended lists. They discuss whpt the 
literature means n both per Bona l__and Cultural cont"»B, 
f!'*^.^®"^.. ^^"cussi n and_.writ_i.ng oddreSS the mot&l end : lal 
^•■y*^f »r'icule'<rd in tre_li_terHt_ure. Teachers Cse litereti e 
to •«t»n(j the SL jdsnts * experioncej and to DKplore corrmun 
Practi'-irg authors an 'rot-ght into th# Bohdoi to wo^t; 
i^ltn atuJ«inta. 



Students ^f^arn to _enter_6nd e>iplore the wide Wdrid of human 

.*?PPr lenre n: : essible.trirQugh r_eedirv^j they tegulsrly scquirb 
i^fci -'BtiOn 8nd_perspective_throuQh reading a variety of 
ncj uding literar_y_ ^yorks, textbooks, newspapers, 
t raoe_book8 . 8nd_encyc lgpedia_3._ _ Tfiey reed sbdut faniiier and 
i'i^^.^resting topics end relate new information to What they 
el reedy knr w about _ the . t op ic . Students interact With the 
teacher ana_?ne another aboot whet . they, ire reading through 
^le^yssion and writing. The use of workbooks is kept tc a 
fli'inimu.n. _ Students have easy access to a veriety of bcwks and 
periodAcele in the clessrobm end have regulsrly scheduled 
PerAo.ds foT .self-selected resding during cliis titje. The 
reeources that supplement the regular reading progrem, including 
the librery, enhance fthd extend classroom instruction. 

Teachers, the prihcipal, end other adults st the school 
e^tpress enthusiasm for reading. Teachers snd students view 
reading, es well es writing, es purposefuj. humen canmunicat ion 
which is essential, desirable, pleas.ureble, end attainable. 
AU -stuoents, Including the less, able and those who. hdve limits 
proficiency in the English Jsnguage^ hre enthusiastic about the 
^^®^_V"9.Pr°9r«"- Jesching 5tra_tegie8 snd.matrr^s'e sre cdjuated 
to accommodate special needs and encourage psrticipfition for all 
studer.te. 



Using Special Education Program Resourc i to 
Support Student Success in Reading 



The succe:; f the students in reading can be supported by use of some of the foliow- 
ing special education resources: 

Speoi^lized diagnostic assessment in reading that enables staff pinpoint specific areas 
of need. These assessments can be done by psychologists, resource specialist, special 
class teachers^ speech therapists and other designated instructional services personnel. 

Resource S^eci^.list and Spec xat C lass-Teaafeers can assist in task analysis specific to the 
individual handicapping condition and based on that anal^.is can provide a variety of 
ins ructional technique? that will assist the student to experience success in all facets 
reading program. 

...•V- '- ^selors, Psycholoqist oi Social Workers are aware of the unique ed ratioh needs of 

handica>*ped students ^nd can work closely with the teacher of the visually impaired 
to jcorclnate services needed to supp-)rt the visually impaired student in the reading 
program. 

Transcribers who are certified Braille specialists can provide information about techniques 
and media when prepari-g tactile materials that may be used by a blind student in a -eading 
program. 

Reader s possess skills nec€?ssary tc read print to visually impaired students and can assist 
the student w i4:ji-4^is ar-^er r ea i^^^^^ro cf ra m . 
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SPECIAL EDUCAT 



Tm Ungx ia qr ^ t^\x^XJlS^na^ i^^^ is aware of the .student's unique educa- 
tionaJ. needs in .^rcan of connnun icat ibn/concopt devolopmont arid will be able to 
lend thexr expertise in assisting the student to fully participate in the 
reading program. 

Program Specialist can provide technical assistance and inservice training to all 
personnel working with thr. speciil education student. They can also provide 
training to parents that will help parents to support their children in th^ 
reading program, 

Procgram-Speclalist are knowledgable abont local, state, and national resources 
Program speciali'.t are also knowled Teabie about progr-i. options and servic-s 
-.-.liable within the district and local plan area that may be used with regard 
to reading. . ^ 

Special education aides can assist as directed by the special education or regular 
teacher m the following areas: 

Classroom dtgariization and environment 

Reinforcing the individualized instriction provided by the teacher to achieve 

tt.^i,^ "^^^/^^-^^^^^^^^^^^"^ objectives, help with homework. 
Backoround Factors you May Wish to Consider 1 



Student Input Factors 



Students ability to o;;e with 

handicapping condi I ;on 
Use of Various modalities in the 

acquisitior. of sHlls 
Self eoneept 
Hotij/^-t i oa 

Personal I'loti vat ion or learning 
to read, energy level 
support from home 



inst ruct;Q n.a Treatment Factors 



Coordination and cooperation 
between regular education and 
special education staff with 

_ regards. to services and materials 

Modifications in instructional 
sett inqs 

Access to core curriculum 

Team Teaching 

Use of peer tuiiors 

Appropriate grouping 

Providing qualified certificated 

_ and noncertif icated personnel 

Providing appropriate curriculum 
materials 



1 



_ Edacat iohqi I Backgro und Fa ctor'; 



Knowledge and attitudes of 
regular education staff 
relative to students with 

_ hand icappirirj conditions 

Acceptance by peers 

Access to least restricti-e 
env ironment 

Use of aides and support ervice 

Application of special edjcatibn 
funding 

Expectations by regular and 
special education staff of 
same outcomes 



I 



^mmu^lty Background Factorj: 



ComfTHinity support, medical support 
support through mental health, 
professional organisations, 
legislation, orational rehabilita- 
tion, transportation and access to 
rocreational facilities libraries, 
etc.. 

Braillo library. Talking books 
clearing house for the blind 
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SPECIAL_CONSipERATIONS FOR UTILIZING 

SPECIAL PROGRAM RESOURCES TO PROVIDE STUDENTS 
ACCESS TO AND SUPPORT IN THE BASE PROGRAM: 



Q:ality Criteria for Written Language 



Krittng^ t« valued *b ah effective tool for cpmmunicBtion 
»nd it reinforced at all grade levels. The standarda and 
©xp»ct8tioi»9 for written language are clearly definejJ and 
iMpleffehted at ell grade levela. Studenta at all akill leyelBi 
Itjcludthg those with limited^ngli^ proficiencyi 8re_involyed 
daily in writing activities which focus on efrective comTiynica- 

^AM^ncy is developed prarrtice 
In writing for j> variety of purposea and audiences.on.a range of 
topics in a variety of _fDr:?.8»__ Studenta Jearn and practice all 
*r A**? •>>9»« or «^ePi of writingt prewriting, writing, 
'••PO'^*"!^i r«v|8ing> e_diti_ngc devej oping sktUa with the 
conventions of writing^ evaluating, and post-writing, Studenta 



underatand and apply the _cpnyentipn_B__of writjjigi including 
9^ r f V^ae^e f _•: ap i t e ll? at ipn^.pynctuat ion^. tpell ing^ para- 
SrapHingj and form8ti_tp the assignments. they complete- Students 
receive pngqing feedback about.their writing, and their own work 
ia used to rein_force t_h_e_ conventions.: Jhe writing activities In 
whiCi? the_atudents are lengaged help then organize and clarify 
their thinking and generate and express. thoughts logically arid 
clearly. Students use writing in a meahingful way with evident 
purpoae in all areas of the curriculum. Techniques and ap- 
proaches for teachiiig wrlti/ig are varied to match student 
needs. Vfriting ekille are reinforced, applied, arid exterided by 
inclusion in other curriculum areas. 



Using Special jJducation Program Resources to Support 
Stude r. Success in Written Language 



A variety of special education resources across the full spectrum of services are 
available to ::apport student success in Written language. Among these are: 

(a) Assessment that addresses writing areas by skilled assessors, i.e.. Psychologists, 
Speech and language specialists^ Resource Specialists and special class teachers. 



(b) 



Adapting materials and equipment required by spiecial education students to participate 
in writing activities in both regular arid special education classrooms. Resources 
such as the Clearing House Depository has taped and large print materials. California 
Children's Services has resources for adapting special equipment that can assist 
students with special needs. 



(c) E.G. 56243 provides that the districts receive two days of ADA apportionment to con- 
duct staff development. Special educatiori staff cari provide activities to support 
the writing program by addressirig the specialized needs of special education students. 

(d) Special educatiori staff can participate as consultants to Student Study Team in the 
schools ideritifying problem areas in writihq and finding resources in the regular 
program developing alternatives that assis" both special and regular students 
achieve success. 

(e) Special education staff can participate in the development of schoolwide writing 
programs and infuse those goals and cbjectives within the lEPs. 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 




Background Factors You 
Studer vt^ -Input Fac tors 



Muy Wish to Consider; 



-Deficiencies in written language 
skills which interfere with 
academic performahcei 

-Lack of usable language - limi- 
ted vocabulary and proagrnatics i 
Written language may be only 
cbiranunication skill. Perceptual 
problems which interfere with 
the mechanics of writing. 

-Physical disabilities which 
interfere With the mechanics of 
writing. 

-Limited experiences with which 

to involYe writing as a means 
of learning. 



Ins t r uc t i ona 1- Tr e a t mpr; t: factors 



-Individual and small group instruc- 
.tion. 

-Extension of timie to complete tasks 
- Use of tape recorders and 

specialised equipment. 
-Use of computers as word processors 
-Develop differential standards whicl 

accommodate special needs. 
-Provide articulation between regulai 

education writing acti\7ities and th€ 

special class. 
-Prb\7ide support to special student 

in regular class through the RSP 

and bis specialists. 



Educat i orial Background F actors 



-Limited experience of regular 
staff in dealing with excep- 
tional studentsi 

-Requirement to pass basic 
skills test in writing need 
for staff training for both 
regular and special education, 

-Utilization of peer tutors as 
models. 

-Utilization of special educa- 
tion aides in regular classes. 



Cbmmuhity Background Factors. 



-Various organizations interested in 
tlie handLcapp>ed provide inceriti\7es 
for writing - i.e.^ Kiwanis> Rotary, 
Parent Groups, Advocacy Groups, etc. 

-Strong parental support i 
-Voc Rehab as a continuing educatio- 
nal resource. 
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SPFCIAL CdNSlbER/VTldNS FOR OTiEiZiKG 
SPECIAL PROGRAM RiilSOURCES TO PROVIDE STUDENTS 
ACCESS TO AND SUPPORT IN THE BASE PROGRAM: 



Quality Critetia for Oral Language 



JhlL ovm 1_ _l_angiLafle_ cojx i co I am ts ctearty defined and : 1 s 

IPAljPwented _t_h tou^hoii^t each grade :Ie«ret on a regoiar basis. 
Students. are Jeaxning and. applying listening sod speaking bIcUIs 
ln_s_ringe_Qf .situations and communlcstion. Corms, f or various 
putpasfts and: sodienccs and in s variety of speoking styles. 
Students: are spplying criticel listening skills; sre effectively 
CDiiJHini eating feelings, experiences, knowledge, and ideas with 
fioency and clirityj ara: are increasing their reasoning ability, 
Alt^tudenta are ih>ulved in activitiea deaigned to increase 
their confidence in public speaking. The oral language ectiv* 
ities at all grade levels build upon the atudenta' omti academic, 
peraohal, arid sdcisl experiences. 

Teachers end other sdults model rorrect and effective 
liatenihg and speaking skills. Teschers support and reinforce 



fitudefits* listehihg and speaking GklUe by promoting conver- 
fifition; discussion,, preseritatidhs, srid crlticsl listening. 
ABBesemeht Of the students^ speaking and listening skills is 
Ongoing and is used ss s bssis for plsnhing of instruction.. 

Students with special Isnguage needfi, including limited- 
Ehglish-prdficient students, speekers of nonstsndard English ^ 
® n ^ ® ? 9 ? P ^ ^ ° " ? ^ i y _ y _ a t ud e n t a l ea r n _ t n g 1 i s h : t h r o ug h_ _o r a 1 
language act i v i t i e s d e s i gn ed t o a dd r ca s t he i r speci fie needs^ 
^ h ® y ^ b n t i nu e t o i nc r ease _ t he i_r_ oral _8 k_i_l_l s ss _t_h ey _ epp ly ihtm 
^° lesrning of subject area _conLej}L_ Tire dia lect a or 

P?!i"'8ry i^ngyaQes ot.op/Jakera _of_non English snd other 

i«n9>^^ges are treo^^^^ by the stsff «e«fceri md 

other students ss they learn to master atandard English. 



Using Special Education Program Resources to Support 
Student Success in Oral Language 



Students with oral language prdbleins may be hearing impaired, learning disabled, physically 
or mentally impaired. For these students to succeed^ support from the following resources 
are available to assist these students: 

1. Academic instruction in reading, vocabulary, spelling, mathematics, social science, 
science etc. The academics are usually taught in a special class setting or pull but 
program. Some students can receive instruction from regular class teachers with special 
considerations, such as preferential seating, use of an instructional aide/interpreter, 
and receptivity, training and cbbperatibn of the teacher^ 

2. Hearing functioning is determined by a school audioiogist who will determine whether a 
student ha? normal hearing, a loss of hearing (degree), speech and sound awareness and 
discriminationw 

^* ^P^^^^^^^ speech reading, language and speech development, listening^ 

voice, articulation and stuttering can be provided by the speech specialist^ or teacher 
of the hearing impaired in a pull out program. 

4. Curriculum development ahd'cbbrdiriatibri and classroom demonstrations, and consultation 
can be prbvided by teachers/specialists knowledgeable about communication/oral skills 
disbrders* Programs can be developed to be carried out by others. 

5. Assessment in_ oral language skills and classroom functioning can be conducted by the 
school site special education teachers/specialists, and psychologists. Classroom func- 
tioning observations include, arid are riot limited to task, independent work ability 
following oral directidris, askirig arid answering questions spbntaneously, 

6. fit the school site parent counseling^ counseling and guidance, staff training, special- 
ized equipment, materials and other resources can be provided by special education 
service providers. 
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SPECIAL mUCATION: 



GR 




Background Factors You May Wish to Consider : 
xpKit ractdrs 



articulatidh, .sduhd errors 
voice. .qual ity, pitch, loudnes 
disorder. _ 
fluency., repeating, prolonginci 
blocking when speaking 
no usa-le language 
limited or inappropriate lang- 
uage. 

language comprehension & retri 
eval problems. 

peer interaction, self-concept 



Ins true t ional Tr_eajtmf 



Factors 



load 

iristruc- 

full day 
per week 



. reduced class-size & cose 
. individual or small group 
tion, 

. time rciige from 4 Hour to 

of instruction. .2-5 times 
. specialized techniques 
. specialized instruction 
. specialized materials & equipment 

and curr icu Ium_ 
. Qualified, skilled, teachers, 

specialists, aides, interpreters 



Educational Dack grbunr! Fac t ors 



. staff training 

. regular staff's acceptance 

. speechreading, auHitdry, 

sighing, mode of cbmmunicaticn 
. Cdmprehens ion 

response to question/statements 

response to directions 
. social language skills, jokes, 

idioms, cliches 
. sentence structure 
. speech production, sign 

production 




ERIC 



CommL'nlty Dack^round Fac to r s 



. University clinics 
. Private clinics 

. Profession.il organizations. .CSHA, 
ASHA, CATHI, 

. Local organizations support & con- 
tributions 

. Volunteer services 

. SEARCH media efforts 

. Community-based work experience 




SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR UTILIZING 
SPECIAL PROGRAM RESOURCES TC PROVIDE STUDENTS 
ACCESS TO AND SUPPORT IN THE BASE PROGRi^,M: 



Quality Cri-tetia for Mathematics 



thj» wathematice jrurricuium engage? fitud imagiriatibri 

jnd_ common sense in well -de Tine d content th^^_ includes all 
itrsnris at ail ^rade levels, fundamental skills and cbhcepta 
irs distinguiohed rrom those that provide greater breadth arid 
depth. _jAiljK)yB and jjij-ls mastr/r thpse /undamentals, Incl jdirig 
ibe_ « ingle -d^ij3^ii_niJKLbcr fPc t3_, and ^ with appropr iate use of 
colcu l a to r a i _be c pme com Fo r t ab 1 e w i t h nnd __p rp r i c i en t i n p r a c t i ca I 
Dumecif^l .cBlruLat lon8_._ Losnons and _a_33 ignment s s re s t ruct ured 
to. emphasise 8_ tude n t_ u_n_d_e_r 3 1 a n d_i_n g^ 8 nd ab i I i t y t o us e 
themat ica^ _ Stud*nt^ft lejLrji _t_P_oppreci8te the beauty ot 
Msthefnatical structures and processes. 

Students are invJJ-lvpjl Jn /oxjnjilatipn of prpblcmB_and^^ 
Choosing approaches snd strotegies_ror_solying the prp^lcms. 
Ihey are cncjou raged to be Inventive, to guess, _aryi_esti'riahe. 
Their natural roscination with how puzzling problems arp nolved 



ia encpuregcd afxJ uned to mol ivatc diJJcussibris 75/ "Btrlitegies and 
tact ICS. _ They are freq'.^ntly asked to explain what they are 
doing_and_why and to judge the reesonableriess of the answers 
thny.gpnerste. Now concepts s^^.st udicd first i" t^''"^'' 
B t AJ.d'U • t 8 * _ c one re t e (e > r e r i e nee s . Le sso ns i iicbr pb r a t e and bii i Id 
upon stills and conccp*^ • previously learnod. 

The ina^tJAJiC t iona . set t ing is. vwr ird and provicjcs at uderits 
with 1 1 • c o p po r t u n i t y _ fo r _ i nd i V i d ua 1 wp r > , h e t e rofjan<;cu6 uma 1 1 - 
group activity, and whoir.classparticipat ion. Student grouping 
is based on regular assesnment of gUkJent.need. Suppipmpn 
services ace coordinated with the rccjulnr matl: _mgt irs.prpgraw.to 
rbcus bri Fundamentals 33 they ore presented inthe rcgular_pror 
qrififB and dxi not rely on repeating low: level skills.ftom.earlier 
grades. Ma t hem > tics is interdisciplinary; Students use_ their 
mathnmbf ical Skills in other subject areas in a variety of 
sitii? ions. 



Using Special Education Program Resources to Support 
Student Success in Mathematics 



1. Students who participate in the regular mathematics core curricaiar program, but need 
additional support to obtain math skills commensurate with theii peers may receive 
services from oiie or more of the fdlldwing resources: 

- individualized ihstructibri in the resource specialist program either through a pull-out 
design or within the classroom during the math instructional time. 

- interpreters^ hbtetakers^ peer tutors^ or transcribers in the classroom during or 
following math ins trucitional time* 

- specialized material and equipment appropriate to the functioning level and needs of 
the student i.e., computer, enlargers, amplification units, tape recorders, telecom- 
municatidn systems , low vision aids, modified homework assignments. 

2. Students who participate in a modified mathematics core curricular program that follows 
the adopted California Mathematical Skills and Concepts Continu uin, but is individually 
designed for the student's furictidhing level, may receive any of the services listed 

in item 1 and 3, and other resources as follows: 

- teacher with the appropriate special education credeintial. 

- instructional aide. 

- specialized materials to reinforce the math skills and concepts from the continuum. 

3. Students who participate in a basic mathematics program with applicable daily living 
skills may receive services listed in grdup 1 arid 2 abdve as well as the folldwirig: 

- mobility iristructidri. 

- experiential based activities in home community settings. 

- occupationail training. 

- concrete specialized materials to reinforce the daily living math skills and concepts i 
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SPECIAL EDI 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 



the folldwihg: 

- mobility instruction. 

- experientidl based actrivi ties in home cbrranunity settings. 

- occupational training, 

- concrete specialized materials to reinforce the daily living 
math skills and concepts. 



Background Factors You May wish to Consider: 
Studenl^ Inpaj 



L 



- modality for optimum skill 
acquisition 

- attention span 

- level of reception, expres- 
sive language 

- cognitive level 

- motr/ation and interests. 



LUreatment Factors 



Instru ct i( 

Coordination and cooperation between 
regular arid special education 
staff with regards to services and 
materials. 
Modifications in instructional 
settings^ 

Access to core curriculum iristniction 
Team Teaching 
Use of peer tutors 
Appropriate grouping 
Provision of qualified certificated 

arid ribncertificated personnel 
Prbvisibri of appropriate curriculum 

materials 
Computer laboratories. 



Educational Background Factors 



Knowledge and attitude^ of 

riBgular education sta?f rela- 
tive to students with handi- 
capping conditions i 
Acceptance by peers 
Access to_ieast restrictivr 

environments 
Use of aides and support service^; 
Application of special education 

furidirig. 
Expectations by regular and 
special education staff of 
same out-:omes. 



Community Dackgtuund Factors 



Community support 

Medical support 

Support through Mental Health Regiona: 
Center^ Dept. of Rehabilitaition 
Califbrriia Childrens- Services 

Professional organizations 

Legislation 

Vocational training 

Transports cion and access to recrea- 
tional facilities, libraries, other 
places of business and employment. 




L>PECIAL EOUCATIO^ 



SPECIAL CONSiDERAIlONS FOR UTILIZING 
SPECIAL PROGPAM RESOU^^CES TO PRbVIDL% STUDENTS 
ACCESS TO AND SUPPORT IN THE BASE PROGRAM: 



Quality Criteria for Sciericie 



St udentB discover end learn about th'j msturel world by 
UQlng the fnethode of acjence as extcrieionB of their own 
c u c i o 8 i t y ond wo ndo c . St ude n t a acqu i re bio 1 og i c a 1 end physical 
science knowledge from a balanced ac ience cur ricuium which 
offcri the fund aitiental concept a, terma, procesaea, artd akilis. 
Building on their underatanding of scifrnce ccricepta, studenta 
learn bijout the logic of the acienti fic method, the techniquea 
Of' the Gcienc? laboratory, end the applicotiona of acience to 
the world around ua. Student a a.^ao develop the science prbccaa 
i i* **h ich are t he "c r i t jc a 1th i nk i ng eki I Is" of pc icnce : 
Obsctrving, comporing^ organiiing, inferring^ .'elating, end 
■ppiying. 

I ne t rue t ion al ne tjioda _end the _B«1^n!! ^^L^'^Vrpduct ion of 
56*_*xperi^nce8 in t|5e primary gradea lay tl^ foundetion for 
PPJ'«_ concept uaJ___cpntAnt __ in the intcrmediate. grBcJea. Inatruc- 
tionti vtethode emphasize uairtg scientific techniques aa learning 



techniques ; lessons _ regularly requi re _ student_a_lo_ ob_se_rye 
and int erpret phenomena ' n natural and laboretory.aett inga* 
Concepts and. tn^oriea from, readinga are applied to observed 
phenomena.- Bantc acience texts ere <)uppleniented by a v iriety 
of materials which ihrlude laboratory apeciihens,- scientific 
equipment, and ah errry of a imulati oris th«it employ technology. 
Cdmmuhity resources rnch es Ibcel ociehtiats ahd engtheers,^ 
parks bhd nature treilU, arid ariehce ^id hetiiral iHvjaeins expand 
t«Se acience program. 

Baeic akilla are appHed and extended throughout the 
acience progran*. Stuilents learn how to reaj scientific uritlng, 
how to creete and develop graphs end chert a, how to aolve 
complex problemt involvlrig different kinds of data, how to apply 
mathemetics skiHs in analyzing data, how to record obaervationa 
in on organized fesh ion, how to write lpbor«tqry and research 
reports, and how to explain Bcientific material oreliy* 



Using Special Education Program Resources to Support 
Student Success in Science 



The resource specialist and aide may assist students in understanding and completing 
science assignments made by the regular science teachers, in addition to increasing reading 
skills to better deal with science texts. I 

Resource specialists can coordinate their effort with those instructors teaching science. 



Staff development in the area of science can be provided to those specialists who may be 
offering supportive services to individuals with exceptional needs. 

Special education teachers may take fielf^. trips with their students that givt^ concrete/ 
first hand experience to basic scientific concepts. 

Special teachers can assist the special student in preparing graphs and charts of behavior, 
task completions, progress, etc. This data may be analyzed with students to show trends 
or emphasize mathematical solutions to problems. 

Special teachers can work with students to develop techniques for recording observations of 
their (or others) behaviors, etc. and analyze the significance leading to the development 
of a written report. 

Specialists teachers may be able to help students conduct appropriate experiments with 
individual, adult guidance, not possible in the regular classroom. 



i 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 



SPECIAL CONSibiBRATiONS FOR UTiLIZING 
SPECIAL PROGRAM RESOURCES TO PROVIDE STUDENTS 
ACCESS TO AND SUPPORT IN TH2 BASE PROGRAM: 



Quality Criteria for History-Social Science 



: Students ar* ^ngngrd iii arid excited about the ijtudy of 
htltdry ihd sbciil eciehce, which are a - r^gul^r part of the 
t nottuct ibhal prbgriiii at all grade levels. The elementary' 
curriculum prepaxea student a for higher grade level atudy of the 
growth of civilization and the development oT cbnatitutibnai 
deivibcricy. Students develbp ah underatandirkj and eppreciatibri 
of dembcratic ideals, including cbbperetibny peaceful change, 
civic responsibility, honesty, respect for others, equslity of 
oppoKunity, un^ vers si edocstion,8nd respect for _l6Wv__ Students 
P*/^ ^^iPf .V®. J^'^. '^^.•ocrst ic processes within the school setting 
•nd mrm encouraged to apply those principles in the conxnunity* 

Instruc t ions i set ivit in the ipwer grades.drsw frqm the 

M.^ * ■ . . • c y e n 1 8 p f h i s t o rx _t hs t i n t e r_e_8 1 the yo ung_ Ch i 1 f I and 
AnVrcjj'jce the topics of social science ss the^ opply jta. the 
• xp^ri.ences of rjP?«ily member, atudent^ friend ^ tesmmste, 
con9uMr« and citizen. 



Act ivi ties in higher jradea drew from lives bf individuals 
bhd specific events which hove shaped the histbry bf Califbrni 
and the United States. Attention ia given tb the grbWth bf the 
indignnbua civilizatiof' ' and the arrival of Europewis, Africans, 
end Asians and the tr nsplant bf their cultures to the Western 
Hemisphere* Studenti discuss and apply the topics of ebcial 
science! trsditibn, /slues, power, change, conflict, sociel 
control, cooperation, interdependence^ snd causslity« 

An_8t ruction emphasizes group discussion sr«d team projecte* 

St uden ts e r.e_ gu i ded. ^Q thin]^_and_ wrj te_cr it_i_celly_jJ8lng 
evidence i reaaoningj end_ judgment _ es_they analyze hiatoricsl^ 
politicali. snd eocioeconp^ic situations* Coot rove rsi el _ issues 
are addressed appropr istely for the age level and msturlty of 
the students* 



Using Special Education Program Resources to Support 
Student Success in History-Social Science 



1. Students who participate in the regular history-social science core curricular 

program, but need additional support to maintain the development bf skills commen- 
surate With their peers may receive services from the following resources: 

- individualized instruction in the resource specialist program either through a 
pull-out design or within the classroom during the instructional time. 

- interpreters, notetakers, peer tutors, or transcribers in the classroom during 
or following instructional tiitie. 

- specialized material arid eguipmerit appropriate to the furictionirig level and needs 
bf the student i.e..^ computers^ enlargers^, amplification units ^ tape recorders, 
teleconmiuhicatibn systems^ low vision aids, modified homework assignments. 

2; Students who participate in a modified history-social science core curricular program 
that follows the adopted California Skills and Concepts Continuum, but is individually 
designed for the student's furictionirig level, may receive any of the services listed 
in group 1 arid 3, arid other resources as follows: 

- teacher with the appropriate special education credential. 

- instructional aide; 

- specialized materials to reinforce the skills and concepts from the continuum. 

- resource specialists coordinate their efforts with those instrvtctors teaching 
history-social science. 
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(continued from first p.ge) 

Program spsciaiistr m.iy work/coordihnf.ie with srrinhco t^po^: idl Ists t:b deveibp 
techniques^ strategies, matei idls,^ etc. to assist individuals with excoptionai 
needs; 

Special education teachers and prograir specialists can participate in the 
develbptheht of appropriate science curriculum; 

individual assessments might give some clues as to the 
individuals aljility to comprehend and translate science activies or materials 
presented; 

Appropiriate science goals or objectives can be written into the lEP. 

Designated\Instructional Services staff can describe/demonstrate how their 
occupations contribute to scientific understan^.irig i.e. audiolpgist^ mobility 
trainers, vision specialists, adapted P.s. and health specialists, etc. 



SPECIAL educ^t: 



Background Factors You May Wish to 

Student Inp ut Factors 

I ' ■ - - ~- ■" -_ 

How handicapping condition 
relate to science principles 
i.e., fulcrum^ balance^ 
kinesthetics, prophylactics, 
etc. 

Support from assistants, parents 
Student motivation - study of 

psychology 
Health factors as related to 

medical science 
lEP participatibri by student 



nsJuLuct ional Treatmien t Factors 

Specialists coordination - RSP/SDC 
and science teacher(sj 

Sharing equipment and materials 

Peer tutoring ^ from regular or to 
these struggl ing in science 
education— student with skills 

Cooperatively developed curriculum 



^u cat iona l Bac kg round Fac tors 



Special educators work 

cooperatively witfi science 
staff to develop curriculum, 
guides, etc. 

Special staff inservices_ 
regular (science) staff in 
accept ing and ufiderst and ing 
individuals with exceptional 
needs 

Knowledge of special education 
funding and acceptance 



i-Y- L3cickqrduhd Factors 



Community resources, field trips, 
hands on science museums, etc. 

Vocational rehabilitation and career 
planning, etc. 

Mehtal health faci 1 i ties/workers, 
Brai 1 le, audiologists, prosthetics 
specialists, psychologists, etc. 

Undorstaridiriy science of body and 
its use 

Science Fairs 
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specia: 




- staff development in the area of history-social science is provided 
to those spec ial ists who may be offering support ive history-social 
science instruction to individuals with exceotidhal needs. 

- special education teacher teacher field trips for their 
students that give concrete/first hand experience with basic history- 
social science concepts. 

Students who participate in a basic history-social science program applicable 
to daily living skills which is adapted from the California Skills and 
Concepts Continuum may receive services from the servkes listed in group 
1 and 2 above as well as the following: 

- mobility instruction. 

- experiential based activities in home community settings. 

- occupational training. 



FT 



Background Factors Ydu May Wish to Consider: 
Studenc f npat JPactors 



modality fcr optimum skill 
acquisition 
attention span 
level of reception^ 
express idh- 1 anguage 
cognitive level 
motivation and interests. 



Instructional Treatment Factors 



Coordination and cooperation 
between regular and special 
education staff with. regards to 
services and materials. 
Rodif ieations in instructional 
settings. 

Access to core curriculum instruction 
Team Teaching 
Use of peer tutors 
Apprdpr i ate .group i hg 
Provision of qualified certifi- 
cated and noncertif icated personnel 
Provision of appropriate 
curriculum materials. 

rnmpiitpr 1 ;^hhr^f or ip< 



Educational Background Fa ctors 



Knowledge and attitudes _Qf 
regular education staff 
relative to students with 
handicapping conditions. 

Acceptance by peers. 

Access to least restrictive 
environments. 

Use of aides and support servici: 

Application of special educatior 
funding. 

Expectations by regular and 
special education staff of 
same outcomes. 



C ommar tity Background Factors 
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Cbtnmiiriity resources 

Medical resources 

Support through Mental_Heal th 
Regional Center, Dept. of 
Rehabilitation California 
Chi Idren's Services 

Prof ess iorial organizations 

Leqislatiori - 

Transportation anc' access to 
recreational f aci 1 ^ ties, 
libraries, other places of 
business and equipment. 
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SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR UTILIZTNG 
SPECIAL PROGRAM RESOURCES TO PROVIDE STUDENTS 
ACCESS TO AND SUPPORT IN THE BASE PROGRAM: 



Quality Criteria for Perfbrmihg Arts 



L Beginning in kindergaften and. contihOtnq_ through grade 
•tudente engagfi in art experiencea which t«ach them how: to enjoy 
ind valQe najor worJci of btI and hbW tb expresa themselves 
through their om aftact ivities» Mhich include both the visual 
ind perrorming arte»- These experiences progress from perception 
ihd creative expreaaibh toward complex ahd high level conceptual 
development aa atiidehta ere able to relate the arts to perebhal 
ixperience. Tht art experiencea which range frcmi rrequeht ahbrt 
prbjecta tb iictivitiei sustained over a long period of time 
ehible atudehta to develop creative edacities, auditory and 
interpretive skilla, and awareness oT mqvemeht and sound. 
Teachers structure Lime for studenLs to apply crentivity ard 
originality in activities that develop visual imogeSv cotrmuni* 
csts ideaa» arid express individuai thoughts and feelings. 

'^rfqrming arts act iyi ties include draniai. dancej 8nd_(nu?ic. 

Activities i _n d r ams focus on .eiemen t s t _ac t iona^ _and__ ch a rac t er - 
i?P_ti_->n«- __tbey provide, 8_vehicie_for _ 8tudent_expre_s_s_iQn. 
Students deyeippiwprpyisstions playaj view.theatricol 
• vents; express, cheracterizat ion of _8imple__situations;: and 
convey _eRotion8l_guali_ties_ through speech snd fornial acting 
technlguee.. _ .Students develop their intuition about movewent ss 
■ n_expreas i CO throughi dance. Music experiences are contihuooa 
thraugho^t _ the jgradea and enable the students to develbp an 
«pp re cXfcitijon ot m Mlda variety of Music. Students are 
knowledgeable about pmsIc. . 



- Students- study , uhderatahd, ahd appreciate the fine arts 
tradittons bf their own and bther cultures. They learn tb cval» 
□ ate the aes^thetic, fnbral| cultural, arid Hiatbrical content of 
art and tb relate theae elements to the work of various artiste. 
Students dembhstrate khbwledge bf historical arid cultural Ue- 
velbpmeht through different forms bf artistic expression arnj 
make cultural and hiatbrical cbnriertiohs, including analyzing 
eymbbls, inytha, metaphors, and style, fine arta are a part of 
the reading and literature, history, social science, math» 
science, end language arts curriculs. 

The principal i!nd_8taff r^etrbors fiuppprt_the_fln^ ait8_pro- 
9ram as an_ integrai _part_pf the students^ education*. fijidBnce 
snd encpuroQ'iment frgw.staf f _result in_ regular: student partici-* 
pat ipn_ in_mu8ic4- dr8ma_f dance,, and visuaL^rt a programs. They 
e n_c_pu_r_a_g e_ e e r 1 o u 8_ and p r omjLS ing atudcnta to pursue tKeir 
demonstrated interest in the fine i^rts* Students are exposed to 
examplfs of high. quality art, and practicing artists are brought 
into the achool program, on a regular basis. Community re-* 
sources, including local, exhibits and museums, .are used tb 
extend learning beyond the clsssrbbm. Studehta* artwork is 
displayed throughout the acfibbl and la used tb enhance ths 
overall QppearahC'^ bf the school. 



Using Special Education Program Resources to Support 
Student Success in Performing Arts 



Special education programs and services offer a variety of resources to support individuals 
with exceptional needs in the visual and performing arts. 

The resource specialist encourages special education students to participate in school 
activities and provides support to the regular education visual and performing arts program 
through: 

Consultation with teachers ^ parents and students 

Specialized materials and equipment for use in the regular class such as tape recorderSi 
visual aides 

Provision of an accessible environment by identifying where barriers may exist and 
remedying them. 

eommunication and coordination of the students' special needs in order to assure 
success. 

The special education teacher selects activities and materials that provides opportunities 
for special education students to participate in school productions. Movement to music 
with streamers tied to„ the wrist may allow a severely handicapped i9tur*ent to perform dri 
stage-, Bhythrn bands, ^igning to music, tap dance, ballet, gymnastics are all possible 
outlets of creative expression that will enhance self-§steem and provide opportunities for 
invoivCTient in the performing arts program. 

1^ Special educat^^^^ students to e xplore and experiment with- 

to help develbp new outlets for self expression. 
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InH ;P^J^^!-^^"[-?tjc^^^ provides opportunitins to oritMnrp attendina 

and listeninq cknis throuqh musie part: icipation and appreei at ion? ^ 

The special education, teacher exposes students to a variety of arts for 
recreation and leisure time activities. varieiy or arts for 

Phlf^^— service Dersdnnel provide diagnostic information 
that assists in_determining special interests and talents df tudents as 
well as providing direct instruction and service. sruaents as 

The psychologist assesses learning style, learning approach, and creativity. 

tn'i^r^S^c^ PhysicaVeducation teacher provides skill building opportunities 

nd dance rHn n^rtrnf Marching, gymnastics, rhyt 

cna aance are all parts of the physical education program. 

I^LJ^r^^' J — and language specialist encourages students to tell 
suories, participate 1^ presertations , and enhances voicrqual ilf^ 

through voice improvement exercises. qua nty 



Background Factors You M^y Wish 
^Student: Input Factors 



to Consider i 



?ch and language disorders 
Poor self concept 
Limited peer interaction 
Desire to be included 
Imagination and creativity 
Need for role models 



Instructional -Treatment Factors 



small group 



IndividUaliz^id or 

_ instruction 

Specialized methods of communica- 
tion, i,e., headphones in thp 
auditoriumfdr hearing impaired, 
increased lighting in regular 
class for visually impaired, 
sculpture textured paintings for 
art appreciation for visually 
impaired, additional time to 
participate in activities. 



Educationat Background Fact ors 



School Board pol icies dn Least 
Restrictive Envirdnment 

Equal opportunity to partici- 
pate in ndnacademic, extra 
curricular activities 

Special Education Teachers 
have Special training in 
music, P_.E. or dance for 
handicapped 

Regular staff's acceptance 

Peer acceptance 



may 
art, 
the 



Community ^an^ground Factors 



Parental pride in the special 
education students participatidn 
in the performing arts 

Public support for arts for the 
hdndicnpped public accessibi 1 it;' 
in audi toriijms, museums 

Professional organisations in 
support of Visual and Performing 
Arts for the Handicapped 
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GIFTED AND TALENTED EDyCftTION (GATE) 

in the 1984-85 fiscal year, 431 California school districts received addi- 
tional state funding to meet the educational needs of gifted and talented pupils 
in kindergarten and grades one through twelve. These districts Include, in their 
programs for the gifted and talented, both underachievers and achievers, the 
disadvantaged and the advantac7 and pupils representing a variecv of cultural 
and linguistic backgrbundb. Pupils are screened and identifiedr on an equal 
opportunity basis, as being gifted or talehtisd in ohs or more of six categories, 
intellectual, creative, academic, leadership, high achievement, and visual and 
performing arts. Once identified, pupils are considered for placement in a range 
of program options. ^See chart). 

School districts eligible for supplemental state funding for GATE program?:* 
arie those districts that conducted state-appro\7ed mentally gifted minor programs 
in 1978-79 (Education Code Section 52204) oi* were selected by the State Board of 
Education as replacement districts (Education Code Section 52211). GATE educators 
in these districts are encouraged to innovate in program design, cost levels, and 
identif icatibh procedures. (Sex/eral formulas are used to equalize funding among 
school districts). Program expansion in areas of leadership and in the visual and 
performing arts challenges local program coordinators to formulate valid and 
reliable means of identifying both demonstrated and potential talent. It is hoped 
that the evaluation data and recdmmehdations that result will have a positive effect 
on the status of the statewide GATE program after 1986. (The sunset clause affecting 
the program is contained in Education Code Section 52214). 

Rat ion a le 

Gifted and talented education is consistent with basic principles of American 
education, which seeks full develcpmeht of each individual's capabilities. The 
future of our country depends oh the \7alues, patterns of behavior, analytical and 
problem-solving skills, creativity, and leadership fostered in highly able children 
and youths. Needs-based and ability-based education of the gifted and talented 
nourishes an important source of solutions to horrendous economic, social, political, 
arid military problems. In addition, it upholds such basic principles as equal 
opportunity, self-realization, and freedom. 

Er|c 




GATE 



Two goals of gifted and talented education are: 

• To enable gifted and talented children to become what they can and 
should biecdmie 

• To enable the State of California and the United States to become 
what they can and should become 

Related to these generic intents are the goals and tasks of: 

1 . Documentihg the heed for arid sigriif icant results from uniquely 
appropriate learning experiences 

2. Using a number of valid ways by which to identify the gifted and 



abilities 

5. Improving the ability of teachers to cultivate in students the higher 
intellectual, creative, and academic skills as well as leadership, 
high achievement, and accomplishment in the visual and performing arts 

6. Pro\7iding needs-based and appropriately differentiated learning 
opportunities and curricula for children with very high potential 
or demonstrated abilities. 

7. Experimenting with new ways of offering programs and with various 
cost levels 

8. Involving parents in planning and evaluatirig programs 



talented 



3. 



Increasing the involvement of uriderseirved groups 

Helping underachievers achieve at a level commensurate with their 



4. 
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^^rECif^L eONSlDERT^TIONS FOR U'l'I La 2 1 i JG 

spf:cial_program resources to provide STUbE::TS 

ACCESS TO AMD SUPPORT IN THE BASE PROGRAM: 
Quaiity Criteria for Readiilq 



^ i^^^^i^-^^"^- flre_le«rning t.j reaa With uhdcratarxii nn , think 
i^nnffVof -."^^^^ ^^"^^ resd, ena enjo:' ond respond sctivrly 
to important literary *.orka. Hithih the Tr^ework or readinq 
for mc ning^ tho focua for readir^ progresses in staqeB TroQ 
?kill_ ,cqyi8_itlon to fluehcy, nrid Finally to reeding to learn. 
?^l??rr? the early griHcs, steadily jncrea3e 

their riupncy through the middle grades, and_use their readinq 
ID thie^ upper gr^ee-M a primary vehicle Tor learning. Studenti 
K • i levels respond with.ideas end opinions »^ich qb 

beyond^whet 10 CKplicit in the text as well as Corrprehendihg 
Uterol mijaning . Fur ther,_ they jnve st igat e , evaluate, sr^ 
integrate )nFormation_qnd. idea?, with increasing complexity and 
apply their reading experiencCE to new cohtexta. Studenti use 
rcBdlng to gainjcnowledge in Ijterature, mathematics, rcience 
social science^ and f'ne arte. 

fl^ major part of the reading progrin. Stu- 
dent c_ regular ly read and are read important literat.;re. both 
From _r_equi red and recommended llsta. They diacusa what the 
literature meana In both personal and cultural contextfi. 
frequent dlacusaion and writing pddress the. moral end social 
Jr.^?*nH ^K"^^^'''*l ^". ^^^-^'^^'^^^"^^^ Leacher^ use literoture 
i^ue. Pr^V "'^^"^ll e«per.ience9 and.to . .plore cdmmun 
JJith atlid t^ authors are Drought into the achodl to Work 



^-y-^'^^= ^.^ern to enter and explore the wide world oF human 
experience access ib Ic throuch r.eading ; they regulcfly acquire 
new inFormation and perspective.through re^dinr a viriety oF 
r^lr'^K^^i '"^^'^^-''5- ^i^^^a^:)'- ^orks, textbdGki,_hewspapcro, 
trade books, an i encyc loped_i_a_3._ _ They read about Familiar and 
interesting topica and lelete new inFormatibh to *hat Ihcv 
alreedy know abo u t __ _the_ t op ic . Students interact » th the 
teacher end one another about what-they are r28di. throurfi 
discussion andwriting. The use oF Workbooks ie . ^pt to a 
r.nimijn, studenie have easy access to a variety oF booka and 
periodicals in^the classtobn and hive regularly scheduled 
rpVn ?K ^self.selected reading during class time. The 

resources. that Bupplenont the regular reading program, Incloding 
the library, enhance and exte-/ claioroom instruction. 

, teachers, the princj;.oi, and o_t_h_e_r adults at the achobl 

express enthuB asm Tor .eading, _T_e_Bchers and studchte view 
reading, as well as wrifing^ as purpose Ful human communication 
'1^^''^, i'' f-^^^P^^^^'^^^^^^ and attainable. 

Ail students, including tht less abJe e. u those Who have limited 
proFiciency in the Cnglish_:8nguage, sre enthusiastic about the 
reading program.. _Teaching_strategie3 end materiala are adjuatcd 
to accommodate epecial needs and encourage participation For all 



Using GATE Program Resources trr- Support 
Student Success in Reading 



GATE Program Resources include publications which the State MG: GATE SDE Units 
produced with federal grant money. These include: 

1. Principles, Objectives^ and Curricula for Programs in the Education-of Gifted and 
Talented Pupil -5--r<ir^derqar ten Throaqh Grade Twelve (1979)*' 

2. Literature zuxd- Story If ritiwi-^- A Guide for Teaching Giftf^d and Talented Children in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools (1981)* 

3- Teaching Gifted Children Literature in Grades 1-3 , Gensley, Juliana Townsend (1972)** 

Teaching Gifted Children Literature in Grades 4-6 , Clifford, Thomas (1978)* 
5» Teaching Gifted Children £i-t-era-tiire-J.Ji-Gradgs -7--^ (1978)* 

6. Literatare:- eurrix:u3luro-Guide-^ or Teac hing Gifted Children Literature in Grades 9-12 ^ 
Osen, Deborah K. (1970)* 

7. T^^ching Gifted Students Literature and Language in Grades 9-12 , Nicholson, et ai. 
(1978) * 

Other resources include 10,000 California GATE teachers trained to teach critical 
thinking, creative problem solving, and other advanced cognitive and creative skills within 
subject areas and to apply these in written and other forms of communication. 

In-service education opportunities through required staff development in school 
districts; additional growth opportunities through regional , statewide, and national associ- 
ation activities and conferences; arid access to and involvement with university, college, ^| 
r\nc\ rnmTttjinil-V rnllfinP nprsonnpl hPin to gpt anH--rn^-rrf^Hr>->i4^ intel^lectaal . W 

academic^ leaderjship, creative, high achievement, and visual and performing arts development. 



O '^?".t^y available, State Department of Education Bureaa of Publications 
EK^iilable through ERIC 397 
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GATE 



• Additional resources inrliitie publ ir.itions, cbnrbrehcoi^ , a-id W()rk5hQp3 of thn f.irtrtj rinrj . _ 

ilalehtPd National/State Leadrrship Tr^inifiq instituhft in Los Angnlrr, and inrrpnun.) numhor 

publishprs wild are producing and matketinq popil ond teacher mnt.eri?jl.s_h.-.5od upon tnxonumios of 

intellectg.ij. df^flnpninnf. surh the Tnx^m0mv^Qr--E^c^U-anal Objectives by Benjamin Bloom and 
otheris and the Structure of intellect Model, 



of 



\.:^y 



to Cq' 



r : 



- Evidence of CKtradrdinary ability 

- Facility in encoding and decoding 
Symbols - 

- Interest in language, in Words, in 
ideas, in books 

- Sharing reading done outside of 
school 

- Reading two or more grade levels 
beyond grade placement 

- '^arge vocabularies _ 

- Capable of ac'vanced levels of G.^de^- 
atanding (c. j., reading between and 
beyond the 'ines) 

• Strong anal/tical, evaluation, 

interpretation^ translation, extrapo- 
iotxon, and applicative ability 



i nr. L t X Of. 



- Read arid discuss himibers, award books, 
e.g.. Wrinkle in T ime 

- Great-Books Program 

- School book clubs 

- Guidance through literature 

- Vicarious experiences of problem 
situations 

- Correspdhdpnce courses through tiniversity 
pf_Cal ifgrnia 

- Comparative literature, e.g., Shakespeare^ 
Thomas Wolfe; B. Browning; Michener, 
Leon Ures 

- Techhical/scientific/techno logical reading 

- Use of rending to encourage fantnsy, 
divergent thinking^ _ond creative thinking 

- Increasing reading speed and comprehension 



- Preschool reading of signs, 
ennouncaments^ and books 

- Access to advanced readers, novels, 
newspapers 

- Reading in the home and at church 
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- School and community libraries 

- Book review sections of AAVW, etc. 

- Local authors — reading their own materials 

- Book clubs — council 
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SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR UTILIZING 

SPECIAL PROGRAM RESOURCES TO PROVIDE STUDENTS 
ACCESS TO AND SUPPORT IN THE BASE PROGR^Vl: 



(Quality Criteria for Written Language 



l_tj_ng_ _i_8_ y.alued bb an errectiv^e tool for conmuiiicati on 

•nd_if_ reinrorced ot. all grade levels. The standards and 
^Kpecttt_io:i3 for written Xarigusge are clearly derined «n.j 
inplewented at oil grade levels. Students at ell akill Icvela^ 
including those with limited -Engl proficiency, are involved 
djily In writthg activities Which focus on effect ivecommunica- 
tlon. Students' writing fluency is deveroped_through practice 
In liritirxj for a variety of purposeB_and_audiences on a range of 
temples in a variaty of forms. Students Jearn and practice all 
■^■g>»_'»r stepi of writing: . prewriting, writing, 
raaponding, revising editing, developing akills with the 
conventions of writing^ evaluating, stti poat-writing. Students 



u"^cr?^8nd end cpply the_cpnycn. ions of writing, including 
gra'^"^3r, usflgCt.capitBlizRtion, punctuation, spelling^ para- 
9!: ep^ing^ fOd, format, _to the essignments they complete. Students 
receive ongoing feedback sbout their writing, end their own worfc 
ie used_ to rein_force the corjventions. The writing activities in 
which the students are engaged help them organize and clarify 
iheir thinking and generate arid express thoughts logically end 
clearly. Stud^rits use writing in a meaningful way with evident 
purpose iri all areas of the curriculum. Techniques and ap- 
proaches for teaching writing ere varied to match sJLudeot 
Writing skills are rein' o reed, applied, and extended by 
iriclueion in other curriculum areas. 



Using GATE Program Resources to Support 
Student Success in Written Language 



GATE Prograim Resources include publications which the state MGM (later GATE) Program 
Unit produced by the California State Department of Education with federal grant money. 
These include; 

1. Principles, Objectivesr and Curricula for Programs in the Education of Gifted and 
Talent ed -PUp^i Is -Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve (i§79)* 

2- ^^er^^ re -and-^Stor-y Wr i t i ng - A guide for Teaching Gifted and Talented Children in 
Elementary and Middle Schools (1981)* 

3. et-er 

Other resources include ID^ODO California GATE teachers trained to teach critical 
thinking, creative problem solving, and other advanced cognitive and creative skills within 
subject areas and to apply these in written and other forms of communication. 

In-service education opportunities through required staff de\7elopment in school 
districts; additional growth opportunities through regional , statewide, and national associ- 
ation activities and conferences; and access to and involvement with university, college, 
and community college personnel help to set ^nd maintain high standards of intellectual, 
academic, leadership, creative, high achievement, and visual and performing arts de\7elopment 

Additional resources include publications, conferences, and workshops of the Gifte-^ and 

Talented National/State Leadership Training Institute in Los Angeles and the increasing 
number of publishers who are producing and marketing pupil and teacher materials based upon 
taxonomies of intellectual development such as the Taxonomy o^-Eouca-t-ional Objectives by 
Benjamin Bloom and others and the S^tTnctare-of Intellect Model . 

Writers' workshops and the Writers Digest also may be used as resources in strengthen- 
ing programs to impro\7e writing. 



9 



♦Currently avaiiable, State Department of Education Bureau of Publications 
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Background Factors Yb'j May Wish to Consider, 
Student Input Fact ors ^ 



~ Evidence of extraordinary ability 

- Interest in developing, expressing, 
and communicating knowledge and 
insights 

- Constructive discontent 

- Adaptive flexibility 

- Ideational fioency 

- Need to document reality 

- Need to understand oneseK 



Instructional Treatment Factors 



- Freedom to express ideas 

- Need interaction with intellectual peers^ 
mentors , and authors 

- Constryctivp criticism 

- Provision for publishing articles, poetry, 
and stories 

- Appropriate grouping 

- Pupil assignments and materials compatible 
with- and supportive of _ extraordinarily high 
intellectual and creative ability 

- Have students write and bind books; place 
in school library 

- Research reports 



Educational Background Factors 



Comma n i t y Bac kgronnd F^Dctorc; 



- Educational and career background of 
parents 

- Educational preparation of teachers 

- Climate for learning in the school 
arid commLriity 

- Intellectual , creative, achievement^ 
and personal-social profiles on 
individual pupils 



- Required participation of parents in 
planning , imp 1 emen ting , and evaluating 
programs for gifted and talented children 

_ Local newspapers interested in pupi 1 
articles thjt show profound insight_ into 
and ideas for resolving community problems 

- Local writers 
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SPECIAL ebNSIDERATI0NS_F0R_UTItI2I!:G _ 
SPECIAL PROGRAM RESOURCES TO PROVIDE STUDENTS 
ACCESS TO AND SUPPORT IN THE BASE PROGRAM: 



©uaiity Criteria for oral Language 



TJ^» oral lahguage curriculum ia clearly defined and la 
inplcmehted throughout each Qrade level on a regular basis. 
StudentB are learnirvg and applying liatenine and epeoking akille 
An ■ P^.fii^y^J^J^P"*'- communis various 

P*'_'^P???'_*"'^_ ?>J^ i_'^'!'ce« and in a yB_rie_ty of _Bpeaking_8tyle8. 
StuJcnts are applying^ri tical _ liBtenint,_6killa; are effect ively 
Co>L"^unJca_U_na_repling9,_expezien and ideas with 

fluency and clarity J and arc increasing their reasoning abilttyi 
All^tydenta. are involved in acttvltles designed to increase 
their ^conridtnce in pob lie ape eking. The orial language activ- 
Itlea at all grsde levela build upon the atudtrits' own acadetaic, 
personal, and eoctKl experiences. 

Teachers and other adults jnodel correct and effective 
listening end speaking skills. Teachers support and reinforce 



8tudef)ts' lisLening find.speaking sklile by prrr.ioting cohver- 
a_Btipnx discygsipn, presentations, end critical listening, 
Aseessment _of the students' speaking 5nd iietenihg skills is 
ongoing and ia used as 8 basis for plehhing of instruction. 

Students With special language needs, including limited- 
English -prof icient atOdehts, Bpeakers of nonstandard Cngljshi 
arid exceptionally shy etudents learn English t_h rough oral 
activities deaigned to eddress _ their speci f ic.needs^ 
continue to increase their pralsM^ as .they, epply the« 
learning of suMect area.conten^ . The dielects.er 
Pri*"ary...l8nguBges_pf speakers _of_ nonstandard Engltsh and other 
Venguages a_r_e Arcated with Teapect by the staff tienfeeri «id 
other atudenta sa they learn to master standard Fngllah, 



Using GATE Program Resources to Support 
Student Success in Oral Language 



GATE Program Resources include publications which the State Mentally Gifted Minor (MGM) 
and later Gifted and Tai-ented Education (GATE) Unit produced with federal grant funds. 
These include: 



1 



Principles, Objectives, and Curricula for Programs in the Education of Gifted_and 
Talented Pupils --Kir>dergarten Through Grade Twelve (1979)* 

2, Other 

Other resources include 10,000 California GATE teachers trained to teach critical 
thinking, creative problem solving, and other advanced cognitive and creative skills within 
subject areas and to apply these in written and other forms of communication. 

In-service education opportunities through required staff development in school 
districts; additional growth opportunities through regional, statewide, and national associ- 
ation activities and conferences; and access to and involvement with university, college, 
and ccmmunity college personnel help to set and maintain high standards of intellectual, 
academic, leadership, creative, high achievement, and \7isual and performing arts de\7elopmeht. 



Additional resources include publication^^ conferences, and workshops of the Gifted and 
Talented National/State Leadership Training Institute in Los Angeles and the increasing 
number of publishers ^ -re producing and marketing pupil and teacher maiterials based upon 
taxonomies of inteiiec development such as the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives by 

Benjamin Bloom and oth nd the Structure of Intellect Model. 



* Currently available. State Department of Education Bureau of Publications 
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Background Factors You May Wish to Consider; 
Studen-t - inpjt Factors 



- Evidence of e>ctraordinary ability 

- Interest in and expressing ideas in 
various ways 

- Potential to help others 

- Potential for leadership 

- Ability toTormuVate and.relate ideas 
and knowledge of high conceptoal 
level 

-'Speed in formulating and communicat- 
ing abstractions 



Instructional Treatmont Factors 



- Preparation for oral expression 

- Opportunities for oral expression 

- Reward For outstanding performance 

- in school 

- At service clubs 

- in cofnpntition (debate, extemporanecus 
'"peaking, speeches of various types) 

- Model speakers 

- Toastmaster and Toastmistress Programs and 
Format 

- Regular practice in extempdranedus speak- 
ing — "thinking on cne*s feet" 

- Self-disclosure as a way to understanding 
onesel f 



Educational Background Factors 



Communi ly Background l- actors 



- Many experiences 

- at home 

- at schddl 

- teaming opportuiities commensjjr ate 
with extraordinary cdgnitive ability 

- Many spoaking oppprtynitios through 
primary, intermediate, tipper grades, 
and high schdOl 

- Reading Vital -Speeches 
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- Experience with_child and youth organiza- 
tions (Scoots, church, other) 

- Museums^ libraries, summer camps, 
exploration centers, zoos 

- Community speakers 

- Government/political 

- Church 

- Edocattonal 

- Travels 

- Issues 
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SPECIAL CONSIDER'^TIOr^S FOR UTILTZING 
SPECIAL PROGR.\M RESOURCES TO PROVIDE STUDE!jTS 
ACCESS TO AND SUPPORT IN THE BASE PROGR-,M: 



Quality Criteria for Mathematics' 



The mathematics curricjiun engages stLKiente' imagination 

• nd common sense i n we i ?. -de Ti ned content _t*''^_ includes all 
Btrends at oil grade Ifvcle. rundarrnntal skill^ nnd concepts 

• i09uinhed r rpm those greattr breadth and 
depth. All boy 8_ end Jli_r_lE mast e r t hps? f'.undafncnt a * s , i nc 1 ud i ng 
t he single -djjg i t _ number. [Bc.t a s-'d ,_ wi_th_apprprri8te yse_gr 
C8lauiator8» becQT^e comrort?ble_with_ni_^ prgfjcient in practical 
numerical calculat ions.. Lrscons ^ryj B^signmenta lire strucLtured 
to. emphasize atodent uiiderstonding and ability to use 
jifi t hefnri t i Cs • Students learn to oppreciate the beauty oT 
nathemot leal atruc^^^urea and processes. 

Students are invdlved ih fbrinuLatioh of problems and in 
choosing apprbachce end strhtegies for Mlvihg the problrms. 
They are encouraged to be inventive, to guess, an<J esti'^a'-e. 
Their natiirol Toscination with how puzzling problems btr Rolved 



is encouraged aixJ.uc jd _to. rrot i vate_ dircusljo^s ■?/ _~Bcrliegics and 
tactics. They ar ? f r* q ^ntly asked to explain .what_thcy arc 
dbihg (Bhd why arid to judc;*? the ressonnb Jeness of the answers 
they qrnefate. K'rw Concepts are studied first in term of 
iBtud'*'»ts- concrete e-- «?f icnce? . tessons ittcorporate and build 
upon b! Ills arid roriccp* ■ previciusly Icarrmd. 

The inst rue t i ona . isetting is viiriod and provides etudents 
with ti»c opporL unity for i« 'dividual *'brt, heterdfjcnccus small- 
group nctivity, and wt\olf class part icipnt icn. Student grouping 
IS based on regular BSP^cnricnt of sti»dcnt need. Supplementary 
services are coordinated with the rc-ulnr mathemot ics jjrogram to 
focys on fundnnnent gIb as they ore prepented in the regular pro- 
grnm and do not rely in rrpeating low level ski liti from en r 
gradeo. Mathematics is interdisc Ipli nary; students. yae_thei 
mathr.nntical skills in other subject Rreas in e variety of 
6it(iritinn9. 



Using GATE Program Resources to Support 
Student Success in Mathematics 



GATE Program Resources include: 

1. Principles, Objectives, and Curricula for Programs in th^ Education of Gifted a^ d 
^•al^t^d- Pupils — Kj nderdarten through Grade Twelve (1Q79)* 

2- Teaching Gifted Children Mathematics- (1973)* 

3. jr e?tch i n g-Gif:te d Childr e-n-J4athema t ics in Grj&des 4-6 (1974)** 

Other resources include 10^000 California GATE teachers trained to teach critical 
thinking^ creative problem solving, and other advanced cognitive and creative skills 
within subject areas and to apply these in written and other forms of communication. 

In-service educ^^iori opportunities through required staff development in school 
districts; additional growth opportunities through regional, statewide, and national 
association activities and conferences; and access to and involvement with university, 
college, and community college personnel help to set and maintain high st2andards of 
intellectual, academic, leadership, creati\7e, high achievement, and visual and performing 
arts development. 

Additional resources include publications, conferences, and workshops of the Gifted 
and Talented National/State Leadership Training institute in Los Angeles and the increas- 
ing number of publishers who are producing and marketing pupil and teacher materials 
h-:.ed upon taxonomies of intellectual development such as the Taxonomy of Education al 
^pjectives by Benjamin Bloom and others and the Structure of Intel jpct Mode l. 



*Currently available. State Department of Education Bureau of Publications 
**Avaiiabie through ERIC 
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Background Factors You f'.ay \Hsh to C 

Student Input Factor n 

- Demonstrated interest and extraor- 
dinary ability in mathematics 



- SQI profite 

- Ability to use symbols, to mnke 
Ohstrar tibns, to cohr^ptu.ni/r 

- Ability to extrapolate, to translatCj 
and to interpret 



- Ability to analyze^ synthesize, and 
evaluate 

-•l:^ast reading about gr';at mathem^-riti- 
cians — e.g.; Finstein 

- knowledge of statistics, glgebray 
geometry, trigonometry, and caJculuD 



I n .i t r i ? c t i b n a 1 Treatment F ai_Lar_i 



- Mathematics as a way of thinking— an avenun 
fQr.comprehGndiMg and describing relation- 
ships and, for solving problems 

- Use of Guidelines, from Lola May and other 
nationally prominent mathematicis educators 

■ '^'^'' 7^^ ^^^L'^lJ^L'^Tiruliin Stnnrjnrdn 

- C;iri-'M"^>cx)iii()(;l.nfiry bnr'.fd jr;u-nifig 

■ *^-stinq of al ternatives -and 
use of computers to'simuiate and test 
conditions ano to construct and review 
al tcrnati ves 

- Use of missile, space, and nuclear age to 
^'*^P^'^^_^^^^^'^^^9 ^^^^^ diccoverirc 

" Computerossistcd insturticn 

- Exploring aesthetics and mathematics; 
philosophical cgnsideratigna; and use of 
advanced mothematics in other subjects, in 
research, ar^d in speculating '^n the 
possible 



vyj JC at ion a I D ackqrounrJ Fjcto rs 



- Background in acquiring knowledge and 
skills 

- Teachers who are vitaliy interested 
^'^ ^s^b^ipaticR and who spark interest 
in students 

- Advanced plar:ement in mathematics 



- Opporttnity to explore relationships 

- ^Mathematics games and problem solving 
with and without the use of a 
computer 



Community Back^j round F actors 

- Opportunity to apply mathematical skills 

- Careers using mathemstics 

- Mathematic comp.:»tencies needed to carry out 
communi ty and governmenta i functions 
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DRAFT 



SPECIAL CONSIDERATrOt;S FOR UTILIZING 
SPECIAL PROGRAM RESOURCES TO PROVIDE STUDErcTS 
ACCESS TO ;-;n SUPPORT IN THE BASE P?.OGPS^:-\: 



Duality Criteria for Science 



S t o d_e_n t_?i_ die c o v e_r_ a_n_d_ _i_ejir a b_qi j t _U\e natural r 1 d b y 

u •J n_g_ _ t h e _ t Ji_o d g o f pi: _i e nc e _ a s _ ^ x t_c n b i p n 8_ o f t he i r o w n 

cur ioai ty_ftnd J^ndec. Students, ecgyire. bip JogLcnl_ end physical 

■cieoce. knowledge - / r_oni _e_b_BJ_a^nccd_ ience cur ricylum which 
of f c t? _ thc_ r undpmrnt_iil_ cDixepta^ terms , .processesx. end BUillBi 
6ui Idi ng . on the i r_ understanding, of scicnce_cpncepl3, .student e 
lc©rn. about the IrqLc of _ the. Fcienti fie Tctbpd^.the tecbnigues 
of the science laboratory, end the aPpliCotions.of.science to 
k.he . wor?d aroond us. Stodenta aiao develop the science procces 
tkillfi which are the "critical think ing skills" of. ccicncet 
obsirrvlhg, comporlhg» organizing, inferring, relating, and 
tpplythg. 

Inst rucCibhfrl meChbda- and the sequentlel Introduction of 
hew experiehces in the primary grades ley the fbuhdotion for 
wore conceptual content in the intermediate grades. Instruc- 
tional methods cfnphasize using scientific techniques as learhir.xj 



tPchhiques; IfESbhS reg u 1 6f 1 > rcqu j re Students to D.b.derv6 
and iht e i-pret pHencireha in natural and labbratbry settings^ 
Concepts and thecries frbrr readings p'^e sppl ied to bh. served 
phenolrcna. B8?iic science texts are suppletiirnted by d v iriety 
of rater isls which ir^rlude laboratory specimens, ttcitritific 
equiprent, end an arrry of simulations that employ technology. 
CoTirrunity resources «^'ich as local acientiets end engineers, 
parks ond nature trsilu, end science and natural rr.useuras expand 
t^ acience progrorr. 

. - 8 D a_ L c _ B_k_i 1 i s _ a re_ _ a pp 1 i c_d _and_ e K_t_e_ndc d _t hroughpu t the 
ficicnre prcgram. Stu(lf»nt5_ learn how to rend sc ienti_fic .writing * 
hOK to create and develop graphs snd charts., how ti3 cjolve 
cPmplcK problems -involving different kinv-fs.of dflta,^ how to spply 
mattierratics skills, in analyzing d.ita, hoW tb record bbservattonf 
in ah b r gani z ed f ashi bh , hbW to write InbbrStbf y . arid reeesrdi 
repbrta, and how to explain scientific material orally. 



Using GATE Program Resources to Support 
Student Success in Science 



GATE Program Riesources include publications which the State MGM and GATE Units 
have produced. These include: 



1. Principles, Objectives, and Curricula for Programs in the Education of elated an d 
-Talented PupxXs — Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve (1979)* ^ 



1 



2. Science: Curriculum Guide for Teaching Gifted Children Science in Grades 1-3 (19703 

3. Science: A Unit on Microbiology: Curricalam Gaide jor Teaching Gifted Chi4dren 
Sci^enc e— in Grades-^-d (19T0)** 

4. Teaching Gifted Children Science in Grades 1-6 (1973)** 

Other resources include 10,000 California GATE teachers trained to teach critical 
thinking , cr'3ative problem solving , and other advanced cognitive and creatix/e skills 
within subject areas and to apply these in written and other forms of communication. 

In-service education opportunities through required staff development in school 
districts; additional growth opportunities through regional, statewider and national 
association activities and conferences ; and access to and involvement with iiniversity, 
college, arid cdmmuriity college personnel help tc set and maintain high standards of 
intellectual^ academic, leadership, creative, high achievement, and visual and perform- 
ing arts development. 

/'dditional resources include publicatibris , cbrifererices, arid workshops of the Gifted 
and Talerited National/State Leadership Training Institute in Los Angeles and the in- 
creasing number of publishers who are producing and larketing pupil -nd teacher materials 
taxonomies of tnteiiectuai development such as the Taxonomy of Educational 

Qbiec±J:jg^S- by Benjamin Bloom and others and the StruGture of Intellect Model.. 

♦Currently available. State Department of Education Bureau of Publications 
**Available through ERIC 
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Dackardund P\'3ctors You May Wish to Consider 
J-QDQt Factors 



- Profiles of extraordinary abilitiei.^i 
interests 

- Robbies vyhich have a scientific 
base 

- Ability to explore, to investigate, 
to reason, and to record observations 

- Problem-solving ability 

- knowledge about great scientists 
(5.g., Da Vinci and Tesla) and 

-their discoveries and inventions 



:to rs 



- Encourage awareness of snd curiosity about 
scientifip phenomena 

- Develop skills in interpretation; in 
applying knowledc in analysis, synthesis, 
an(l evfiiuation 

- Use of creative problem-solving approaches 
to determine what are fundamental (core) as 
opposed to apparent solutions 

- Exploratory experiences in each of the 
major areas of science 

- Reading and spccalating aboat hypotheses 
and theories 

- Gaining an understanding of technoiogy, 
robotics , mi ssil es , etc. 



Edacational BackgroancJ Factors 



rcmmunitv Bockqround Factors 



~ Magszines and scientific journals 

- Biographies and autobiographies reari 

- Lxperience in linear sequential 
thought (in convergent thinking) 

- Experience in generating alternative 
solutions to scientific problems 
(brainstorming) 
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Careers which require scientific knowledge 
and skills 

Meetings of scientists 

Mentors from engineering societies, med..c"al 
societies, etc. 

Scientific matters considered by city 
cbunci ls--c .g . , health, mosquito abatement, 
V)d inspection of construction 
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SPECIAL CONSIDER.\TIONS FOR UTILiniN'Cl 

Special PROGRAti ri-soi-rces to provide STuor:::T5 

ACCESS TO AND SypPGRT 111 THE BASE PROGRAM": 



Quality Criteria for lUstocy-Social Science 



1 



StuUehta are ^rigsged in and excited ebdOt this study of 
hiiitbry arid abcial aciehce. Which are a regular part of the 
ihot ri'ct Ibhal prbgrafn at oil grade levels. The elemcntsr/ 
curriculuni preporcs studchtc for hioher grbde level study of the 
growt h of civ i j i zot i on and the doyclopmcnt. of const! tut icnnl 
democracy. Students develop an underptanding and apprcciatjon 
^^.^^•♦"'pcrat ic ideai a , J ncjuding ccuperat ion^ .peacefui ch«inge, 
civic re pponaib i li ty , hpnepty^^ reapect .for.othersi equal it ^.of 
op&ortjjnjty unjverool. cdycotion, end respect for lawt Studcnta 
part icipate. in deroo^cr ati c processes within the echooi setting 
and ara encoLtoged to apply those prir>cip)ea In the com,Dunity. 



I .troctlonal activities in the lower grodea draw from the 
Itvea ind eyehta of hiatbfy thiat ihtoreat the young child arid 
Introduce tha tbpica csf eocial science aa they bpply to the 
• xperlencea of family {pember» atudentv friend, teammater 
C^aunerf and citizen* 



Act i vi tibia in hiQher ;rade?t r!rov frorr lives bf individuali 
arid i^pecific events vitiich ribvc chaped the history bF Cnlifbrnla 
and the United States. Attention ia given to the growth of the 
indigenous civil izati or' end the arriyoi of toropcans, Afrlcaaa, 
and Aaiane and the tr nspisnt of their culturos to the Weateiri 
Hci\i bphere • Studcntf diacuss and apply the topica of aociii 
Bci ence : tj-ju^i t i g n , .<h lyce_i__power,_ch3nge^_conf llct , aocial 
control^ cooperation^ interdependence, and causality* 

Instruction e^nphssiiea. group diBcussion and team. project!. 
Students are guided to think and write critically uatdg 
evidence, reasbriirig, arid jur!gr>crit as they arialyze hiatoricialt 
political, crid Boc iopcbribmic situatinris. Contrbvcra ial lesuea 
are addreaeed appropriately for the ar<? level end maturity of 
the students. 



1_ 



Using GATE Program Resources to Support 
Stuc3ent Success in History -Social Science 



GATE Program Resources include: ^6 
!• Principles, Objectives, and Curricula for Programs in the £dac^xon-of -X^-^d- and 
Talented Pupils — Kinde rgarten Through Grade Twelve (1979)* 

2. Social Sciences: Curriculum Guide for Teaching Gifted Children Social Sciences 
in Grades 1-3 , Hauck^ Barbara (1977)* 

3. Social Sciences: -Curr xculnro-Guida-fo^-T^^h^ Children Social Sciences 
-i n -Gra des ^S- , Bruch, Catherine B. (1977;* 

^* Teaching Gifted Children Social Sciences in Grac3es 4-6 , Bruch, Catherine B. (1971) *f 

5. Sociai Sci3nce5: Carr i c xilu m -aulde -fo^-T eaching — Gi^tea Students Social Sciences 
^Ln-GtBdJas^J^B- , Levine, Martin (1973)** 

6. Teaching Gifted Students Social Sciences in Grac3 es 7-9, Miles, Robert S. (1977)* 



7. Social Sciences: €trrxinalQiii__Gaide -for Teachin^j Gifte d-^tude^it^ Social Scie nces 
in-Grad^S-l-Q'-12 , Popham, Donald (1971)** 

8. Teaching Gifted Students Social Sciences in Grades 10-12 , Popham, Donald (1971)** 

Other resources include 10,600 California GATE teachers trained to teach critical 

thinking, creative problem solving, and other advanced cognitive and creative skills 
within subject areas arid to apply these in written and otlier forins of comraunication. 



*Currently available, State Department of Education Bureau of Publications 
^**Available through ERIC 
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In-service educatidh bppdrtuilities through required staff develbpttif?ht in school districts; 
additib.iai grc^h opportini tics . thrpygh regional statewide, and national asspci ation activities 
and conferences; and 9ccf»ss to. and involvprnpnt \ntf:_oniversity, coilcg'?, and community coileqp. 
personnel help to snt and fT'^^'j^^^^.'l'^y^ standards of intellectual , academic, leadership, crc^hivp, 
high achievemer.t , and visual and performing srts development. 

_ _ Additional resources include publications, conferences^ and workshops of the Gifted and 
Talented Natibhai/State Leadership Training institute in Los Angeles and the Increasing number of 
publishers Wiiq are producing. and marketing pupi I and teacher materials based upon taxonomies of 
Intel lectoai development such as the Taxonomy of Edacation3t Objectives by Benjamin Bloom and 
oth'»rs and the bL/"cture of Inte-lr^ie^- KG^e4, 



- Evidence of extraordinary ability 

- Student's past 

- Social experience 

- Family/coaimcriity experience 

- Values exploration, clarification, 
and adherence 

- Genealogical information about 
one's family 

J 



- Read historians, philosophers, and Writers: » 
^'srqdotufe^ JPlatg^ .Plutarch^ V/ill Durante j 
Charles Beard^ and others . j 

j - Access tb historians wfib disagree about the j 

1 illpprtance _ of persons and eve^^ts . I 

^- AcrcesS'-ttJ economic history, sociological ; 

.^'^^^.rPf^'^ta^ions of history j 

- Seeing changes and forces that cause | 
changes in human beings and their i 
institutions I 

- Gathering oral histories. f 

- Writing a chapter of a history book to f 
bring it up to date 

- Writing editorials on social issues 

- Engaging in_ social service activities 

- Concept of expanding communities 



Studies of human beings 

- Eivics rroarses 

- History courses 

- Social-psychology material 

- Autobiographies and biographies of 
famous persons 

- Past reading ar,d reacting to 
txiitorials on social issues 



EKLC 



j- Boy Scouts/Girl Scouts/church and other 
I commuhity organizations 

l| - Social issur?s---past and preseht--and 
] ways for dealing with them 

j- Local goyernmenti observance of Memorial 

I Day, Foarth of July, birthdays of famous 

II persons 
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SPECIAL eOhJSiDEPATIONS FOR UTILIZING 
SPECIAL_PROGF^\M RESOUHCES TO PROVIDE STUDENTS 
ACCESS TO AND SUPPORT IN THE BASE PROGRAM: 



Qaaiity Criteria for Perfcrming Arts 



_ Beginning i_n kindergarten an<J_ continuing_ through grade 6, 
students engage in art exDerienceB >^ich t^acH then how: to enjoy 
■ nd viiuei major Works of art and- how to express themselves 
CnrougK. their own irt-activitiss, vlich include both the visual 
ard performing arts.- These experiences prbgieES frbm perceptibri 
and creative evpressibh toward cditiplex shH high level conceptual 
deve Ibpfnerit as student a ere ebie to relate the arte to perBondl 
ex^rience. The art experiences which range frwn Trsquent ohorj. 
Pr 9J ^ ? ^ ? . ^ P_ ■ c M V A ^ i e 3 3 u s t a i n e d o V e r a 1 0 ng pe r 1 0 d 0 f 1 1 me 
^n"^^^. ^^'J^?"^? . ^cyc^op creat iye capacitjes^ auc^itory and 
iD^-l^rpret i ve ski 1 Is, a nd awareness of" _nioyenen^t and Bound. 
IcBchers structure time_rpr3tud^ to apply creativity jnd 
originality inset i v it J e s _ that _ dey e 1 op _vi sua 1 _ im_og e s _c ommiri j. - 
cata ideas, and express individual thoughts and feelings. 

_ :: : Perfonning arts activities include dremiy dence,^ end music. 
Activities in. drama focua on element!), ectibhs, and character- 
Izationo. : They provide a vehicle for student expressibh, 
Studerite develop imprbvi set ibhs arid playa; view theatrical 
ovents; express characterizstibh of simple aituations; and 
convey emotional qualities through speech and formal acting 
^^^t" ^^M^^^^s deyr lop tl«:ir intui t ion Bbout_i:ipye^ 

an expression through <^_apcc«^ Hj3ic experiences cpntlnyoua 
throughout the grBdea end _enabia__the students to devel_op_Bn 
•Pprcciatlon of a _wi_de variety of music. Student a are 
knowledgeable about mpnic. 



. Students.atudy , understaivi, arid iepprecidte the fine art* 
tra^itibris of their bWn bther cultures. They learn to eval- 
uate the aes^thetic, moral, cultural, alid hiatbrical content of 
art flrid tb relate these element b to the r'brk of various artists. 
Students demons t rate knowledge of historical and culturaj dc* 
velbpmeht through different forms of artisUc expressipn and 
make cultural end historical connections^ including anal^'zing 
®y'!^'*°^?i ''■ytbe* '"c^Bp^^orSj.fl'^ styAe* Tine arts__a_re_9_part_of 
^^f_ "^^^^ilQ api UAera-urf^, hjatory, social science, math, 
science, and language arts curricula. 

The _P_rinc_ipal_and-6t8rf members support the: fine art a pro- 

gram_ss_an_ Integral part of the stCH^cnts* edocatioh. Guidance 
and cncourogcment frotfi staff* result in regular student particle- 
pat ion in music, drama, dance, and visuai arts prbgrems. They 
encourage 6€f?ou8 arid prbmisihg studchti tb pursue their 
dehohstreted interest in the fine qrts. Students are fcxposed to 
cxarSples of high quality art, and prbct Icing art lata arc brought 
i ntb the echob i pro or am one regul ar basis. ___Comfr.unity_rcr 
9*^® I J nclufi ipcai exh jbi 1 8 and museurpa i_ are used to 
extend lea rning bey pnd_ the _c I asaropm . _ Students' artwork is 
displayed _th_roughout the school and is used to CfSiftncc the 
overall oppearancp. of the school. 



Us? ng GATE Program Resources -to-^Support 
Student Success in Performing Arts 



GATE Program i^esources include state publications: 

1, Principles ^ Objectix/es, and Curricula for Programs in ^.he Education of Gifted and 
Talented Pupils --Kindergarten Through Grade Twelvi"^. {1979)* 

2. Arts for the Gifted and faiehted— Grades One Through Six (1981)* 

4 • T(>4icfeiTig Gifte d Chil d^^ Ar4:-ift Grade s- J" our THroLigh Six * * 

5 . Teaching Gifted Children Art iri Grades Se\7eh Through Nine * * 

6 . Teaching Gifted Children Art in Grades Ten Through Tweilve * * 



Other resources include 10,000 California GATE teachers trained to teach critical 
thinking,; creative problem solving, and other advanced cognitive and creative skills within 
areas and tb app.'^y these iri writteri arid other forms of cbmmunicatidn. 



in-service education opportunities through required staff development in school 
districts; additional growth opportunities through regional, statewi-rie, and national associ- 
ation activities arid conferences; and access to and involvement with university , college , 
arid cbmmuriity college persoririel help to set arid mairitairi high staridards of iritellectual , 
academic^ leadership^ creative^ high achievement^ and visual and performing arts developmerit. 

Additional resources include publications, conferences, and workshops of the Gifted _ 
and Talented National/State Leadership Training Institute in Los Angeles and the increasin^^ 
-mi mhpr of publish ers who — a- r e prbduciriq ari d-^narketiri^-pupil arid teacher materials based upon^^ 
taxohomies of iritellectual development such as the taxoribmy b£ Educational Objectives by 
Benjamin Bloom and ethers and the S tructi»:e of Intellect Model , 
A> 

Liable through ERIC 



gj^l^ffntiy available^ State Departmerit of Educatibri Bureau of Publications 
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Background Factors You M&y Wish to Consider: 
Student input Factors 



- Evidence of extraordinary ability in 
music, dance, and drama 

- Dexterity 

- High auditory and visual 
discrimination 

- Experience at home or in community 
groups 

- Ability to ref ad music, a score, and a 
choreographic plan 

- A sense of the dramatic 

- Skill in creating effect 



Instructional li^tnent Factors ^ 

I _ : — __ ^ — ~ [ ■_ 1 

1- Building appreciation for performing art | 
I ^9^'"^^^P*^ extraordinary performance and j 
I performers . { 

I- Individual attention by a mentor, by a | 
I first-chaif in ah brchpstrj, by a [ 
I proffTwibnal actor or dancor i 



An individual: pi an for acquisition of 
knowledge, skills, and experience with 
Highly able performing artists 



Educational Background Factors 



- Preferably a sequential and develop- 
mental prog ram throughout the grades 
and high school 

- Association with musicians, dancers, 
and actors 



i 

o 

ERIC 



Gomnium.ty Background Factors 



- Performing arts centers and/or performing 
arts programs 

- General interest in the values of music^ 
dance^ and drana 

- Scholarship support by service 
organizations 
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GOMPONEN-R OF GATE PROGRAM 

A. fDENTIRCATION CATEGORIES (E.G. 52202} 

B. PROGRAM OPTIONS 

(E. C. 52206: E.€. 52200 (a)) 

C ELEMENTS (EX. 52200 (c)) 




Gifted end taivntcd Edocotion 
Corifomio Stati Daportmant of Education 
iO/S/BI 



ERIC 
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BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

UsiNG BlLiNCUAI. PROCKAM RFSOUKCTS TO 
SUfM'ORT STUUtNT SUCCtSS IN KtAUiNG 

The goals, processes, and oatcoii^es advocated in the criteria stateiivent 
for reading apply equally to limited English proficient (bEP) as well as fluent 
Ehqjish proflcieht (FEP) or English-only students. The mode of access, delivery, 
and participation must be appropriate to the hbn-natlve speaker of English^ how- 
ever. In general, these criteria may best be accomplished through the use of 
the primary language, sheltered English, and mainstream English Instruction, or 
through a combinatidh of these modes. It is essential that, to the degree mate- 
rials, training, and staff are available, the English language^ as a vehicle of 
instruction, n * be a barrier to optimal student participation and outcomes. 

For example, otherwise normal students who happen to be limited English 
proficient cannot have hieariihgful access to literary works, respond to moral and 
social issues in personal and cultural contexts, develop literal and iriferehtlal 
comprehension skills, identify with practicing authors, engage in self-selected 
reading on topics which are personally cr culturally relevant and interesting 
to thefti^ or use reading as a tool for learning subject matter if their only 
option, especially as newcomers to the United States^ is to operate ih an English- 
only mode when reading. 

English aural/dral language development closely articulated with readings 
presented in English is critical. Ideally, however, primary language reading 
should be pursued throijgh decoding to at least basic inferential comprehension 
levels before formal English readiiig instruction begins. Criteria for the isffec- 
tive introduction to formal English reading should be established which include 
standards of English aural/oral language development and prim«jry language read- 
ing proficiency levels to be met before the effective introduction to formal 
English reading is accomplished. Initial reading in English should focus oh 
what students can already understand and say in English. Any other reading in- 
struction in English should be previewed with discussions of content and context 
to establish purpose, interest, and expectations for LEP students. Also, to the 
extent possible, readings should be accompanied by many contextual clues as well 
as teacher-student and student-student interactions in order to optimal compre- 
hension and skill development for the non-native speaker, 
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The school sliould support oral languoqc nnd literacy activities in the 
home In the students' and parents' stronger languaqe as a basis Tor eventual 
positive outcomes in English reading at school. Classroom and library col lee- 
tiohs should reflect varieties and quantities of primary tanguane reading 
materials which are proportionate to the ratio of students in tfu? school with 
a language other than English. 
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Student Input Factors 

1. Reading proficiency in English 

2. Rieading proficiency in the primary 
lahQuage 

3. Oral language proficiehcy in 
Ehg ) i sh 

k. Interests, talents, experiences 

5. Previous program treatment 

6. "Common" or "uncommon" primary 
languages 



Educational Background Factors 

1. Laciguage competencies of staff 

2. Availability of primary language 
materials fci class and library 

3. Cri teria for the formal introduc- 
tion of English reading 

Capacity for teaming or crbss'-grade 
or cross-classroom grouping 

5. Methodological biases and competen- 
cies of the staff 

6. School and district budget priorities 

7- Reading goals for language minority 
students 

8. Assessments for diagnostic and 

achievement purposes in English and 
the primary language 



Instructional Treatment Factors 

1. Synthetic (phonics) and analytic 
(language expersence) approaches 
to reading 

2. Participation in primary language 
only, English only, or two-lan- 
guage reading programs 

3. Articulation between ESt intrun- 
tion and English reading 

k. Reading for meaning vs. decoding 
only 



Cbmmuhity Background Factors 

1 . Primary language 1 i teracy resources 
in the community, e.g., library, 
community language schools^ crgani- 
zatibns^ bilfterate aduUs, etc. 

2. Educational background of the 
parents 

3. Majority and mincrity community 
preferences for language arid method 
in teach i hg readi hg 

4. Capacity for support of oral lan- 
guage deve I opment and I i teracy i n 
students * homes 
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USING BILINGUPL PROGRAM RESOURCES TO SUPPORT tEP 
STUDENT SUeeESS IN WRITING 

Since product ive lahaua§e skills are often c>. function 
of receptive skills^ writing instruction should naturally 
develop from and maintain a close relationship to aural 
comprehension and reading proficiencies. That is, L£P 
students should be encouraged to write in English what they 
can understand ahd/br read in English. In addition. ^ 
independent second language writing is best preceded by 
discussions, guided oral and written activities, and 
readings using language related to the topics, purposes, 
forms, and audiences to be accommodated in the writing 
exercise. Whereas this kind of "preview" i% good practice 
uith native speakers of English, these types of pre-writing 
activities is critical for the success of the LEP writer in 
Engl ish. 

Rlso, since second language writing competencies seem 
to devr-lop in direct proportion to the ?5tudent's writihxq 
competencies in the primary or home language, and since it 
appears that only "strong" skills transfer from one language 
to another, it is important that the nat i ve-language writing 
program for tEP students be parallel in content, method, 
goals, and intensity to the English writing program. Ps with 
reading, the introduction of formal English writing for LEP 
students should occur only after at least mihimuin levels of 
pY-itn&}ry language writing and English comprehension^ 
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speaking, and reading proficiencies have been met. Whe?re the 
foY^fder^ proficiencies cannot be met because of lack of staff 
or materials, at least the English proficiencies should be 
established before formal English writing begins- Prior to 
this j:?biht^ informal writing^ closely articulated with ^-he 
ESb program and ut i 1 i z ing a language experience npproach^ 
provides for a natural transition into e?v€^ntuai full 
participation in the English language arts program. 

Initial discourse writing activities in the primary 
2;ang«.iage or English should focus on content, expressing a 
message, writing for a specific purpose which is not the 
writing itiself, and students should getierally strive for 
meaning rather than formal correctness as a primary goal. H 
focus on form, e.g., punctuation, spelling, paragr^^ph 
structure, format;, etc., is appropriate as a second stage to 
the writing process for the LEP student. That is, "editing" 
what has already been produced is an appropriate context to 
introduce and p^^actice the formal writing conventions, 
although it should not be ajDplied to every piece of writing. 
Errors, especia 1 iy for writers in a second language, are 
considered to be a natural part of the developmental process 
and^ at certain stages^ may be impervious to correct ion. 
Gont inued at tent ion to error correct ion at these stages 
often has little effect except for that of producing undo 
anxiety in students and distracting them from the 
cbmrhunicat i ve~f unct ional purjDOse of the writing ta^k. 
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Firial'y, some consideration should be giver-j to LEP 
students' personal interests, experiences, and coriaBrrr-> i? 
deciding topics for writing exerises. The fears and 
hardships of both the legal and illegal imrni grant, social 
and economic issues parents and community, familv 
relationships in a new culture, adjustments to new life 
styles are the Rinds of areas which are naturally relevant 
and motivating the LEP student, l^rittsn enpr-essior. on iacR 
topics also provides a basis for the? kind of cr osscu i t ur a i 
disct,SBions and sharing which can raise the status of the 
language minority child and enrich the classroom experienc( 
for everyone; 
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1. Cornpr6?heri5ion, speaking, readinc. and writing proficiency 
in English and the primary langL;<^qe. 

Current rchooj ^nd non-school related terests and 
concerns of the student. 

3^ eultcirai values, ccistorns, and ideals of the student. 

4« Educational and cccupatiohal aspirations of tht? student. 

Educat ional Background Factors 

1. tanguage . ^mpet encies and pl^^ceriient of staff. 
lE:. Staff cbrnj::etencies and hii^thbdolcgical preferences in 
teaching writing to nar i ve as well as non-native speakers. 
3i Svai lability cf reading, conterit, and assessment 
materials in the primary .''angUage. 

Program design and goals related to bi 1 ingual ism. 

5. FRelat ionship of the primary language graphemic syr-tem to 
the Roman alphabet. 

6. Degree to which the primary language and English language 
arts program are analogous or parallel. 

G Qmmuhits> Backpr ^urid^ Factor^ 




1. Social, economic, family, and ctiiturai experiences nnd 
concerns of the language minority community. 
£. Oppdrt uni t ies to write in English and the primary 
language t">utside of school. ' 
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3, Educational and occupational aspirations of the? parents; 

4, Attitudes of the majority population toward the use of 
the primary language of the tEP student. 

5. Pvai !labi 1 ity of printed materials iri th^? primary language 
in the corilhiuni ty and the homes of the LEP students. 

6. Literacy level of the parents and the possibility of 
their promoting writing i:^ the home and community. 

^ri^t rH.tct^ cna 1 Treat rnent Fact ors 

1. K^mount of time and purposes for which the primary 
lannaage is used for language arts and content instruction. 
Plmbunt of pleasure reading promoted for students. 

3. Limited focus on error correction and form as opposed to 
wv-iting for specific communicative purposes and fluency, 
especially in initial stages of first or ^Gcc^nd iarquage 
writ ihg. 

4. Relevancy and inherent student interest in the writing 
topics. 

5. Articulation between the ESL program, in terms of 
oral/aural and reading skills, and the formal as well as the 
informal English writing program for LEP students. 

6. Assessments which are limited and appropriate to only 
selected aspects of the student writing under scrutiny, 
ii gi , evaluation of form, function, clarity, l^luency, 
format, content, originality, etc. 
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USiNO BILINGUfiL PROGRJ^M RESOURCES TO SUPPORT LEP 



STUDENT SUCCESS IN ORfiL LPNGUPGE 



Ov^al language deve Ibpriient , i.e., aural cdrnfjrehens ior 
and speaking skills, should be provided to hEP students in 
their primary language first, to the degree it is possible. 



bilingual child, it is both more efficient and effective to 
develop academic skills, including oral language, through 
the language in which the child is most proficient. Since 
most academic skills^ even in this area, tend to be non-~ 
lahguaqe-^specif ic, that is, they are not unique to the 
English language alone, most of what LEP students might 
le^arn in through their prirfiary language will transfer to 
English. This is possible when two conditions are met: (i) 
the skills have to be wel 1 -mastered in the prihlav^y lanqua§e 
since only strong skills transfer, and <2) the stcdeht must 
develop sufficient proficiency in English in order to 
express effectively what has been acquired through the first 
^Language. 

This does not imply that English language development 
be postponed, however. Rather^ it is possible to develop 
higher-level oral language skills immedietf>ly with LEP 
students i;hrbugh their primary language in a program which 
is parallel to the English oral language curriculum. A 
simultaneous program of English oral language deveibpmeht 



Certainly in the early stages 



of development of the 
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designed for th© non-rat ivt3 speaker shoaid c5lso be provided 
moving from survival skills into the kinds of skills which 
will eventually support mainstr^eam English academic 
instruction. This dual approach,, to the degree possible, 
provides bEP students with cptimal opport un ^ t i es to have 
access to the core curriculum and to make normal progress 
through it. 

Since oral languc^gc skills are basic to the development 
of iiteracy skills, there should naturally be very close 
art iculat ion betwt^en the two programs. This is especially 
critical for LEP students working in their second language, 
EnQi ish. The 1 istening-speaking-reading~wr i t ihg sequence 
should be followed as closely as prac:t icable, and oral 
language lessons in English for LEP students should serve as 
"previews" for whatever^ reading and writing activities are 
to follow. 

The oral language program in English for tEP students 
should look different than that which is provided for native 
speakers, even native speakers of non-standard English. It 
should address the practical personal and academic needs of 
the nbrPnative student and not presuppose, as is true of the 
program for native speakers, tens of thousands of hours of 
practical ar^d academic experience with the larsguage. Foy* 
example^ beginning LEP students need personal and academic 
survival skills first. Everyday school and home vocabulary, 
basic interrogat i ves, phrases for commbrj situations, and 
extensive work with comprehension as opposed to speaking 
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should be part of the betjihhing LEP st»jdeht's oral language 
program. In other words, lessons should be organised around 
common activities, tasks, situations, or notions (e. g. ^ 
prai&e, exaggeration, apology, request, ass€?rtiori, joy, 
gratitude, etc.) as opposed to a primary focur on grammar or 
pronunciation, ft focus on formal correctness is appropriate 
only aft^r a baseline proficiency has been established with 
a given structure. 

EnRiish oral language development may be provided in 
specific language lessons or in content lessons, especially 
those which lend themselves to the use of context ua 1 i zed 
language, ft highly context ual i zed lesson is one which is 
rich in non-linguistic or paral inguist ic clues; in the case 
of LEP student s^ more such clues should be used than would 
be norma 1 for nat i ve Eng 1 i sh speakers in the same cont ex t . 
The function of such clues is to enhance the 
comprehensi bi 1 i ty of the oral or written language being 
used, especially for the student not likely to understand 
ail of the words. The? effect of making English language 
instruct ion opt ihlal ly comprehensible is to promote the 
acquisition of both subject matter as well as language 
ski lis. 

ft second major technioue for enhancing the 
compirehensi bi 1 ity of instruct i on for the purpose of 
fDrornoting oral language development is to arrange for as 
mdch teacher-st adsnt and student-student interaction as 
^ possible. Group or paired work where students must work 
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interdependent ly to accomplish sdnle task, and where native 
and intermediate or advanced non~native students are mixed, 
is one way of encouraging effective, netive-iike oral 
language development . Effect i ve t eacher-st udent interact ions 
can be accomplished through the use of more referential than 
display questions in class* For example, referential 
questions are? those to which the teacher does not know the 
answer such as, "Have you ever seen a rice field from a 
plane?", "Have you ever mixed these two chemicals 
together?", or "What was the best poem you ever read?". 
U^-slike display questions where everyone knows that the? 
teacher knows the answer, e.g., "Is this an exo- or endo- 
skeletcn?", referential questioning establishes a 
relationship of "informational equality" between student and 
teacher- This relationship is quite conducive to the kind of 
"negotiation of meaning" needed by second language acquirers^ 
for effective content acquisition as well as oral language 
development. Ps an instructional approach, the techniques 
presented above are somet imes known as "sheltered Eng 1 ish " . 

Finally, whatever the nature of the lesson or teaching 
techniques, instruction for oral language development should 
be successful in promoting (1) high motivation through the 
use of intrinsically interesting and relevant activities, 
(£) high sel f-conf idevice through the minimal and judicious 
use of error-correction, and (3) low anxiety through a focus 
on getting something accomplished using language in a 
Q context of criteria 1 and Because speaking is an 
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inherently public and, therefore, anxiety-producing activity 
even for native speakers, careful att.-ition to these three 
criteria and to the above-hient ioned techniques and general 
considerations are critical for an efficient, effective, as 
well as satisfying oral language program for the LEP child. 
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ORAL LPNGUflBE 



1. Diagnosed level of primary language as well as English 
oral language development - 

Sel f-conf idence and att it ude toward oral language use in 
various classroom contexts. 

3. Experiences, interests, concerns and immediate English 
language needs of the student. 

4. Students' social language use patterns as expressions of 
a different cultural no^*m» 

5. Student occupational aspirations as they relate to oral 
language skills. 

Educat ional Background Factors 

1. Bilingual language competencies and placement of the 
staff. 

2. School policies on the use of languages other than 
English in various school contexts. 

3. Teacher training in oral language devel opment for 
bilihguals and tlie use of English with non-native speakers 
for content instruct ion- 

4. Ability of the program to assess oral language 
development in English and the primary language. 
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5. fibility of the prbgrani to encourage LEP parents to 
support oral language development in the primary language in 
the homei 

6« Primary language curriculum and materials parallel to 
that of the English oral language curriculum. 
7. English oral language curriculum and materials designed 
for the non-native speaker. 

Commun i t y E<ackqrbund Factors 

1 . Stat us in the community of the primary language of the 
LEP student in comparison to English. 

Parents' ability to promote high-quality language 
interactions Between themselves and their children, first in 
the primary language and eventually, if possible, in 
Eng 1 i sh. 

3. Socio! inguist ic norms for language use common to the 
language and culture of the LEP cdnmunity. 
^. Linguistic and occupational aspirations of the LEP 
parents for their children. 

I nst r <^i^t^orra4r Treat rri erht- Fact or s 

1. Primary focus on communicative function, notion, 
situation, task, or activity as opposed to structure or 
forrn, especially for the beginning and intermediate LEP 
st udeht . 

Sheltered content instruction designed specifically for 
the interhlfed i ate or advanced LEP student using »naterials^ 
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context ual i zed language, referential quest ions^ and student- 
studeht interactions appropriate for the 3 nt errned i at e to 
advanced tEP student. 

3. Deliver^' of a prirnary language oral language curriculum 
which is parallel and simultaneous with instruction in 
English language development for the non-native speaker. 

4. Oral language instruction wfiich promotes high motivation, 
high self-confidence, and low anxiety for the tEP student. 

5. Implementation of the bilingual oral language program in 
close articulation with and support ofthe bilingual literacy 
program and subject matter instruction. 
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USING BILINBUPL PROGRAM RL'SOURCEB TO SUPPORT LEP 
STUDENT SUCCESS IN HISTORY-SOCI AL SCIENCE 



Qual it.y instruct ion in History-Social Science for LEP 
Btadents should be organized aro.tnd two goals; the primary 
goal of curriculum mastery and the secoridary goal of English 
1 an guage development . 

To accomplish the primary goal, the f listory-Sociai 
Science teacher should be? f-amilia)-- with the LEP student's 
diagnosed developmental level, previous experiences, 
concerns, and interests as they relate to the subject area. 
This knowledge can then be used by the teacher to design 
instruction which is relevarit, mot i vat ing, and neither too 
far below nor above the student's current level of 
cogni t i ve~academic development . 

Particular attention should be given to understanding 
the histov^ical, cultuv^al, economic, or political 
relationships between the U.S. and the countries r-&pY^^^i&ritefti 
by the LEP students in class. Whenever possible, LEP 
students as well as bilingual community members should be 
used as resources in class to bring life and perspective to 
the historical events and concepts under study- 
Notwithstanding obvious contrasts among cultures and 
political systerhs, the similarities or universals among 
peoples should be the ultiimate unifying focusi 
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Upper level LEP students should be given opportunities 
to work interdependent ly and cooperatively with nativt? 
speakers whenever possible. In general^ however, the rnort^ 
languae. -dependent the activity, and the lower the 
proficiency in English, the more opportunity LEP students 
should have to learn through the Med i uhi of their primary 
language. For this purpose^ primary language materials 
should be developed or selected to address at least the same 
concepts and skills as those in the English curriculum. 

To accomplish the secondary goal of Eng 1 ish-as-a~ 
second-language development, instruct ion may incl ude 
vocabulary development, reinforcement of selected writing 
conventions, exposure to correct usage, and activity or 
task-based interactions between native and non-native 
speakers. These strategies should be accomplished without 
appreciably distracting from the primary focus of teaching 
and learning the subject matter. 

In addition, close art ic«:t lat ion and planning between 
the ESL and History-Social Science programs should help 
students in ESL preview and practice language required 
during subject matter instruction. This articulation should 
also help the subject matter teacher maintain familiarity 
with the language competencies of the LEP students at any 
given time so that any instruction in English might be 
bett er designed for maximum com pr eh ensi bi 1 i tyi ^ 
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HIBTORY-SOCIftL SCIENCE FRCTORS 



St udent Input Fact ors 

1. Language proficiency in English and the primary languag*?, 
iv^cluding literacy skills. 

£r Social science education £:tcqui red in the past and 
concepts with which the student may aire«3dy be fami liar- 
s' Student experiences with con* eriiporary historical events 
in the U- S« or other countries. 

4, Values, customs, and ideals common to the student's fiorne 
culture. 

5r St .ident interests and concerns in the area of social 
sci ence. 



Educat i on al Background Facto rs 

Ip Language competencies and placement of the staff. 

2. Availability of primary language social scitence materials 
which are analogous to those used in the English version of 
the curriculum, as well as sheltered or out-of-level 
materials in English. 

3. ftbility of the program to assess progress through the 
curriculum in English and the primary language. 

A. Pbility to individualize instruction by language dominant 
groups when necessary. 

5. Teacher training in cooperat i ve learning, classroom 

simi ulat ions^ questioning techniques, and sheltered English. 
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Comrhuni t y BacRq ^-^cHmy— Fetor s 

1. Historical cvnd current reiationship between the U.S. and 
cultures represented by the LEP students, i-e, , dominated, 
subordinate, or autbnbrnous. , 
£. Relationship between the cultural values and experiences 
of the tEP community and those of the U.S. 

3. Linguistic, economic, pc'litical, and educational 
aspirations of the LEP community. 

4. Major interests and concerns of the LEP community. 

5. Political orientation of the? LEP community. 



Instruct ional Treatment Fact ors 

1. Appropriate use of the primary language, sheltered 
English, and mainstream English^ supported by appropriate 
instructional materials, as media for oral and wv^itten 
instruct ion. 

£. Use of cooperative learning^ classroom simulations, and 
h i ghei — level quest ioning techniques. 

3. Grouping ano appropriate leveling of instruction in both 
English and the prirnary language based on a diagnosis of 
language proficiency and the previous social sc7ience 
learning of the LEP students. 

4. Articulation with ESL instruction, especially in the area 
of vocabulary development^ usage, and writing. 

5. Assessments which match the language, format, and mode of 
instruct ion. 
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(B. Focus on the contributions and influences of other 
cultures ori the U.S. government and culture . 
7. Personalising of instruction to take advantage of 
previous student experiences, irsterests, and concerns. 
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USING BILINGUAL RESOURCES TO SUPPORT LEP 
STUDENT SUCCESS IN SCIENCE 



The scievice program can be divided into two kinds of 
classroom activities: (i) those which are decont ext ua 1 i zed 
or language dependent and (£) those which are more 
context ual i zed or less language dependent. The for-rMf^r 
require students to understand well the language Used as th( 
medium of instruction, since few contextual or non- 
linguistic clues are available to clarify meaning. The^sQ 
activities include reading and writing exercises as well as 
teacher or student presentations or explanations where 
reaiia, visuals, demonstrations, or simulations are either 
not provided or are not particularly appropriate. Bilingual 
staff are best prepared to provide this type of instruction 
through the medium of the student's primary languaye?. The 
latter kind of activity involving language which is 
accompanied by a rich source of contextual clues may h& 
conducted in English, especially for intermediate to 
advanced LEP students. Here, monolingual English speak inq 
staff can be trained to provide sheltered English 
instruction to non-native speakers. Such instruction would 
be characterized by more non-1 i ngu i st ic clues and more 
teacher-student and st udent -st udent interactions than would 
be normal for science lessons provided exclusively for 
native English speakers. -a r% 
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Science cav^ricaluni and support innj riiaterials should be 
parallel and analogous in both English and thp primary 
language, That is>, an undiluted science curriculum should be 
accessible to all students through ;nainstrearn English, 
sheltered English^ or primary language instruct torii 
Gertainly ESt instruction should be closely articulated with 
the science curriculum, especially for intermediate and 
advanced LEP students who are receiving much of their 
science instruction in English. Passive or comprehe.is i on 
VDCabulav^y are the first priority with the mastery of a more 
active speaking and written proficiency in science-related 
language following suit. This type of instruction serves as 
a critical preview or advanced ::.rganizer in order for the 
LEP student to meet more successfully the demands of subject 
matter mastery in their weaker language, English. 
However, tEP students working in their native language in 
the science curriculum should al50 have the benefit of 
similar articulation between the primary language 
development program and their science program. 

Since science lends itself so naturally to student- 
centered activities, classroom lessons involving 
experiments, observations, surveys, data collection, 
projects, and demonstrations should be organized so that 
students iTiiyht work interdependent 1 y with one another to 
complete the task. Work groups could include both low and 
high achievers, and tEP as well as FEP or English-only 
students. Bilingual students serve as liaisons or brokers in 
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such activities between tEP and English rnohol ingUal^. Reward 
structures should be set up to be contingent upon eve?v-yone 
in each group contributing to ihr^ completion of the group 
task. Written rnateriais, including i nst r uct i«r'ns, wor-^Rshee^t s, 
and assessments should be provided in both English and the 
primary language of the LEP students- Such two-way, 
interactive, and interdependent tasks result in dual gains 
for LEP students and thfc?ir classmates in both, language 
acquisifcion and the mastery of the subject matter. 

ft final considei at ion involves role models from the 
community or even from within the ranks of the students 
themselves. Not only sliould studi^nts be exposed to the 

appropriateness of both males and females having interests, ^ 

aspirations, or occupations in science, but also to the 

reality of people trained and working in scientific 

vocations who represent a variety of ethnic background es. The 

science program should, thus, provide sonu? opportunity frDr 

LEP students to read, hear about, or actually meet persons 

of their own ethnicity, especially from the local community, 

who have training in a branch of science, be it medical, 

physical , nat ural , agr i cu 1 1 oral , vet er i n^-^.r\', computer, 

environmental or any other science-based field. The study of 

current scientific contributions, Nobel Prise winners, and 

historical figures should highlight the nationality, sen, 

and ethnicity of those who have contributed to the — 

scientific domain of human under«^>t and i ng. ^ 
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Stud e nt I r^put Factors 

1. Language prof iciencry in understanding, speaking, reading, 
and writing in both English and the primary language. 
£• Diagnosed level of science mastery or previous 
educational experiences and outcomes with regard to science- 
3. Diagnosed level of math proficiency, especially it 
relates to the demands of the science curriculum at a given 
grade level. 

A- Student interests, curiosities, concerns, aspirations, 
and attitudes related to science. 

5- Previous first-hand experiences with science-ri^lat ed 
persons or activities^ 

E-^^uc~at 3l ona 1 ~ Backcj"rc^und F* a"C ^t or S" 

1. Language competencies and placement of staff it; relation 
to the language backgrounds L^nd grade ievel placement of tht? 
LEP student population at the school. 

£. Staff interests and professional preparatiori in specific 
areas of the science curriculum. 

3. Nature, extc^nt, and piMority of the science curriculum at 
the school and in the di-:itrict. 

4, Basal, supplementary, reference, ai^d supportive mv^it er i a 1 
and equipment available to conduct a parallel prim^^ry 

Q languags/Encj 1 i sh science curriculum. - 
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5. Policy of articulation between the science program and 
the Est as well as primary language development prbgrams. 

6. Staff preparati. in the use of shelterFed English and 
primary language sciGWcG instruction. 

7; Staff preparation in student-centered, bilingual 
cooper at i ve learning act i vit ies. 

iPommuni t y B ackq^Nrign d Fa ct ors 

1. Community goals and attitudes toward particular 
scientific activities or science in general. 

Science-related occupations and activities present in the 
community. 

3m Ethnic composition and the stereo"cypic roles of the 
various ethnic groups in the community. 

4. Ethnic minority persons working in science-related fields 
in the c brum \^ rf i t y . 

5. Educational aspirations of the tEP parents fov" their 
chiicrreri, especially in the area of science. 

6. Educational preparation of and capacity for student 
support and motivation by the LEP parents. 

i nst r uct i o na 1 Treat m e nt -P^' vc%^^^^ 

1. Rpplication of the science curriculum at the students 
di^1gno^3ed level of language and science prof i(rienf?v. 
£!■ Primary ianguctge instruction and aGsessme?nt with 
appropriate and varied materials in the more abstract, 
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literacy-related, cognitiveiy demanding, language dependent 
^reas of t he science curr icul Urii- 

3. Sheltered English instruction for intermediate arid 
advanced LEP students characterized By a focr;s on subject 
matter rather grammatical form, the use of extensive 
contextual clues during instruct ion, nat i ve— t o^non~nat i ve 
modifications of teacher speech and English writte?n 
materials, a^jd the promotion of extensive st udent -cent ered 
interdependent interact ions. 

4. Preview of the languape needed in upcoming science 
lessons provided in the ESt and/or the primary langucage 
development pro n ram, 

5. Presentation of a variety of ethnic rriinority persons who 
are interested in, work in, or have control buted to the 
advancement of the sciences- 

6. Training of parents and bilingual community members on 
the nature and goals of the science program. 
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STATE FRAMEWORKS AND HANDBOOKS 



Re^4ag^ 

Reading Framework for California Public Schools 
Handbook for Planning an Effective Reading Program 

Languages 

Handbook for Planning an Effective Writing Program 
English Language Framework 

Mathematics Framework 

Handbook for Planning an Effective Mathematics Program 
Sci ence 

Science Education for the 1980s 

Science Framework for California Public Schools 

Science Framework Addendum 

History-Social Science 

History-Social Science Framework for California Public Schools 

Fine Arts 

Visual and Performing Arts Framework fcr California Public Schools 



STATE K-8 CURRICULUM GUIf^. 
English/Language Physical Education 

Foreign Language Science 

History-Social Science Visual and Performing A^ts 

>lathematics 
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Associates jApril, 1984; pp. 193-209. 



PROGRAM REVIEWS 



As a strategy^ SIP was based generally on the premise that school 
improvement depended on initiatives taken eit the school site by 
principals, parents/ teachers, and students. One element of the SIP 
model, however, involved direct outside intervention in the local 
improvement effort: All schools participating in SiP are subject to 
regular "program reviews" by a team of outside evaluators. 

A review could last from one to three days, depending on the scope of 
the school program. During that time> the evaluatbrs--a specially 
trained grocqp of practitioners and state consultants — examined the base 
academic program in e school, reviewed the support services available, 
and assessed whether progress was being made in meeting the school's 
stated improvement goals and objectives. In addition, the team 
determined whether the school was complying with the state regulatxcns 
pertaining to programs funded under the consolidated application. 

The purpose of the compliance aspect of the review was to ensure that 
funds allocated to schools were expended for the purposes originally 
intended. The purpose of evaluating the quality of the school's SIP 
implementation is twofold: Firsts to help the local schools meet their 
improvement objectives, by providing feedback about areas of strength and 
weakness in the school program and suggesting ways that further 
improvements could be achieved? and^ second, to provide information to 
the state regarding the success of program implementation among schools 
within particular districts. Under tb<* SIP legislation, average program 
review scores of schools within a district determined in part the 
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allocation of expansion funds to that district. In practice, however^ 
the latter pxirpose of quality reviews had little meaning^ since there 
were no expansion funds awarded directly to districts since 1978 • 

A> VARIATIONS IN PROGRAM REVIEWS 

The relative emphasis between the quality and compliance aspectis of a 
program review has varied among individual reviewers, with some being 
much morie compliance-oriented than others. Under ECE, when program 
reviews were called Monitor and Review (MAR) visits, the school 
evaluators reported quality and compliance findings on different 
instruments. The quality aspect of the review focused on three 
issues — whether the ECE implementation was proceeding according to the 
school plan; whether progress was being made in the effort to 
restructure the school program in such are^iS as parent involvement/ the 
learning environment/ and the use of resources; and, third, what overall 
school quality had been established. 

Under SIP, the quality portion of the review Was modified. During 
the time peiod of the research for this report, it focused on "what" and 
"how" students were learning, on the learning environment, and dri the 
effects of staff devielojpment, parent participation^ district support/ and 
the School Site Council on instruction, in addicion, it examined the 
process and effects of planning and evaluation. If the school received 
compensatory education funds or had a large number of bilingual students, 
the review also examined programs in those areas. For each of the 
covered areas, the reviewers judged the quality of the program, checking 
one of eeven boxes ranging from "low** to "high.** Second, the reviewers 
marked a checklist of possible strategies that might be followed to bring 
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about further improvements in each quality area. In order to prepare 
them to make these observations and judgements/ the state conducted 
regular training sessions for prograifi reviewers. School faculty and 
administrators were encouraged to take the review training, not only 
because the state would like to see more practitioners involved in 
program reviews, but also because the training experience was seen as 
worthwhile on its own merits. 

Under ECE, program reviews were directed by the state. But the SIP 
legislation transferred some of the responsibility for conducting program 
reviews to districts. It authorized two or more districts to join 
together (possibly with a county office) in a consortium for the purpose 
of conducting program reviews in schools in their own area, the 
reviewers had to undergo the same training as state-directed reviewers/ 
and the instrtimentation and procedures used in the review had to be the 
same as those used by- the state. In each case of a consortium review/ a 
majority of team members had to be from districts other than the one in 
which the review was being conducted. In 1982/ there were 25 consortia 
in the state/ conducting about half of all program reviews—or about 
400-50 0 out of a total of about 80 0-1000 each year. 

As with other aspects of SIP in^JlementatioH/ we saw considerable 
variation in the use of program reviews. First/ the reviews themselves 
varied widely in style and quality/ depending on the reviewers and on 
whe:;her the reviews were sr.ate- or consortium-directed. Second/ schools 
vary in their experience of a program review. In some schools/ the staff 
prepared for them extensively/ and conducted their own self-reviews. 
Others hardly bothered. Some teachers and administrators were unnerved 
by a review; others took them in stride. 
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B^^ PROGRAM REVIEV?S AND SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 



is can be seen from Table X-1 (from our survey results)^ teachers 
were quite mixed in their ratings of the usefulness of program reviews. 
About one third of che teachers we interviewed felt that their most 
recent program review was very useful to the school, one th: rd felt it 
was moderately useful, and one third felt it was only slightly useful or 
not useful at all. Secondary teachers were somewhat more generous than 
elementary teachers in their rating of program review usefulness^ 
perhaps because reviews had a longer history in elementary schools and 
were no longer as useful at that level as they once were. 

When program reviews were considered as useful, they helped school 
iinprovemeht ; however, they were often not considered very useful. In 
view of this> bnr analysis has concentrated on two general tasks. First, 
we ^rili discuss the role that useful program reviews played in an 
iiaprovement effort • Second, we will examine the problems with program 
reviews> in order to understand why they were not useful more often and 
to determine wiiat could be done to improve them. 

PROGRAM REVIEW USEFULNESS 

We learned that program reviews were useful in many ways, only some 
of which were associated directly with improvement. The useful aspects 
of program reviews are: 

• ^o gr ai n rev iews- j^elped-dnvigorate the- implement ^ion of ^the-S^I^ 
model . Some program review served to keep a school targeted on 
the improvement tasks it had set for itself. The review was an 
opportunity for a school to reflect on its progress in 
implementing the plan, its commitment to a collaborative approach. 



TEACHERS' RATINGS OF PROGRAM REVIEW USEFULNESS TO SCHOOL 



Total Elementary Secondary 

(n=ii49) (n«907) (n=242) 

Very Useful 35% 34% 42% 

Moderately Useful 32% 31% 32% 

Not or Slightly Useful 33% 35% 26% 
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its brgahitatibhal climate^ its receptivity to parents and other 
community members, its use of the School Site Council, its 
program for staff development, and other aspects of the SIP 
process. We olsserved several cases in which a well-timed and 
well-conducted program review helped bring a school that had 
drifted away from the SIP model back on course. Teachers, 
principals, and SIP coordinators ^old ms of program reviews that 
had the effect of re-focusing a school, mobilizing the faculty to 
recommit themselves to goals that were established two or three 
yeaurs earlier. 

Program reviews- helped briag- expert analysis to a school, helping 
4:he-Sta£f-^to— i^ejvbify areas of strength and weal^iess xn^^heir 
program > It can be difficult for teachers, parents, and 
administrators in a school to gain sufficient perspective on 
their work to recognize what is being done well and What needs to 
be improved. Outside reviewers, especially when they were well 
trained and had the experience of several school visits behind 
them, were sometimes able to notice achievements or deficiencies 
that were taken for granted or overlooked the people who 
worked in a school every day. Schools rarely had the opportunity 
to receive such expert criticism, and good program reviewers were 
often appreciated. 

Program reviews helped bring new ideas to-a^ school . In addition 
to saying what's wrong in ? school, progriun reviewers were 
supposed to offer practical advice on how things could be 
improved. The suggestions were not always helpful, but we have 
several examples where they were. In one school, for example. 
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reviewers telt thet the teachers were hot making an effective use 
of their aides. They offered some ideas of how the aides' 
re^ohsibilities could be enlarged; the changes were made; and 
everyone agreed that the situation was iroproved. In that case, 
the suggestions were formal; we have also heard many ti»es of 
reviewers offering informal advice, usually to individual 
teachers. Many of the reviewers, of course^ work in schools in 
their own districts and axe able to share ideas that have worked 
for them. 

Program reviews helped validate the school effoxrt * Scmietimes 
teachers^ parents^ and administrators needed only to be told that 
they were doing everything right. In some cases, they had taken 
a bold initiative ahc\ needed to know whether they wer^t proceeding 
wisely « Or> they just needed a morale boost. We saw many cases 
where program reviews did not result in any significant new 
insights, but where high ratings gave staff and parents a 
heightened feeling of pride in their school* 

Program reviews helped develop a more positive-^ttitcde towards 
eva luatio n . In many schools, the attitude toward evaluation had 
been at best cool. Teachers had been reluctant to let visitors 
into their classrooms^ and administrators had even been reluctant 
to let outsiders into the school. Successful program reviews 
helped change these attitudes in soine cases. Most important^ 
program reviews paved the way for self -reviews/ and encbuift^ged 
teachers to become more reflective in their work and conscious of 
their own teaching and their effects on students. In thft process 
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cf being prepared to evaluate other schools, some reviewers 
learned as well to be more evaluative in their work in their home 
BchcMDls an<?. districts. 

Program reviews helped educate teaclier-S- and-adrnxflistrators-^tout 
S3^as-a program- a j^^ctoo^l-improv^ as a process . One 
elementary school we visited had a principal who had been 
transferred there from a nbn-SIP school. He told us that he had 
brought with him a negative attitude toward SIP and was not 
anxious to work with a School Site Council or become involved in 
the plan-^ritihg or the paperwork that is associated with the 
program* His attitude was changed^ however^ as a result of a 
program review that was conducted in the school just a few months 
after he arrived. The lead reviewer was able to es^lain the idea 
behind SIP in a way that he had never heard, and he became 
persuaded that it was a worthwhile program. We have other 
stories as well of program jre viewers educating teachers about the 
SIP program and the school change model that it represented. 
This is a particularly useful aspect of program reviews where the 
district administration has been lax in communicating information 
about SIP to local schools^ or where it has actually spread 
misconceptions about the program* 

Prograun reviews helped serve as a stimulus or catalyst for action. 
Sometimes the program review was more importint as an event than 
as a process* in this case, the school's experience of the 
program review was more iinportant than the team's reports at its 
exit presentation. In the prbcesi^ of preparing for a review, 
some schools engaged in a complete "housecleaning. The plan 
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Was taken off the shelf and re-read, and every teacher took stock 
of what was happening in his or her classroom relative to what 
the plan said. These schools often conducted self-reviews and 
otherwise rehearsed for the official occasion. In these cases, 
the preparation was often more ini>drtant than the actual review^ 
and tae review's main purpose was an excuse for a self-assessment; 
• Program reviaws helped to resolve staie^tes o7 c onflicts in- a. 

school , in some cases, the most in^ortant aspec:. of a review was 
to bring new people into a school, enaowed with some official 
authority. Their view often carried considerable weight in the 
internal politics of the organization. The reviewers were seen 
a arbiters, or as neutral outsiders. Where the staff was 
divided over certain issues^ the reviewers* opinion was taken ^ 
both sides as objective, and their "ruling" settled e case. 
Where iiome individuals had resisted suggestions put to them by 
their colleagues^ ^ ay i.':;ponded positively to the same 
suggestions put to them t-. friendly visitors. This benefit of a 
program review sometimes extended to a school's relationship with 
the district administration. We saw Bituations in which a school 
used its review ratings as evidence in support of a jspacial 
requast it had made for release days for staff dr- velcj>ment* 

When teachers or principals told us program reviews had been useful 
to their schools, it was for one or more of the above reasons. As can be 
Inferred, some of the useful aspects of prberai reviews were not linked 
to school change. Some program reviews were useful because they 
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strengthened s principal's or a school's argument, without necessarily 
leading to in^Jirdvexneht. But many of the useful results? of a program 
review were associated with school improvement. 

PROBLEMS WITH PROGRAM REVIIKS 

Given the variety of Ways that program reviews can be useful to & 
schcMDl, we might have expected teachers to rate them high. But Of-ly j4 
percent of elementary teachers and 42 percent of secondary teachers 
considered their most recent review to have ^ ^ n useful. Considering the 
expense that reviews involve* both in time and in moneys these findings 
suggest that t^Jiirc .^ere significant problems with program reviewr 
affecting their usefulness and, in turn, their contribution to school 

The main reason that reviews were not useful more often was that many 
of the:m are simply not good reviews. Teachers were asked oh the survey 
to rate the quality of the? program review they had e3q>eriehced. In 
effect, we asked them to "review" the reviewers and the review process. 
Table X-2 indicates the results. Fewer than 40 percent of the teachers 
felt they had received a hi^ quality review. 

Problems in program review quality, as cited by teacheris, parents, 
and administ tors^ fall primarily into four categories! Problems with 
the overall design; problems with the review ihstrume:it; problems with 
individual reviewers or the review team as a whole; end problems with the 
conduct of the review. We viil discuss each category briefly. 

• Problems ulth-Jt he prc grom xeview-desiqft^ in the ppihioh of scoie 
people, the usefulness of program reviews was limited flaws in 
th overall review design. Perhaps the most cdraaon charge was 
that the reviaw w&s too ambitious in its aim to evaluate the 
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TABLE X-2 

TEACHERS' RATINGS OF eUALITY OF I^OGRAH REVIEW 



High Cuality 
Moderate Quality 
Low Quality 



Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


(n-1158) 


(n«909) 


(n-249) 


38% 


39% 


:^6% 


40% 


39% 


43% 


22% 


22% 


21% 
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entire school in just two or three days. What often happens, 
critics said* was that the review was superficial? if it could 
have been more highly focused, the observations and suggestions 
that came out of it would have been more valid. Others 
criticized the review design because of the relative emphasis 
placed on quality versus the compliance aspects of the 
e^/aluation. Some people found th« quality comments most useful 
and thought the compliance issues should have been de-emphasized; 
others that the quality observations were usually too abstract to 
be of snrh hftlp, and that the review should have been limited to 
the compliance portion. 

A third problem with the design of the program review, 
:^cc6:(?J.ng to some participants, was that it ti^l too closely 
to the school plan. The basic tasks in a pr - r.rviuT. review, they 
say, were to determine whether a school plan wa.^ arldressing the 
basic problems in a school and to find out how much th-> school 
plM was put into practice. This approach may be incorrect, 
because it could me?n that the review dwelled on appearances 
rather than substance. Finally* some parents, teachers, and 
administrators said that the e^hasis on numerical scores 
detracted from more important qualitative criticisms and 
suggestions. 

Problems w ith the in strumect^ Another set of problems generic to 
all reviews consisted of those related to the review ihstrurcht. 
Some people believed that the choice of topics for investigation 
reflected a bias towards a particular educational philosophy. In 
sctte schools, for example* parents and teachers were much more 
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concerned with what students learn than with how they learned it, 
and they feit that the reviewers were misguided if they were too 
concerned with the latter issue. Additionally, the checklist and 
rating format was objectionable tc some people. 
Problems with the x^eviewaxs-^ The most important factor 
determining the quality of a program review was siinply the 
quality of the reviewers. Sometimes reviewers had been of little 
use because they were coo inexperienced to do a good job, poorly 
trained in review procedures, or simply ineocipeient , 
Alternatively, reviewers' backgrounds were occasionally 
inappropriate for thesir review assigrment . We heard co^iaints, 
for ex2anple, ?bout reviewers in secondary schools with no 
firsthand experience in secondary schools, arid about reviewers 
from large urban districts visiting small rural districts and not 
being able to appreciate the differences between the two 
situations. In either case, the quality of the review sxiffere^" 
Firially, some reviewers created problems in a school £)ecause they 
lacked basic communication skills or simply were perceivnd as 
having a bad attitude. 

Problems with the conduct of the rcsview. The quality of program 
reviews varied from school to school not only becaune of 
inconsistency in the quality of the reviewers, but also because 
of inconsistencies iri the way the reviews were carried out. Sccr.a 
of the common problems were: impractical suggestions, 
insufficient clarity, too little feedback, a mismanaged exit 
presentation, coiiflicts within the review team, lack of direction 
fc^ the lead reviewer, and a procedure that was strictly "by the 
bock'' rather than shaped by local circumstances. 
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In saannary, the quality of reviews were subject to th^ limitations of 
ich- review design and ihstrxircnt . Beyond that > review cuaiity depended 
u ; the reviewer and on the way the review wa^ conducted. In a high 
quality review^ the reviewers ^^ri able to identity strenjths and 
weaknesses s)dllfuliy, make suggestions imaginatively, and present their 
findings tactfully. The reviewis were carried out 6xaoothly> with 
attention to harmonious yet professionally distant relations with school 
personnel^ ,^hd were styled to match local circumstances, so that the 
review fitted practically into the ongoing life of the school. 

Though review quality determined a large part of review usefulness, 
the usefulness of a review did not depend solely on its quality. 

Program reviews were of limited usefulness, regardless of ttei^ 
quality, when they did not occurs in the proper school environment. This 
can be seen in several ways. We saw, for example, cases where a review 
came at the wrong time — when the staff was preoccupied with other 
concerns, or when conditions were not right for the review 
recoinmendations to be implemented. Similarly, reviews were not perceived 
as useful when there were obstacles in the school that block change in 
the areas targeted by the revii* • ceam. More in5)ortant> our research 
indicates that for a program review to be useful, a schoci must be 
codimited to the entire SIP approach to educational change, of which the 
program review is but one part. 

With reference to the support systems that underlie review 
usefulness, we found ijapbrtant differences between elementary and 
secondary ichbois. At the elementary level, district support for SIP was 
important; at the secondary levelir an effective SSC was more important. 
There was probably no other area of SIP ii^lementation at the elementary 
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ievei where district actions and attitudeip were more criticial than they 
are with respect to program reviews. In the past, the level of expansion 
funding that a r!istrict was to receive depended oh its average program 
review scores, so districts naturally were interested in seeing that 
their schools did well. We often heard that districts became concerned 
with the quality of a school's SIP implementation onlj at program review 
time, and then districr personnel took the lead in seeing that schools 
were prepared for a program review. In many cases, the ^jistrict required 
schools to carry out a mock review and supervised that exercise. In 
other cases, they exhorted the school to "shape 15). " 

When districts supported SIP, they usually stressed the positive 
aspects of program reviews, and their preparation of the schools 
reflected that outlook. When they saw SIP primarily cs another 
categorical program or as a funding source, they were more likely to 
present the program review as an eve:it upon which the continuation of 
funding depended, even thoigh this was basically inaccurate. Some 
district administr i-^rrs en^i^Liasized the compliance aspects of the prograim 
review, because they appeared to want their teachers to take the review 
seriously* it is not surprising, therefore, that teachers' perceptions 
of the usefulness of a p rogram review depended heavily on whether they 
felt their district supported SIP. When district administrators provoked 
a "program review phobia" among teachers, the reviews were less useful. 
When they presented the review as ah event intended to help schools, 
teachers' attitudes toward it were more positive. 

Since secondary schools were not affected by the amount of expansion 
finding awarded to a district > program review usefulness was less 
dependent on district support. But soire leadership on behalf of the SIP 
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program still seemed necessary, if the reviews were to be taken 
seriously. Our research indicates that this role wais sometiras pliiyed by 
the secondary SSCi in the absence of a strong district presence in 
secondary schools, effective SSCs sometimes educated the staff to the 
useful aspects of prograun reviews, Purthenhorer they took the lead in 
seeing that the suggestions for change emerging from a program review 
Were implemented. 

In our fieldwork, it became obvious to us that program reviews were 
not useful to a school unless conditions were right. We saw that 
teacherp h^^I to take them seriously and not be too focused on the 
numerical scores. We saw that leadership was necessary if the reviews 
were to be valued, and that principals could play important rol^s in this 
regard, in addition to the district administration and the i^SQ. 

In short, program reviews were useful in some places and not in 
others, depending on the schools* qualities. We believe they may even 
h<ive had the effect of widening the gap between "strong" and "weak" 
schools. Schools that were open to change and asbie to move effectively 
scmet±nii»s improve under them; schools that were not ready for reviews did 
not benefit arid may even have been hurt by them. 

CONSORTIUM REVIEWS 

As explained earlier, the SIP legislation authorized school districts 
to form a consortium for the purpose of conducting program reviews within 
local schools ^ in lieu of state intervention. It was hoped that this 
would result in higher quality and more useful reviews, since the 
revieWerc (Who would be drawn from the ranks of local district and school 
personnel) would be more familiar with the local setting and would be 
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better able to offer insightful and helpful recommehdatiohs. Our 
research^ however^ suagests that this has not happened. Consortia 
reviews were no better or worse than state reviews. 

Oh the basis of fieldwdrk interviews and responses to open ended 
survey questions^ we believe tliat thesre are both positive and negative 
aspects of consortia reviews # and that these effects cancel each other 
out/ such that the data show ho net effect in either direction. On the 
positive side, we have been told that consortia reviews were better timed 
and more closely coordinated with school schedule S/ meaning thac they 
could fit more easily into ongoing school activities. We also heard that 
cbhsbrtiuxh reviewers were« as is expected^ more khowledgable about a 
school than reviewers from a distant district or county office or from 
the state department ^'ould be. Finally, there tended to be more 
consistency between plan reviews r program reviews / and implementation 
assistance « since the same people were often involved in ail thre<f phases 
of support activity. On the other hand, school people often did not like 
the idea of neighboring district personnel ev*Aluating em. 
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